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THE STORY OF If you had been farm- 
THE PLOW ing 150 years ago, what 
kind of plow would you have used? Take 
a look at the old plows pictured on page 
5, and congratulate yourself on working 
in a different period. The article on page 
5 tells something of the history of the 
plow, especially of the development of the 
steel plow in the last hundred years. 


HANDLING CONTA- Contagious abor- 
GIOUS ABORTION tion has for many 
years been one of the biggest curses of 
the cattle business. Apparently investi- 
gators have been able to work out a 
sound method of attack. A description 
of the program is given in the editorial 
on page 6. 


USING THE Wallaces’ Farmer recently 

TRACTOR made a survey of a rep- 
resentative group of farms-on which 
tractors are used. The article on page 8 
gives a summary. 


HYBRID CORN The 
WINS AGAIN contest results were 
given out last week at Ames. Crosses of 
{nbred corn again made a fine showing. 
The _— of the contest are listed on 
page 7. 


NEWS FROM More statements were 
WASHINGTON made to the house com- 
mittee on agriculture last week in favor 
of the equalization fee. In the article on 
page 8, our Washington correspondent 
tells about it. 


ABROAD WITH In an article on page 

FLOOD 12, Flood goes on to 
tell of the preparations for the trip across 
the desert. 


PICTURES IN The Home Department 
THE HOME this week, on page 20, 
has an unusually fine article on pictures 
for the home, Be sure to read it. 


WItH THE The Poultry Departmént 

POULTRY _ this week starts on page’ 28. 
There are a lot of suggestions on keeping 
the laying flock going at top speed, and 
also on getting ready for baby chicks 
this spring. 


Iowa corn yield 





ARTIFICIAL MANURE MADE RAP- 
- EDLY FROM STRAW 


According to experiments carried on at 
the agricultural experiment station, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., fertilizer equal in quality 
to the best stable manure can now be 
made in three. months without the aid of 
horses or other farm animals. Ordinary 
wheat or oat straw is the basic material, 
plus a@ small amount of water, is all that 
is required. 

At threshing time the straw from the 
separator was blown into flat, shallow 
piles, to allow the rain to penetrate the 
piles readily. By means of a section of 
a fertilizer drill mounted on the rear of 
the separator, a mixture of 45 per cent 
ammonium sulphate, 40 per cent ordinary 
agricultural limestone, and 15 per eent 
acid phosphate was added to the outgoing 
Straw at the rate of 150 pounds per ton 
of straw. By this process the straw is 
converted into high-grade fertilizer in 
about three months at a c~ + of from 65 
to 85 cents per on. The farmer no 
longer need be bothered with straw piles 
rotting down for three or four years, 
with the Ioss of crops, trouble in work- 
ing around them, breeding places for rats 
and mige, and_so on. This new. method 
will worl nieely' with the constant move- 
ment toward more mechanical power and 
less horses, ¢ : 
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The big difference between Ideal U Type Pot! 5 


_and others makes the difference in the service they 
give you. Note the strong, rigid, durable construction, 
Note the double row of closely spaced notches down th. gemma 
_ face of the post which makes it easy to attach any or every sucienc 
line wire, with the New open drop loop clamp. Note the (pul ™ 
extra large slit wing anchor which grips like a root and holds Mleadm™ 
the post securely in the ground. Pas dri 
Ideal Posts are insulated against rust with a heavy coating of prough 
linseed oil paint—water proof. ‘ Ben sui 
Use steel posts and you save time, work and money. Ideal Stee fpove tl 
posts are easy to haul, easy to drive, and reduce lightning danger, rod 
All IDEAL Steel Fence Postsare GUARANTEED to give the equal fhd ten 
of or longer service than any other steel fence post of same weight used fhagine 
under similar conditions. 
SEE OUR DEALER IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
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Give the Mother Hog a Chance 


START Your Pigs RIGHT In the SUCCESSFUL PIG SAVER 
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DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 211 First St., DES MOINES, IOWA 


perfect as it possible # 
make them. 













They are made from ou} 
superior Kalo shale and sf | 
unsurpassed for strength} 
and beauty. 

Let us send you full intur- |@@ OF ¢ 
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up; have bigger bones and 603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, lowa th 
more capacity for growth if you 
in NOW infecae i 
Minerals. This Feed renves grain, Can't Clog Rot 
produces 30 to Hog Feeder 
PREVENTS waste— 
saves ener 
Hogs push against 
als in trough and brit 
; Feeding,” rev the down feed at right 
vital importance of mineral feeding for Wooden base and 
* | Secteens A book of trough, galvanized steel 
worth a fortune to livestock raisers. Send : 
ee abe eat coupon and 10c for the book and details drum and cone. Hinged é 
Poa steesees regarding Murphy's Minerals and the cover. Adjustable to any kind of d feed § 
City = James H. Museay. Pres. Write for a and prices. Agents wanted. : 
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was experiencing one of the worst 
torms it had ever known. Boy, how it 
me down! The old-timers in our county 
il saying, “Winter, now, doesn’t amount 
ymuch, take that sleet storm back in 1912, 
r t Was a storm!” 









at night is still vivid in my memory. As man- 
er of the local telephone company, superin- 
Jent of service, head linesman and man-of- 
work, I had been up all night trying to keep 
lines clear. All of our efforts went for naught, 
ever, and every line in the county was put 







of commission. When morning came, we 


Bee faced with the enormous job of rebuilding 
entire system. 

















temperature was below zero. The ground 
s frozen, roads impassable, labor scarce and 
fy and our subscribers naturally impatient 
their service resumed. New poles had 
be put in, new wires strung and almost every 
aightened and reanchored. 


. Pat booked like a long, mean job. The anchoring 
: the poles worried me most. Not only did 
manence of the pole depended upon the 
ficiency of the anchor which braced it. The 
method consisted of burying a log, or 
gad-man” as it was commonly called. A hole 
drilled through the diameter of the log, 
gh which a rod was bolted. The log was 
fen sunk until the rod protruded a few inches 
Sted hove the earth. The pole was then guyed to 
er, rod. As the log was some four feet long 
equal Ad ten to fifteen inches in diameter, you can 
sine the pit that had to be dug. 
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det normal conditions, one man could put 
mt 2 or 3 of these “dead-men” a day. Here, 
l, was the place to save time. If a smaller 
w- |g Or a smaller hole would do the work, even 
| ae arily, it would be a lifesaver for me. 
h this thought in mind, I dug a hole at right 
les to the guy wire, instead of in line with 
formerly. Then I drove the rod into the 
th, at right angles to the hole and in line 
e guy wire, until the end projected in 
hole. The log was then slipped down into 

le and anchored on the end of the rod. 
hew anchor was complete! 








Ewent on. Not one of these supposedly 
ary anchors had to be replaced. The guy 
$ were just as tight as the day they were 
on. Why? Because these new anchors could 

‘Sip or creep. The strain was against solid 


| tather than the displaced soil of the old 
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z disadvantage, of course, was the diffi- 
in bolting the rod to the log after it had 





y take the most time but the strength and — 


The ele phone and \eleqve 
bution to the Farm» 


been sunk into the hole. The development of a 
metal plate was the natural result. This not 
only completely eliminated the difficulty but 
strengthened the anchor materially and made a 
much smaller hole necessary. 


This is the history of the NEVER-CREEP AN- 
CHOR. Gradually it was refined, patented and 
marketed. At this time there is not a country 
on the globe in which NEVER-CREEP ANCHORS 
are not used. You will find telephone poles 
along every Iowa highway, telegraph poles along 
every Iowa railroad, poles carrying the electric 
light and power to your homes, anchored with 
NEVER-CREEPS. Today, with a fifteen year rec- 
ord of proven permanence behind them, the 
baby NEVER-CREEP ANCHOR is offered to those 
Iowa Farmers who appreciate its time, labor and 
money-saving possibilities, who—like myself— 
have too often and too uselessly, wasted their 
time burying “dead-men.” 
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More time ahd\money are spent on fencing than 
for the mainted@uce of any other one thing on 
the farm. By rele part of the time and 
labor.expended is forthe installation, replacement 
or strengthening of thecdrner posts, for the fence 
is only as strong as its corhex posts and the corner 
posts are only as strong as théeifanchors. Full well 
does the farmer know the workNhe time, the diffi- 
culties involved—not to mention e i 
—of adequate anchorage for his corh 


















phone, telegraph and power lines of a doxe 
countries up and working, playing no small pz 
in the efficiency of these various services. 





Today, Never-Creep Anchors are ready to serve 
the farmers of Iowa. Capable of standing a strain 
of 6,000 pounds, four times as much as you can 
put on your fence and amply sufficient for silos 
and windmills, Never-Creeps solve every anchorage 
problem on the farm. Installed in fifteen minutes, 
requiring but one of your tools—an auger, out- 
lasting the fence itself, Never-Creeps save time, 
eliminate back-breaking labor, and substantially 
decrease maintenance costs. 


The Recommended by better Hard- 


NEVER CREEP™ 


For Fences, - 
Silos and 
Windmills. 


Anchor< 


Manufactured by 
CHANCE COMPANY, CENTRALIA, Mo. 





fo | lowa Farmers 





tia 
Fence Anchors 


1,000 Iowa Farmers are invited to test this 
Remarkable Anchor at our Expense. Quickly and 
Easily Installed, without Special Tools or "Ectra 
Material, Never-Creeps Save Time, Labor and Money 
and Solve every Anchorage Problem on the Farm. 
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Because, according to government fig- 
ures, more time and money is spent 
on fencing than for the maintenance 
of any other one thing on the farm, 
the NEVER-CREEP FENCE ANCHOR 
fills a definite need. Installed in fif- 
teen minutes, without special tools, _/, 
without extra labor,the NEVER-CREEP 44/.// 
is in and in to stay. It never has to be i i Y 
replaced. For corner-posts, gate-posts, in Dy 

silos, windmills and.a hundred and / 
one other uses around the farm, the 

telegraph and the telephone offer 

this development to the farm. Wy 














ware, Implement and Lumber Dealers, Never- 
Creep Anchors sell for $1.95. In order to better 
introduce them to the Farmers of Iowa, this Com- 
pany is going to give away, ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
Never-Creep Anchors to the first one thousand 
Iowa Farmers mailing the coupon below. There 
is no cost. All we ask in return is their frank, 
honest opinion of the anchor—whether or not it 
is easy to install, whether or not it does the work, 
whether or not it is a big improvement over 
anything you have ever used. 






















We are putting it up to the Farmers of Iowa. 
One thousand will serve as the jury. They, 
will decide if the product of the Tele- 
graph and Telephone Industries can 

efficiently serve them. Will you 


























ceived are? 


this rema yy 4 

offer. Mai fy 

yours now! Lf Rod CHANCE 
COMPANY, 


e 
o Centralia, Mo. 


Ad 
Attention Mr. A. B. 
Chance—If this coupon 
is one of the first thousand 
e you receive, kindly send me 
one of your Never-Creep An- 
chors which is offered FREE, 
providing I install it at once and“ 
2 you my honest opinion of it. I 
will be to give it a fair trial and 
tell you I think. 
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Bs of every great industry are the ideals of 


some pioneer, some leader, some master-mind 
—that hew close to the line of some great 


principle. To operate in strict 
conformity with the principles 
of the Golden Rule was the 
ideal of Mr. J. C. Penney 
when he founded the family of 
J. C. Penney Company Depart- 
ment Stores in 1902. 


This ideal, this pledge, was un- 
failingly kept in his first Store. 
No one was disappointed. Be- 
cause people had confidence in 
Mr. Penney, they bought his 
goods and returned for more. 


The Store—small but guided by 
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The Famous Nation-Wide Values 
to Be Had at Our Stores in 


New Spring Coats and Dresses 


For Women, Misses and Juniors 
—in the latest styles, colors 
and materials — invite 
your immediate attention 
The work-dresses of the house—Our House 
Frocks at 79 cents—are preferred by thousands 
because of their superiority and style. 


We recommend Jaciel Toilet Goods 
for we know them to be pure, effica- 
cious and a delight to use. Sold only 
in our stores. 
For Men and Young Men, Our Hats at $2.98 
and $3.98 and Our Caps at $1.98, represent 
an unusually high craftsmanship and styling. 





an unwavering ideal— 
was the beginning of a 
mercantile achievement 
which, twenty-six years 
later, was to be a boon 
to the consuming public 
thruout the United States. 





a ey ANerrrUrions 
‘m  ICPENNEY(o 


“ where savings are greatest ’’ 




















The J. C. Penney Company today has 954 De. 
partment Stores, scattered over 46 States, which 
serve with the same faithfulness, millions of men, 
women and children. 


Courteous treatment, a sym- 
pathetic interest in the buying 
problems of customers, built-in 


quality that lasts and a fair price | 


—from these people have learn- 
ed to have confidence in the 
Company and its operations. 
Large buying resources are made 
to function to the economical 
advantage of the public. 


The J. C. Penney Company 
Store nearest you, cordially in- 
vites you to call, to judge for 


yourself its values and its preparedness to serve you 
well and save ‘you more. 


Our Spring Store News Catalog will tell you of 
many economies. If your address is not on the mail - 
ing list of our Store nearest you, please send it. The 
Catalog will be feady soon after March first. 


Dry 
Goods, 
Clothing, 
Furnishings, 
and Shoes, for 

the Entire F 





Home Offices: 330 West 34th Street, New York City—102 Stores in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, as Follows— 





: Mllinois Galesburg Paris Boone Creston ~ Iowa City Oskaloosa Waverly Hamilton Moberly 
Belleville Jacksonville Pontiac Burlington Decorah Iowa Falls Ottumwa Webster City Hannibal Nevada 
Bushnell Kankakee Quincy - Carroll - Dubuque Keokuk Perry Independence Poplar Bluf 
Cairo Kewanee Rockford Cedar Rapids __Eldora Le Mars Red Oak Missouri Jefferson City Richmond 
Canton LaSalle Streator Centerville Emmetsburg Maquoketa Shenandoah Boonville Joplin 
Centralia Lincoln Taylorville © Chariton Estherville Marshalltown encer Brookfield Kennett St. Joseph 
Danville Mattoon Charles City Fairfield Mason City Storm Lake Cape Girardeau Kirksville Sedalia 
Decatur Moline Iowa — Fort Dodge Muscatine Vinton Carthage Macon Springfield 
Dixon Mount Carmel Albia Fort Madison Newton Washington Chillicothe Marshall Trenton 
Elgin Murphysboro Ames Gana Bluffs Grinnell Oelwein Waterloo Columbia Maryville 
Freeport Pana Atlantic Cresco Hawarden Osage Waukon Clinton Mexico we 
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Plow used -in 


shortly after the 
Revolution. 


Egypt or Mesopotamia, altho the word 

‘‘plow’’ is a rather imaginative term to 
apply to the forked stick which the an- 
cients dragged thru the ground. Some of the 
barbarous peoples of central Asia of the pres- 
ent day still use such an implement. A yoke of 
oxen is hitched to one prong of a Y-shaped 
stick, the farmer grasps another projection, and 
the third end, whieh is often charred in order 
to make it more tough, is seratched along the 
ground in such a way as to make parallel fur- 
tows or grooves, The ground is not turned over 
—it is simply stirred up. 

The first real improvement on this truly nat- 
ural plow was the tying or pinning of a block 
of wood on the end of the stick in such a way 
that a sharp edge enabled the plow to cut the 
ground more easily and at the same time one of 
the sloping sides of the block pulverized the 
soil better beeause it displaced a greater amount 
of the soil. This crude invention represented 
the highest form of the plow until the year 
1700, when a thrifty Dutchman devised the 
famous Rotherham plow, which was the first 
implement to suecessfully lift the dirt and 
crumble it by causing it to fall back into the 
furrow. The tool had the first plow-share and 
mold-board ever invented. 

Almost exact duplicates of this plow are still 
wed in parts of Europe today. It was not a 
long time, however, until a Scotchman named 
Small contrived to fasten strips 
of iron on the wearing parts of 
the Rotherham plow, thus pro- 
longing its life enormously. About 
1730, an Englishman by the name 
of Joseph Foljamb, patented a 
plow with all the. wearing parts 
made of iron, but it was not suc- 
cessful beeause the soft iron wore 
away rapidly, and was easily bent 
or broken by stones. Besides, its 
cost was prohibitive. Another pi- 
meer in the plow industry in 
England was P. P. Howard, who 
improved the Dutch plow, espe- 
tially by the invention of the 
bridle and elevis, which reeulat- 
ed the depth and width of the 
furrow. 


Te first plow was probably devised in 


Earliest American Plows 


The early American settlers 
had few plows. As late as 1632, 
the preparation of the ground for 
trops im Plymouth colony was 

¢ by means of hoes and mat- 
It is reported that there 


Bay colony in the year 1631; but no more than 





Hers in the early days were passed around, 


THE STORY OF THE 
STEEL PLOW 


Like Grandfather, We Still “Follow the 


Plow” But It’s a Different Kind 
By Glen A. Blackburn 


and in the same way that threshing machines 
are now operated. The following deseription of 
a colonial plow will convey some notion of the 
impressiveness of the implement: ‘‘I think it 
was about twelve feet long. I know that it re- 
quired eight to ten oxen to draw it, one man to 
ride upon the beam to keep it in the ground, 
and a man to follow with a heavy iron hoe to 
dig up the baulks.’’ 


Iron Plows Might Poison the Soil 


The first patent ever issued in the United 
States for a plow was in 1797, to Cliarles New- 
bold, of Burlington, New Jersey. The Newbold 
plow was made entirely of iron did was so much 
more easily pulled than the heavy wooden im- 
plements that one man and two horses could 
easily operate it. But the farmers feared that 
the iron in the plow would poison the soil; 
plows had always been made of wood, and it 
was feared that the rust of the iron plow-share 
or even the bare contact with the iron itself 
would make the weeds flourish and the field 
crops languish, Large crowds would gather to 
witness demonstrations of the new tool, and 
would admire the easy draft, the increased 
speed, and the better pulverized condition of 
the soil; yet they feared ‘‘land poisoning.’’ 

Newbold’s plow never became commonly 
used. Plows continued to be made by black- 
smiths, carpenters, or sometimes by the farmer 
himself. The only necessary material was a 


A plow from 
what was then the 
frontier, the Wy- 
oming valley of 
New York in, Rev- 
olutionary times. 


his day’s work. Six of these plows cost me on 
an average last year $5 each to keep the shares 
and eoulters fit for work, and the wear of the 
other parts could not be less than $1 to $6 per 
year for each plow.”’ 

One reason for the rapid wearing of the mold- 
board as well as for the inefficient work per- 
formed by the early plows, was the unscientific 
shape of the share and mold-board. Thomas 
Jefferson, in 1798, carefully worked out in a 
blacksmith shop on his own Virginia plantation 
the correct size and shape of the mold-board, 
and had his plow makers pattern their plows 
after his model. As a result, his plow was more 
easily drawn thru the soil, and pulverized the 
stubble land much more thoroly. The mathe- 
matical studies of Jefferson were modified and 
improved slightly by James Small, in 1802; but 
the seientifie studies of neither Jefferson nor 
Small were ever-adopted generally. A plowing 
rig, in the words of one historian, still consist- 
ed of ‘‘a herd of steers pulling a tree thru the 
ground.’’ 

One of the most heroic figures in the devel- 
opment of the plow is Jethro Wood, a sturdy 
and prosperous Quaker who lived on a farm 
near Scipio, New York. His inventive mind 
played with the idea of an iron plow which 
would not easily wear out. He studied carefully 
the specifications of Jefferson and the recom- 
mendations of James Small. He determined to 
make an iron plow. The original contribution 
of Wood was the devising of a 








Were only thirty-seven plows in Massachusetts 


one farmer in each community had a plow, for 

were too expensive to maintain because of 
the rapid wearing out of the mold-board amt 
In some eases a town would offer 
bounty to anyone who would own a plow, and 
Sieh a person would hire himself and his plow 
ind to the farmers in the same way that 





Steel plows behind a tractor do the job for us today. 


tough, knotty piece of a tree fork cut with axes 
into the shape of a mold-board, aceording to the 
notion of the builder. The life of such a tool 
was very brief, but the materials were not ex- 
pensive. A farmer of 1820, in Rhode Island, 
described his plow in the following words: ‘‘It 
had a ten-foot beam and a four-foot landside; 
your furrows stand up like the ribs of a lean 
horse in the month of Mareh. A lazy plowman 
may sit on the beam and count every bout of 


plow of which the working por- 
tions were made entirely of iron 
and made in three parts, and 
bolted together in such a way 
that any one of the parts could 
be replaced when it beeame worn 
out. In 1819; he patented such a 
plow. It was made entirely of 
iron, except the beam and han- 
dles. The shape of the mold- 
board was so nearly perfect that 
later plow makers have found it 
necessary to make very few: im- 
provements in that respect; in 
fact, Jethro Wood’s plow was al- 
most identical with the modern 
stubble or pulverizing plow. 





Many Infringements 


No sooner had the invention 
proved a success than a horde of 
infringers sprang up and began 
making exact duplicates of 
Wood’s patent. .Contrary to a 
prevalent notion, the patentite 
of an invention does not actually 
protect the inventor; any monoply which he 
may enjoy with respect to the production of his 
article is dependent entirely upon the success 
with which he prosecutes his infringers. In or- 
der to reap any reward for the thousands of 
dollars and the years of time which the honest 
Quaker had expended upon his invention, he 
found it necessary to pour still more money 
into the enterprise in the prosecution of the 
unserupulous persons (Concluded on page 10) 
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ATTEND’ YOUR PARTY CAUCUSES AND 
CONVENTIONS 


VERY Republican Iowa farmer who makes 


any pretense of being interested in national 
affairs as they relate to farming, should set 
aside Tuesday, February 21, to attend his pre- 
cinct caucus, at which time the delegates will 
be selected to the county Republican conven- 
tion. If the right men are selected in these 
precinct caucuses, it will be much easier for 
the county conventions to send the right men 
to the state convention. The county convention 
is on Saturday, February 25. It is a foregone 
conclusion that the state convention, which will 
meet March 7, will instruct a delegation for 
Lowden as president. This is so certain that 
many farmers may not think it worth while to 
attend either the precinct or county conven- 
tions. In that case, there is grave danger that 
the delegation sent by Iowa to the national con- 
vention will not be of the caliber that is needed, 
as it is a time when we need the biggest, clear- 
est-thinking, broadest men for our representa- 
tives. The problem in our precinct, county and 
state conventions this year is to pick men who 
are fundamentally sound on the agricultural 
question, men who will withdraw if necessity 
arises, before they will compromise their sound 
convictions for political favors. 

The fundamental purpose of a political party 
is to express ‘policies and not to hold together 
a machine to give soft jobs to worthy persons. 
It is perfectly proper for Iowa farmers to put 
forth their greatest effort to see that the party 
which they have inherited from the past has an 
opportunity to formulate a fundamentally 
sound agricultural policy. The farmers are in 
stronger position today than they were in 1924, 
because they understand the issues more clear- 
ly, and they will find many folks in the cities 
and towns ready to rally to their support and 
leadership. We can not stress too strongly the 
importance of their attending the party caucus- 
es, February 21. 





HOW DO THEY MEASURE UP? 


A’ LINCOLN’S birthday comes around each 

year it always makes us wonder what a 
man like Lincoln would do if he were president 
now. It is, of course, possible that a different 
set of qualities might better fit the needs of the 
present, and yet we have a feeling that Lin- 


eoln’s humanity, his idealism, and his shrewd 
humor, could do good work today. 

When we think of our policy in Nicaragua 
and the Philippines, we ought to remember that 
Lincoln said: 

‘‘When the white man governs himself, that 
is self-government; but when he governs him- 
self and also governs another man, that is 
more than self-government ; that is despotism.”’ 

In his attack on the Mexican war Lincoln de- 
fined the ambitions of the imperialists of both 
his day and ours when he said they reminded 
him of the Illinois farmer who insisted, ‘‘I ain’t 
greedy about land; I only want what jines 
mine.”’ 

On the conscription of wealth as well as of 
men in time of national emergency Lincoln’s 
view may be guessed from what happened when 
the secretary of the treasury brought a group 
of New York bankers in to consult about a new 
federal loan. The secretary in introducing 
them said: 

‘*T ean vouch for their patriotism and loyalty ; 


‘for, as the Good Book says, ‘Where the treasure 


is, there will the heart be also.’ ’’ To this Mr. 
Lincoln replied : 

‘‘There’s another text I remember that might 
equally apply: ‘Where the carcass is, there 
will the eagles be gathered together.’ ’’ 

Lincoln’s sympathy with the needs of agri- 
culture admits of no question. The homestead 
act was as vital a part of farm demands of that 
day as the McNary-Haugen bill is now. Bu- 
chanan vetoed the homestead act. The new 
Republican party put it thru again and Lin- 
coln signed it. 

All in all, Lincoln isa good measuring stick 
for us, especially in a presidential year. Try 
putting some of our present public men up 
against him. Which of them scores the highest 
on the Lincoln scale? 


NEW LIGHT ON CONTAGIOUS 
ABORTION 
R. C. P. FITCH, of Minnesota, one of the 
most noted speakers attending the meeting 
of the Iowa Veterinarians’ Association, and a 
world authority on contagious abortion, 
brought out some mighty interesting informa- 
tion concerning that dread disease. First he 
said that practically all abortions are conta-. 
gious, that much less than one per cent are 
caused by mechanical causes. In his opinion, 
it is almost never than a ealf is ‘‘slipped’’ be- 
cause of the cow being kicked or anything of 
that sort. While sometimes the abortion will 
appear to result from that cause, it will usually 
be found that some germ was present and that 
the injury was only the superficial cause. The 
germ causing abortion in about 85 per cent of 
the cases is the Bang bacillus. 

The interesting thing about the Bang bacillus 
which causes the greater part of the trouble is 
that it is transferred from one cow to another 
by way of the mouth because of the habit which 
cows have of licking around each others’ tails. 
Bulls may become infected as well as cows, but 
they do not spread the disease to anywhere near 
the extent that we have been taught to believe 
in the past. For all practical purposes, calves 
are immune to the disease until they reach the 
age of eight or nine months. It is perfectly 
practical, therefore, to raise a herd of clean 
calves from infected cows, provided the clean 
calves are not allowed to associate with the in- 
fected cows after the age of seven or eight 
months. Thousands of cows are infected with 
contagious abortion and spread it to other cows 
who themselves no longer abort and who appar- 
ently are normal in every way. 

According to Doctor Fitch, the first thing 
for a farmer to do when abortion is in his herd 
is to have his local veterinarian take blood sam- 
ples from each cow and-send these samples to 
the experiment station for the agglutination 
blood test. If only 15 per cent of the cows are 
infected, it may be better to divide the herd 





- the reasons for industrial success. 


into two parts, sothat there will no longer } 
a chance for the healthy cows to become infegt 
ed by licking the diseased cows. 


Raw milk from cows infected with contagion (0 
abortion occasionally, tho not so very oft Ber 


causes a type of fever in human beings, know 
as undulent fever? This fever comes and goy 


in a rather irregular manner, and is usuallyi, 


confused by doctors with tuberculosis, typhoig 
fever, or some infection of the digestive tra 

The fever may last for only a month or two @ 
several months. A definite diagnosis of thiy 
fever in human beings can be made by the same 
kind of a blood test as is used with cows, the 
blood test being made in most states free of 
charge by the people at the experiment station, 

It is probable that the relation of contagious 
abortion in cows to human health is not so very 
close, but if further investigation should proyg 
that undulent fever is more prevalent than jj: 
now suspected, it may be that the fight againg 
contagious abortion will eventually be conduet.: 
ed-along much the same lines as the fight 
against tuberculosis, Forward-looking dairy. 
men will be wise to consider having an agegluti. 
nation test made on their herds at the very 
first opportunity. No matter what the resulty: 
may be, the local veterinarian can usually he 
trusted to keep whatever develops from the 
blood tests, to himself. Most of the Iowa veter. 
inarians have heard Doctor Fitch speak and 
they are far better posted on the proper meth, ' 
od of handling the disease than anyone in the 
country was five or six years ago. 

It is now evident that a really common sense 
way of handling contagious abortion is going 
to be developed. This is one of the most hope 
ful pieces of news which has come to dairy 
farmers for many a year. We estimate that con 
tagious abortion has been causing the farmers 
of the middle-west a loss of at least $50,000,000 
annually, either directly thru abortions or in 
directly thru sterility, caked udder, etc. We 
now believe, after conferring with Doctor Fitch, 
that there is prospect of the loss from abortion 
being cut in half within the next ten years. If 
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the veterinarians are able to conquer contagious 
abortion they will have made one of their great 
est contributions to public welfare. 





NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT WEEK 


EVERAL years ago the manufacturers of 
farm implements co-operated with the farm 
implement dealers to establish National Farm 
Equipment Week. It is an educational week, 
the purpose being to have on display the vari- 
ous lines of implements that are in use in the 
territory, particularly new machinery that has 
been developed. Dealers and factory repre 


. sentatives will be on hand to give informatio 


about both classes of machinery. : 
Farm machinery has played an important} 


. part in the development of American agricul 


ture, and has enabled farmers to do more and- 
better work in less time. The use of labor sav- 
ing machinery in the factory has been one of 


labor saving machinery on the farm has like 
wise been a factor in bettering farm incomes. 

Particularly big strides have been made by 
the implement manufacturers in the last few 
years in improving farm machinery. Every- 
thing in the line of machinery for the farm and 
farm home will be on display at the implement 


- dealers’ stores, February 13-18. 
Manufacturers and dealers are co-operating 


plan 
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in National Farm Equipment Week. They im § 


vite the co-operation of farm folks in making 
the week a success and of mutual benefit to all 


concerned. The implement dealers of the corn | 


belt will be most happy to have farm people” 


visit their stores during the week. This week 


offers not only good opportunities to secure 


more thoro knowledge of implements that aré §T}j 


helpful on the’ farm, but likewise a chance 
for better acquaintance with those who make 


and sell machinery. 
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_ HAIL DAMAGE TO CORN 


ORD has recently come from the Illinois 
* station concerning hail damage to corn. 
(orn plants were artificially damaged in dif- 
rent ways during July, August and Septem- 
ter and then the yields were compared with 
nm plants which had not been damaged at all. 
lightest damage was when the leaves were 
whipped with a wire brush to shred them when 
tassels were just beginning to come out, in 
themiddle of July. This only reduced the corn 
jeld 2.7 bushels per acre. A week later, when 
ithe tassels were out and the ear shoots were 
inning, but there were no silks, the same 


adamage of ten bushels an acre, or about 16 per 
nt. When all the leaves were jerked off just 
as the plants were beginning to silk, the yield 
ranged from one to five bushels per acre. The 
stalks produced little ears two or three inches 
Jong and not worth the labor of husking. When 
the leaves were stripped off when the corn was 
in the milk stage, the yield was reduced by 
from one-third to one-half. In this case, the 
ears were of nearly normal size, but the kernels 
were exceedingly chaffy and of a rather chalky, 
floury appearance. 

It would seem that with corn the most seri- 
ous time for the ordinary moderate hail storm 
tocome is about ten days after the tassels begin 
to appear, which ordinarily means that hail is 
likely to do the most severe damage in late 
July and early August. Before the tassels ap- 
pear, hail damage to corn is not nearly so seri- 
gus as most people think, except in unusual 
cases of extraordinary severity. In a general 
way, it seems as tho the damage to the yield of 
ern is about proportionate to the percentage 
of reduction in the leaf area. But in many 
cases, the situation is complicated by bruises to 


#the stalk. Stalk bruises, however, are not usu- 


aly so important as many people think. It 
vould be interesting if some of the more expe- 
rienced hail adjusters in Iowa would co-operate 
with the farm crops people at Ames to work on 
a little experiment in artificially treating 









plants to get a check on the actual damage to 
yield. This would make for a better feeling 
between farmers and the hail insurance eom- 
panies. Hail is sufficiently widespread over 
the corn belt so we believe that this preliminary 
experiment at the Illinois station should be 
followed up. 





IOWA EXPERIMENT ASSOCIATION 
RESULTS 


HE most interesting thing reported by Joe 

Robinson, of Ames, to the lowa experiment 
station, the first week in February, was the 
performance of Velvet barley. Velvet barley, 
as Wallaces’ Farmer readers know, is ‘a smooth 
awned sort developed by Prof. H. K. Hayes, 
of the Minnesota experiment station. Last year 
Joe Robinson sent it out to thirty-four different 
farmers to compare with their home varieties 
in yield. When the reports came in last fall, 
the Velvet barley had yielded an average of 
36.43 bushels, as compared with 32.98 bushels 
for the home varieties. Evidently, Velvet bar- 
ley not only has the advantage of smooth awns 
which make shocking and threshing much more 
agreeable, but it also yields well. This is very 
reassuring and should result in a great increase 
m barley growing in Iowa during the next 
few years. 


_ The second most interesting thing was the 


Performance of Iobred wheat. During the past 
four years, 113 comparisons have been made by 
farmers between their home varieties and this 
ew wheat as brought out by Prof. L. C. Bur- 
nett, the plant breeder at Ames. These tests 
Indicate an average of 23.6 bushels for the 
lobred and 21.73 bushels for the home varieties. 
‘lirty-four tests comparing Iobred with Kan- 
ted have given a difference of 2.7 bushels per 
fre in favor of Iobred. Moreover, two-thirds 


jind of leaf shredding with a wire brush caused ~ 


of those who reported claimed that the Iobred 
was hardier than the home variety. Also many 
liked Iobred because of its stiffer straw and 
its habit of holding its head erect instead of 
drooping it over, like Turkey Red does. With- 
out much question, Iobred wheat is one of Pro- 
fessor Burnett’s outstanding contributions to 
the wealth-producing power of Iowa. 

Togold oats, introduced last year for the first 
time, did not prove to have any advantage over 
such well established sorts as the Iowa 105, 
Iowa 103 and Iowar. In fact, in twenty-nine 
tests, the Iowa 105 seemed to be slightly better 
than the Iogold. 

Seed corn tests conducted by the experiment 
association for the past four years were some- 
what ineonelusive. In north-central Iowa, Os- 
terland’s strain of Reid Yellow Dent seemed 
to give a somewhat better result than any other 
of the strains sent out by the college, proving 
considerably better on the average than the 
Todent. » In south-central Iowa, Black’s corn 
did unusually well. Black’s corn, in fact, gave 
outstandingly better results than any other of 
the sorts tried out, including Krug. In south- 
ern Iowa, McCulloch’s corn did well, being bet- 
ter adapted there than in north-central or in 
south-central Iowa. 

Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who wish to 
co-operate with the Iowa station in trying out 
new strains of crops should write to Mr. Joe 
Robinson, at Ames. 





WHAT PREVENTED FARM LEGIS- 
LATION? 


AN AMUSING comment on farm bills comes 

out in the Washington notes in The Na- 
tion’s Business. After discussing the different 
plans, the reporter says: 

‘*Political factors may lead to the passage of 
one of these bills, but lack of unity among farm 
leaders may bring the same impasse which has 
prevented legislation in the past few years.”’ 

The writer has a short memory. Farm or- 
ganizations agreed on a bill last year, and it 
was passed by both houses of congress. The 
only thing that prevented the legislation was 
the veto of President Coolidge. Farmers have 
not forgotten this, even tho one Washington 
reporter has. 
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{OR thousands of years the corn belt was 
either a grass or timber country. Today 
most of the corn belt is denuded of both grass 
and forests. The water table has been lowered 
by five or ten feet, the creeks have been made 
muddy, and millions of tons of soil have been 
earried down to the Gulf of Mexieo. The dif- 
ficulty is that over the greater part of the corn 
belt we try to put at least half our crop land 
into corn. From the short-time point of view 
that seems to be the system which pays best. 
Most of us feel that we can’t afford to be any- 
thing else but soil miners. In Iowa, we go 
ahead year after year raising ten or eleven mil- 
lion aeres of corn when we should be raising 
only seven or eight million acres. If we had a 
long-time program for agriculture in Iowa, one 
of the first things to do would be to shift three 
million acres from corn into clover 6r grass. 
Tenants and heavily mortgaged land owners 
feel that they can not make a shift of this kind. 
Something ought to be done to make it attrac- 
tive for them to do so. 

The people at Ames, the county agents, and 
the farm papers talk continually about growing 
more clover and alfalfa, but in spite of all the 
talk, they don’t seem to be getting anywhere. 
We still grow less than one-fourth as much clo- 
ver as we should. Would it help te exempt all 
land in clover and alfalfa from taxation? Does 
someone have a better scheme? 


FRIEND whose family has lived in south- 

eastern Iowa for more than fifty years tells 
me that he recently had occasion to compare 
the shipments of grain and livestock this past 
year out of his home town with the same kind 
of shipments fifty years ago. It seems that 
the livestock shipments are now almost identical 
with what they were in the seventies. But in 
the seventies this town shipped out about 500 
ears of corn, 200 cars of oats and 100 ears of 
wheat annually, whereas, in recent years the 
shipments of all three grains put together ordi- 
narily amount to less than 50 cars a year. My 
friend accounted for the change by the decline 
in soil fertility. He said his family knew of 
several pieces of land which had produced 
from 70 to 90 bushels of corn per acre fifty 
years ago, which are now producing around 40 
bushels. 

Of course, the experience in northern Iowa 
has been. totally different. Shipments from 
most northern Iowa towns are now several 
times as great as they were fifty years ago. 
This is largely because northern Iowa has de- 
veloped more recently and has not yet had op- 
portunity to mine out her soil to the same de- 
gree. I am wondering, however, what the fi- 
ures will reveal fifty years hence if careful soil 
building programs are not adopted in northern 
Iowa. So much of this northern Iowa land is 
being farmed by tenants that I would expect 
its fertility to go down very rapidly. 

Here and there are farmers who have a far 
more productive soil than their fathers or their 
grandfathers ever had. By using manure, clo- 
vers, lime and phosphates skillfully, they 
have done wonders in inereasing the yielding 
power of their land. But so far such men have 
been the exception rather than the rule. Most 
men who have had the intelligence, capital and 
foresight to start a long-time soil building pro- 
gram have felt that they could get a larger sat- 
isfaction by using their capital and talents in 
the cities rather than on the farm. 





HEN I was talking to the county agent 

of one of the best farming counties in 
Iowa, he told me that about 5 per cent of the 
crop land in that county was in clover or clo- 
ver and timothy. Two-thirds of the crop land 
was put into corn. Under such a system, the 
corn yields average about 40 bushels an acre. 
This man has learned from his own personal 
experience, however, that when one-fourth the 
crop land is put into clover, the corn yields 
ean be brought up quite rapidly to better than 
60 bushels an acre. From the standpoint of 
farming technique, the greatest single need in 
Iowa is less land in corn and five times as 
much land in elover and alfalfa. What will 
we do with the hay? If we have too much, 
plow it under as fertilizer. 





OR some reason, more Iowa farmers than 

usual are asking about substituting speltz 
or emmer for oats. Speltz or emmer is a kind 
of wheat which threshes with the hull left on. 
It has a feeding vaiue somewhat similar to bar- 
ley, but does not yield nearly as well. In fact, 
it is only in the drier parts of the extreme west- 
ern corn belt that it seems to be worth while 
at all. Most farmers who want to experiment 
with something else than oats should by all 
means try barley rather than speltz or emmer. 


H. A. WALLACE. 





Leadership is a good deal like happiness. It is 
not to be sought after as an end in itself. The man 
who spends his time looking for happiness never 
finds the real thing. The man who follows his own 
business right well, and is ever trying to prenare 
himself for the work of the man higher up, is like 
the light on the candlestick, which can not well be 
hid.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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WHY IOWA FARMERS USE TRACTORS 


Survey Shows Variety of Tasks fer Which Tractor Power Is Used 


farms? Well, for one thing, it does a 

good deal more belt work than most of 
us have figured. The tractor survey recently 
completed by Wallaces’ Farmer collected de- 
tailed reports from over two hundred tractor 
owners scattered over Iowa. All sizes of farms 
and types of farming were included in the 
group. Tractors reported covered a wide va- 
riety of makes and considerable variation as te 
size. 

All these men used the tractor for plowing 
and 93 per cent used it for disking. Aside from 
these two operations, tractors were most fre- 
quently used for two belt work jobs. Eighty 
per cent used the tractor to furnish power for 
grinding feed; 66 per cent used it to furnish 
power to saw wood. 

Of course, all farmers realize that on most 
farms the number of hours the tractor will be 
used for belt work is less than for the tractive 
jobs of plowing, disking, cutting grain, harrow- 
ing, pulling the corn picker or combine, culti- 
vating corn or doing road work. 


W ‘im jobs does the tractor do on Iowa 


rience these men have found that belt work is 
of real importance in making the fullest and 
most economical use of a tractér. 

That the size of tractors being used on corn 
belt farms is fast being standardized would be 
indicated by a study of these reports. On 
this group of farms, more than three-fourths of 
these men reported tractors in the two and 
three plow group. All of those purchased with- 
in the last four years were either those in the 
10-20 group or 15-30 group. 

Judging by the suggestions made, tractors of 
10-20 and 12-20 rating are best adapted to av- 
erage sized: farms and smaller. Such tractors 
can not do all belt work jobs satisfactorily with 
much of the machinery of the size now in use. 
This applies particularly to large threshing 
rigs, corn shellers and some silo filling outfits. 
The 10-20 size offers distinct economy in orig- 
inal cost and repairs. With this lower weight 
they have an advantage in soils that pack easily 
and on farms where the tractor is used for the 
lighter field operations such as harrowing and 


corn cultivating. Judging by this Survey, | 
tractors larger than a 15-30 or thereabouts apg 
rapidly passing out of use on Iowa farms. Only 
6 per cent reported larger tractors in use and 
with these none had been purchased withi, 
five years. 


While a large number of men reporting hag 


tractors that were comparatively new, 24 pep 
cent had used the tractor they were operating 
Seven years or more. Six per cent Of the mep: 
were using their tractors for the tenth season op 
longer. 
tractors from four to six years ago expressed 
the opinion that these would last ten or twelyg 
years or even longer. That the tractors put on 
the market during the last six or seven years 
will give several times as many days of satis. 
factory service as the tractors offered for sale 
twelve to fifteen years ago was rather fre. 
quently expressed by these experienced oper. 
ators. Sixty-one per cent of these men had 
tractor experience before they bought the trae 
tor or tractors in use at the present time and 
upon this experience they based the 
prediction as to the life of the trae. 





Nevertheless, adaptability and 
economy for grinding feed, sawing 
wood, threshing, filling silo, elevat- 
ing grain, and shredding corn, 
should be given real consideration 
in,choosing a tractor, judging by 
the reports of these experienced 
users of tractors in all parts of 
Iowa. For the whole group of men 
reporting there was an average use 
per tractor for four tractive jobs 
and over three and one-half belt 
work jobs. 

This large group of tractor own- 
ers were asked to give suggestions 
to farmers who are considering the 
purchase of a tractor. The three 
things most frequently suggested. 
were—get a tractor large enough to 
handle the machinery under the 
difficult conditions sometimes met ; 
buy a tractor made by a large com- 
pany with a local dealer or nearby 
distributor; get a tractor well 
adapted to belt work. Thru expe- 








One kind of slack-time job for the tractor. % 


tor now in use. 

The use of the tractor off the 
farm for the doing of work, wheth. 
er belt, field, road or other work, 
is a really important part of get. 
ting the most out of it, judged by 
these reports. 

Seventy-four per cent reported 
specifie work done off the farm; an 
average of twenty-six days of work 
per year was done off the farm 
Almost one-half of these tractor op. 





$100 or more. A_ considerable 
group worked off the farm for hire 
fifty days or more. Almost 30 per 
cent of the whole number of men 
whose tractors are considered in 
the report earned $300 or more by 
work done off the farm by the trae. 
tor. Custom belt work threshing, 
shelling, silo filling, and such jobs 
lead but (Concluded on page 34) 


MORE SUPPORT FOR THE HAUGEN BILL 


Tobacco Co-operatives Tell Committee to Retain Equalization Fee 


ress report on farm legislation and a 

very few affiliated subjects covering a 
week in which there have been almost no special 
developments. Hence it will be brief. 

The house committee on agriculture found its 
time badly split up with corn borer hearings, 
unanimous eonsent matters, etc., so that~two 
witnesses only on the general farm relief legis- 
lation were adequately heard. These two were 
representatives of the tobacco producers, and 
were thoughtful, well informed and _ positive 
witnesses in support of the MceNary-Haugen 
plan, and the equalization fee method. They 
were J. M. Kehoe, representing the Burley To- 
baeco Growers’ Association, and Geoffrey Mor- 
gan, representing the Dark Tobacco Growers’ 
Association. 


Farm Bureau Takes Positive Stand 


Prior to their statements, a formal endorse- 
ment of the testimony of Chester Gray, Wash- 
ington representative of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in the form of a telegram 
signed by President Thompson and all the 
members of the legislative committee of the 
Federation, was placed in the committee rec- 
ord. It was addressed to Chairman Haugen of 
the committee in response to his inquiry and 
read as follows: 

‘*We wish to reply, as did Mr. Gray, namely, 
that our program is a positive program. We 
have no authority given us, and in turn can 


YY ree report D. C.—This is a prog- 


give Mr. Gray no authority to support any bill 
other than the one containing the equalization 
fee principle.’’ 

The statements of Messrs. Kehoe and Mor- 
gan placed the organized tobacco growers 
squarely behind the Haugen bill and the 
equalization fee principle. 

‘“We regard the Haugen bill,’’ said Mr, Mor- 
gan, ‘‘as the necessary legal phrasing to make 
the equalization fee principle a workable 
method of bringing agricultural prices to a 
fair equality with the prices of other ecommod- 
ities.”’ 

In addition to this national legislation Mr. 

forgan gave his opinion that the organization 
of producers was also necessary. ‘‘I do not 
believe that the law of supply and demand can 
work properly,’’ he said, ‘‘when the products 
are dealt in between unorganized producers 
and organized middlemen representing the con- 


\sumers. sat 


Both Mr. Kehoe and Mr. Morgan stated that 
they had carried on active work in their organ- 
izations to bring the various relief proposals 
very accurately to the attention of their mem- 
bers, down to the last man. This had been go- 
ing on ever since the bills were up in the last 
congress, and the MeNary-Haugen bill was ve- 
toed. It was as a result of this, Mr. Morgan 
said, that he could tell the committee that the 
26,000 members of the Dark Tobacco Growers’ 
Association were solidly in favor of the enact- 
ment of the equalization fee principle into law. 


The hearings will continue next week, open-— 


ing on Monday with Dr. Kilgore representing 
the organized cotton producers of the entire 
south. Dr. Kilgore is a strong supporter of the 


equalization fee principle and will discuss the | 


proposal in view of the later developments im 
cotton marketing and cotton prices. Following 


Dr. Kilgore there is a long list of waiting wit 


nesses. 
Much Testimony Yet to Be Taken 


Chester Davis, one of the directing lieuter 
ants in the campaign to secure the approval of 
the Haugen bill, states that he can see ahead 
several weeks of testimony. 

The lineup of the house committee is be 
lieved to be clearing. Congressman Thompson, 
of Ohio, is said to have become fully reconvert- 
ed to the equalization fee plan, while President 


Smith, of the Illinois Agricultural Association, - 


who has been here, indicates that the Illinois 
members of the committee will support the 


Haugen bill when the evidence is all before. 


them. 


The Grange debenture bill will be ae 
It wil: 
have two advocates in the committee, Ketcham = 
and Jones, of Texas. . There will be a three-day © 
hearing on this bill, it is now stated. It is not} 
believed this bill will secure sufficient support 
to get it anywhere, unless or until the Hauge figy,, 
bill is either killed or vetoed. Grange leader- § 
ship is not trying to sidetrack the Haugen bill: Hy 


on Monday by Ketcham, of Michigan. 


Many of those that had purchased 


erators did enough to amount to | 
source of income worth mentioning, | 
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{ ., thing before them in all four sections of 
\f the Iowa corn yield tests. Not only did 
grosses of inbreds do well but the erosses of va- 
rieties as made by George M. Allee, of Buena 
Vista county, Iowa, made a remarkable record 
in the open pollinated class. 
‘Allee has been steadily studying the corn 
lem of northwestern Iowa for the past thir- 
yyears. At one time he competed actively in 
the corn shows and was president of the Iowa 
Gorn and Small Grain Growers’ Association. 
During the past ten years he has found his 
greatest interest in crossing varieties (not in- 
preds). This. year he obtained his best results 
‘by crossing two early yellow dents which are 
not related to each other. 

In extreme northern Iowa William McAr- 
thur, of Cerro Gordo county, again came to the 
front with his Golden King and his Early Gold. 
‘Golden King is earlier than any of 
the other sorts commonly entered 


Cite of inbreds again swept every- 


By H. A. Wallace 


and 6.3 bushels-below McArthur’s Golden King. 
It would seem that many farmers in Floyd 
county could afford to pay McArthur $10 a 
bushel for his seed corn and still have a profit 
of 100 per cent. 

In district No. 3 the composite sample taken 
from the planter boxes of a number of Chicka- 
saw county farmers yielded 11 bushels less than 
McArthur’s Golden King. In district No. 5 the 
composite farmers’ sample from Wright county 
yielded one bushel per acre more than the aver- 
age of all the sorts entered by the corn breeders 
but it was seven bushels an acre under the Four 
County White entered by the Four County Ag- 
ricultural Improvement Association of Ackley. 
It was only in extreme southeastern Iowa that 
the farmer sorts seemed to be outstandingly 
good. Here a composite mixture from Henry 





HYBRIDS WIN IN EVERY SECTION 


Krug, Walden Dent, Golden King and Allee’s Crosses Do Well in Test 


the cross we would enter the result in the Iowa 
Corn Yield Test in our joint names. The two 
most important ingredients in the trophy win- 
ning cross are an inbred which came originally 
from Dr. G. N. Hoffer, of the Indiana station, 
and an inbred which I have developed after a 
number of years of selfing from an Illinois two- 
eared strain. This two-eared inbred has given 
good results for me in crosses for many years, 
but occasionally it yields poorly when the stand 
is too thin. I have seen crosses involving this 
two-eared strain yield considerably over 100 
bushels per aere when planted thickly on rich 
land in a favorable season. The sort which 
was second to the Baker and Wallace trophy 
winner in north-central Iowa is a corn which 
was sold commercially under the name of 
Hi-Bred. 

In southern Iowa, Merle Jenkins’ erass, U. S. 
D. A. No. 4, had an outstanding lead. Mr. 
Jenkins tells me that the inbreds in 
this. combination are some late 





in northern Iowa and has had the 
best all around yield record for a 
number of years. 


Pfister Wins in South-Central 


In south-central Iowa Lester 
Pfister, of Woodford county, Illi- 
nois, Won again with his Krug. 


section 


THE SECTION WINNERS 


The following results are averages of the yields produced by 
samples which were entered in all three districts of their particular 
. Only samples standing in the top one-third are listed. 


Northern Section 
OPEN-POLLINATED CLASS 


strains of MecCulloch’s Reid. It 
was obvious in examining the sam- 
ples of corn at the armory that this 
combination has a_ considerably 
larger ear under southern Iowa con- 
ditions than the sorts with which I 
have been working. Also it con- 
tains somewhat more moisture. 








This makes two successive years 


In extreme northern Iowa the 



































that Pfister’s Krug has been first Rank Soe al Exhibitor, Location and Variety Miller and Wallace corn which won 
in the open pollinated class of free | ; first was produced by crossing the 
south-central Iowa. Inasmuch as eet 51.88 | Wm. McArthur, Cerro Gordo.................. Golden King two-eared inbred to which I have 
Pfister also placed second in south- better nine 5132 | Wm. McArthur, Cerro Gordo...........-cesec0e Early Gold referred heretofore with an inbred 
em Iowa, it is evident that he has HYBRID CLASS - | out of an early Yellow Dent from 
astrain of Krug which is unusual- } SNES 57.08 | Miller & Wallace, Bremer... Hi-Bred M 3 Indiana, an inbred out of the Wis- 
ly well adapted to the southern > Se | 54.72 |Smith & Wallace, O’Brien.......................+ Hi-Bred S 1 eonsin — we ige Cold Resist- 
half of the state. It should be said, : ant, and an inbred out of McCork- 
however, that there were a number North-Central Section indale’s Leaming. 
of other strains of Krug entered in OPEN-POLLINATED CLASS Turner and Wallace had no sec- 
different districts in the corn yield , ase an 62.69 Geo. M. Allee, Buena Vista enicn Natencterehmddaesatcces’ A ey tion entries but in district No. 1 in 
. ee Eatessocton | 61.02 Geo. M. Allee, Buena Vista...............ccccccsseeees B. & J. z E 
test and that nearly all of them 3.............| 59:86 | Geo. M. Allee, Buena Vista... Ae: extreme northwestern Iowa they 
gave a good account of themselves, ES — =. <a Ioleaming had one eross of inbreds which 
altho perhaps not quite as good as HYBRID CLASS seemed to be outstandingly good, 
Piister’s. Pfister takes unusual . 67.94 |.Baker & Wallace, RinggOld.c.000000- HitBrea Ba | Yielding 15 bushels an acre ‘above 
care with his seed, examining each ieee 63.90 |"Newlin & Wallace, POM K......cccccccsscco- Hi-Bred N 1 McArthur’s well tried Golden 
ear which he puts in the yield test : King. This cross was the same as 
and giving each ear a careful ger- South-Central Section that of Miller and Wallace with 
mination test. OPEN-POLLINATED CLASS the exception that an early in- 
In southern Iowa, C. D. Kirkpat- , ee 60.69 | Lester Pfister, Woodford, Ml... Pfister’s Krug bred from the Connecticut sta- 
tick, of Keokuk county, won again etertant \vacleses | 60.14 G. V. Harkrader, DIQBIcteicecacessesses Harkrader Y. D. tion was substituted for the in- 
as he has done oftentimes in the Sereversecccarece | 60.04 McNeilly & Smith, JOMES............-.sscrssssssenee Ioleaming bred out of the Indiana early Yel- 
: 7 é y Race eae | 57.51 A. Wilson, Shelby.............. Wilson’s High Yield Y. D. 
past with his Walden Dent. This eee | 57.11 |Henry Bordeaux, Dallas.........0....0.... Bordeaux Y. D. low Dent. 





is a strain of Reid which is very 
poor from a show standpoint but 


HYBRID CLASS 


In the open pollinated class it is 
interesting to note in district No. 2 













63.40 

















: . : B Wallace, Ri > Ses ...Hi-Bred B : : 
which Kirkpatrick has developed 61.83 iorss “was ‘ii-Bred M10 | im northern Iowa that first place 
by the ear-row method until it fits 60.36 Cereal Crops and Diseases, Stor S. D. A. No. 3 was taken with a Bloody Butcher 
the opti Ny aaa Le gh 59.65 Morse & Wallace, TOWa..........ccccssccscceseeees Hi-Bred M 8 — yee oreo — 
tmnusua well, n distri¢c 1 a ae : eounty. ere 1S eviden consid- 
yields lacie better than the hybrids. Southern Section Rens promise in aa Bloody 
A strain of corn which did unus- OPEN-POLLINATED CLASS Butcher because it yielded three 
wally well in both north-central and : sesenveenneenere! ep iad se wen Pines seseaseensennennee ‘) moter Le bushels an acre more than McAr- 
1 Sap Acc cccccccccceee le > Pe © 9 Srerererererr itty) ? rs 
nal Towa is loleaming. Rectan: 51.58 |B. S. Dyas & Sons, JackSOM.......ccccsvssssee Reid Y. D thur’s Golden King. It should be 
a corntplaced immediately after > a 50.34 | Fred McCulloch, Iowa............ MeCulloch’s High Yield | tried next year on a section basis. 
' a —— in ; Paar ep ean HYBRID CLASS A. district No. oie rs ag hy 
ath Se eee ee eee | DRE RR Cereal Crops and Diseases, Story....U. S..D. A. No, 4 Ee ee eee = 
south-central Iowa. lIoleaming is PIS | 53.81 |Newlin & Wallace, Polk Hi-Bred N 1 tered by Story county farmers 











undoubtedly one of the outstand- 





which did unusually well, E. W. 





ing strains of corn for central and 
north-central Iowa and when plant- 
only it does very well even in northern 
owa. 

_@. V. Harkrader and Henry Bordeaux, both 
from Dallas county, made an excellent record 
with their Yellow Dent strains. 

Wilson, of Shelby county, McCulloch, of 
lowa county, and Dyos, of Jackson county, 
again landed in the top third as they have oft- 
atimes done in the past. I understand that 
Black’s corn was just outside the top third 
this year but that it made a very good record. 
An interesting stunt was tried this year of 
léring composite farmer samples in seven of | 
we different districts of the state. The corn 
ich Cerro Gordo county farmers plant on the 
rage evidently isn’t so very good because 
district 2 it yielded three bushels an acre 
Ow the-average cf all the sorts in the contest 
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county was second only to Kirkpatrick’s Wal- 
den Dent. 

Most of the winners in the hybrid class which 
outyielded the open pollinated sorts in all four 
sections and in ten of the twelve districts were 
produced by crossing inbreds which I had sent 
to different farmer friends for experimental 
purposes. Probably there is the greatest inter- 
est in the crosses made by Mr. Raymond Baker, 
of Ringgold county, because of the fact that one 
of them won the trophy for the highest yielding 
corn in the state and because another cross was 

_first in the south-central section with a yield of 
2.7 bushels more than Pfister’s Krug. Two 
years ago when Baker was a sophomore student 
at Ames he began to get interested in ecross- 
ing inbred strains of corn and so I sent him 
some with the understanding that after he made 

- e XY 
\ *. 


Sanders, of Ames, taking first, - 

Henry Birkland, of Nevada, sec- 
ond, and George Banks, of Ames, winning 
third. 

In the open pollinated elass in southern Iowa 
the most interesting feature among the district 
entries was a Calico corn entered by Joseph 
Hoskins, of Mahaska county, which was first 
in district No. 11. The Bert A. Waltz Utility 
Yellow gave very good results in districts Nos. 
10 and 11 but was not entered on a section 
basis, 

There are a number of other interesting and 
good yielding sorts of corn which I do not have 
space to describe now. People who are inter- 
ested in high yielding strains of corn for differ- 

_ ent parts of Iowa should write to Joe Robinson, 
secretary of the Iowa Corn Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Ames, Iowa, and ask for the circular giv- 
ing results of the 1927 Iowa Corn Yield Test. 
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To break a cold harmlessly and in a 
huxry, try a Bayer Aspirin tablet. And 
for headache. The action of Aspirin is 
very efficient, too, in cases of neuralgia, 
neuritis, even rheumatism and lum- 
bago! And there’s no after effect; doc- 
tors give Aspirin to children—often in- 
fants. Whenever there’s pain, think of 
Aspirin. The genuine Bayer Aspirin has 
Bayer on the box and on every tablet. 
All druggists, with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








“Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that is 
Absolutely Safe to use Anywhere! 
Will not injure human beings, livestock, dogs, 
cats, es yet is deadly to rats and mice 
every time. 

Poisons are too dangerous 
K-R-O does not contain arsenic, phosphorus, 
barium carbonate or any deadly — Made 
of squill as recommended by the U.S. 
ey of ee in their latest bulletin on 


aaa ae initien work: like it did. We 

pear gg from _— Wholesaler in our 
ext necessar 

that we are Sie K- RO.” Huey's 
Pharmacy, Sardinia, Ohio. 


75cat your druggist; | size (four times as 
much) $2.00. Sent postpa id direct sot oe 
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Hog 
Raisers ; 


Investigate 


One Pig Saved 
Pays for the Table 














The Story of the Steel Plow 


(Continued from page 5) 


who had stolen his ideas. A group of 
unprincipled lawyers hatched a plan 
for cheating the harassed farmer out 
of his reward. They unearthed an old 
New York law which said that any 
device which had been used openly 
and publicly could not be patented. 
This law was enacted to prevent pro- 
moters from seizing well known and 
indispensable contrivances and secur- 
ing a monopoly on their production by 
the simple expedient of securing a 
patent even tho they had had nothing 
to do with the origination of the de- 
vice. The lawyers established the 
fact thru numerous witnesses that 
Jethro Wood had publicly demonstrat- 
ed his plow prior to applying for a 
patent. Obviously this preliminary 
trial and demonstration was not really 
a general and widespread use of the 
device; but the technicality enabled 
the infringers to defeat the indignant 
Quaker. The fight was continued un- 
til the patent expired; and in 1833 
Senator Seward, of New York, and 
Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, se- 
cured a special law from congress ex- 
tending the patents for fourteen years, 
but within twelve months the inventor 
died and the fight was over. Thou- 
sands of the plows which he had in- 
vented were in use in all parts of the 
east. 

One defect of Wood’s plow was its 
rough mold-board surface which did 


not permit scouring, thus making the- 


implement more difficult to draw thru 
the ground. Moreover, it was found 
that the blunt share, and the short 
mold-board were not adapted to plow- 
ing the tough prairie sod, or even 
plowing in any newly cleared ground 
where roots abounded. A young Chi- 
cago blacksmith saw the possibility of 
correcting these defects, and began 
turning out hand made plows in his 
little shop. He screwed strips of raw 
steel on an ordinary wooden plow and, 
by lengthening the mold-board, he 
found that the bright strips of steel 
turned the toughest prairie sod into 
regular and beautiful furrows. The 
new plows ripped thru the roots of the 
grass with a singing hum which every 
prairie farmer is so familiar with to- 
day. Within a few months John Lane’s 
blacksmith shop was deluged with or- 
ders from eager farmers, and the de- 
mand for old wornout handsaws be- 
came enormous, 

John Lane made his first plows in 
1833, and by a strange coincidence 
early in 1834 another Illinois black- 
smith, John Deere, devised a new kind 
of plow made of raw steel without ap- 
parently knowing anything about John 
Lane’s invention. Instead of using the 
steel of handsaws, John Deere used 
the heavier circular saw steel. He 
first made a pattern of the mold-board 
on a large log; then with a wooden 
mallet he pounded the sheet of steel 
into the shape of the pattern and 
bolted the share to the landside over 
a white oak frame. “These operations 
having been performed in the woods, 
the giant smith shouldered the plow 
and carried it to a field and tested 
it at_once. Altho the plow had no 
coulter, it worked remarkably well in 
the tough prairie sod. His plows were 
in such demand that he abandoned the 
shoeing of horses, secured a patent on 
his invention and moved his shop from 
Grand Detour to Moline, Ill., in order 
to be nearer the prairies of Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska and Kansas where his 
future market lay. 

Saw steel being scarce, and believ- 
ing that a steel which could be shaped 


r by heating would be more easily man- 


ipulated, John Deere imported steel 
plate from Germany made according 
to order. After 1847 he was able to 
get the sheets in required sizes from 
an American firm, Jones & Quigg, of 
Quincy, Ill. The new steel was made 
with a high carbon content, thus mak- 


ing it harder than saw steel, and more 


easily tempered than the German case- 





hardened armor plate which he had 
used in the beginning. Other men be- 
gan making the plow in their own 
shops, and for each tool made, John 
Deere was paid a royalty of three 
cents. In 1853 the Deere company pro- 
duced 13,000 plows. 

The enormous increase in the manu- 
facture of plows in the twenty years 
preceding the Civil war is shown by 
the fact that 61,334 tools were manu- 
factured in 1845 and ten years later 
152,686 were produced. There were 
no standard models; each local black- 
smith still made plows after his own 
pattern, altho the larger companies 
were beginning to make certain mod- 
els popular. In the New York state 
fair of 1840 there. were over forty 
models of plows on display, the most 
popular kinds being the “Livingston 
County,” the “Montgomery County,” 
the “Wyoming,” and the “Geneva.” 
The names betray the fact that plows 
had mostly local reputations. It was 
not until after the Civil war that the 
names “John Deere” and “Oliver” be- 
came synonymous for the word “plow.” 

We have seen how, up to the year 
1840, the plow had evolved from a 
forked stick to a shaped wood mold- 
board, then became an iron plow with 
replaceable parts, and finally a tool 
with  steel-surfaced parts which 
scoured well and cut the ground eas- 
ily. The only handicap remaining was 
the short life of the new steel plows 
and the difficulty of manipulating the 
hard steel plate. The ideal material 
for mold-boards would be a sheet of 
iron with center which could be easily 
shaped, yet not brittle enough to 
break under strenuous field condi- 
tions; and, at the same time, with a 
surface so hard that it would not wear 
rapidly and could be so highly pol- 
ished that it would scour even in the 
toughest clay soil. These qualifica- 
tions seemed to be unattainable. Yet 


there was a shrewd foundryman living. 


in Mishawaka, Ind., who set himself 
to the task of producing just such a 
result. 

The story of James Oliver’s twelve 
years’ struggle to produce a satisfac- 
tory-plow would read like a romance. 
As a boy in his teens he worked as a 
laborer on:a dam for $6 a month; then 
wag employed as wood cutter, cook on 
a river boat, and finally, after a va- 
riety of exciting experiences, found 
himself working in an iron foundry. 
Being strong, and possessing a me- 
chanical turn of mind, he became pro- 
ficient in this trade, and soon bought 
a half interest in the shop for $88.96. 
He was so thrifty that he soon bought 
out the other half of the .enterprise 
and began operations on a larger scale. 
In 1859, just four years after becoming 
full owner of the foundry, a fire de- 
stroyed the works on Christmas eve; 
but the courageous young mechanic 
built a larger plant and soon recovered 
from the financial loss. 

He experimented continuously in or- 
der to devise a method of manufactur- 
ing a kind of iron sheet which would 
be soft enough in the center to be 
easily worked, and not easily. broken 
if the plow should strike a rock; and, 
at the same time, he strove to produce 
a surface which would be extremely 
hard, and capable of taking a high 
polish. The first method of manufac- 
ture which he worked out was to pour 
the molten iron into a mould formed 
with sand on one side and with an 
iron wall on the other with cold wa- 
ter circulating against the iron wall of 
the mould in order to cool the surface 
of the molten metal rapidly enough to 
produce a smooth, hard textured 
“chilled” surface. Much to Oliver’s 
disappointment, the chilled surface 


was always marred with bubble holes,- 


and he was unable to find the cause. 


Some experts declared that the imper- 
fections were due to gases formed in 
the cooling iron; but Oliver rightfully 
concluded that the true cause of the 


——F 


‘ture, shows that in the study of fifty. 
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“blow holes”. was_ the presence 
steam produced by the moisture 
tained in the sand mould. By fi, 
the iron mould with hot water bef, 
the molten ore was poured in, most » 
the moisture was driven out of ¥ 
sand; and in order to allow any re. 
maining steam or gases to escape fron 
the cooling plowshare without marrin 
the surface, very shallow rectangy 
grooves were sawed on the surface g é 
the iron mould. By gradually repia, 
ing the hot water with cold, a me 
even cooling resulted and a much mom 
uniform texture was achieved on # 
chilled surface. 

The more recent adaptations of 
plow are the sulky and gang plo 
One of the first sulky plows wags’ 
patented by Gilpin Moore in 1875, 
L. Cassady made many improvementg 
and was the first one to use a whee} 
as a landside. Sulky plows did Rot 
become very important, however, un 
til steam or gasoline power came’ te 
be applied to farming operations. The 
use of sulky and gang plows, while 
very significant in the development of 
agricultural power machinery, is really 
another: story. 
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Side Lines for Elevators : 


The increased importance of sidg 
lines in the farm. elevator business ha 
been noted in most surveys in real 
years. In the livestock feeding and 
dairy sections of Iowa, farmers’ eles 
vators have for some time been forceg 
over to reliance on the sale of coal, 
lumber, feeds, etc. Up until in very 
recent years a good many elevators in 
northwestern Iowa toward the Migs. 
souri river were able to handle good 
sized volumes of grain, but as the live 
stock business has increased there the 
side line business has also increased 
as the members and boards made ef 
forts to get some business to replace | 
the grain business they were losing. | 

This tendency is seen out in the 
spring wheat area. A recent study of 
farm elevator operation by W. J. 
Kubrt, of the department of agricul 


one elevators, all but ten were han 
dling side lines, and that of these for- 
ty-one, in thirty-eight cases the side 
lines increased the elevator income, 
Only three of the lot showed a loss, 
The average profit from side lines 
was ahout 31 per cent of the total 
profit made by the elevator, even tho 
the side lines répresent only 17 per 
cent of the total gross receipts for the 
year. Where this phase of the busi- 
hess was well handled, it apparently 
made a good deal more profit than 
the handling of grain. Stated in am 
other way, 70 per cent of the elevators 
made a profit from grain trade, while 
93 per cent made a profit on - 
lines. 





Helps on Public Speaking 


In these days of social and business 
farm organizations hardly anyone is 
free from the necessity of making al 
occasional talk before some group of 
people. Most of us would like t 
know how to do it better than we n0W 
do it. 

There’s a new bulletin on “Publi¢ 


the Ontario Department of Agricul 
ture. We are a good ways from On 
tario, but perhaps the Agricultural Cok 
lege, which is located at Guelph, On- 
tario, Canada, will be willing to send 
down a few copies to this section, = 
they get requests. He 

The suggestions in the bulletin are : 
handled very simply and ought to be & 
a great help to anyone who has a jov" 
of this sort to do for the first time. 
It occurs to us also that it would be 
a blessing to the corn belt if a numbel 
of folks who now think they can make § 
a perfectly good speech were obliged 
to read this bulletin thru and take to 
heart some of the suggestions and her 
structions. Anyway, it’s a good b 
letin. If you want any help along mi 
line, we suggest that you ask for 4 
copy of it. 
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3 jand Plow aca pions the 
figning.and manufacturing of machinery 


that made ‘it possible for these pioneers to 


wrest a living from the land they were 

attempting to settle. 
As the development of the country 
nd the needs of the farmers 


Became more complicated and exacting, 


mpany kept constantly at the one 
creating t tools that would make 
ier, better and more profitable. 


‘Both by eee and purchase this 
line has always been kept complete and - 


moder and. today as in. the past, the 


Inthe told. developaicnt of power farm- — 
ing Bearhinesy: Rock Island has always 


fOr) 


Heider 
Island Plow Co m 


i taken by ‘the new ‘Rock Is 

F’’—a tractor that meets alt 
requirements of the latest developme 
in power farming. 

The Rock Island Model “F’’ 18-35 H.P. 
tractor is light in weight—4700 lbs.—and 
strofig on power. On. the drawbar it will 
pull 3 or ¢ moldboard bottoms, an 8 or 10- 
dise sod: plow, a 15 to 20-dise cylinder 
plow, a 16-ft. combine. The belt power 
handles a 28-inch separator, the larger silo 
fillers, shellers, sawing outfits, etc. 

It is easy to handle, economical in oper- 
ation and easy to care for. The mechan- 
ical features include a ¢ust-proof trans- 
mission, a positive gear fain: frictionless 
bearings, forged steel gears, machine cut 
and heat treated; Hyatt and Timken 


- bearings. Lubrication is simple, easi#and 


efficient. : ’ 

If you are considering a tractor or any 
farm implement to help in cutting your 
production costs you should get detailed 
information on the ‘‘Rock Island.”’ 


Write Today for Free Book—WF-1 i 
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B-K is made only by 
General Laboratories 


Sold only by 
reliable dealers 





HARMLESS 
STOCK AND 


LTR 





An easy inexpensive way 
to prevent disease 


—and to keep your stock thrifty 
ee When you use B-K, you are spared a 


lot of bother and expense in keeping 
B-K your livestock healthy—and healthy 
stock is the only kind that makes 


is guaranteed you money. 
to sat isfy— B-K isaremarkable germ killer for 
both internal and external uses. It is 
by us and your dealer death to germs, but, like sunshine, 
Calf Scours it is good for all animals. 
M pee te ae ong ped B-K has helped a million farmers 
and failed unui! got your B-kvand keep their stock healthy. Use B-K 


according to our directions; then, if 
youare not satisfied with results, write 
and we will refund the price paid. 


B-K destroys the germs 


which cause disease 
Simply feed B-K in drinking water for con- 
trolling diseases of the digestive tract, such 
as scours in calves, white diarrhea and 


now almost the equalin size and 
condition of calves, same age 
that never scoured.” W.B. 7 
son, mis, Wis. 


For cows that retain afterbirth 
“I also found it the greatest thing 
out for cowsthatdo not 
ily after cal . Thisisa job I al- 
ways had to do by hand but now I 

B-K.” Peter 


. Shallow, Prop., 
Pleasant View Stock Farm, Ocon- 
to, Wis. 





“B-K sure does the work, asthear- cholera in poultry. Abortion is fought by 
Sroviag; the fintthat have lived in simple methods, too, and the B-K method 
overa year. There were also cows of removing retained afterbirth and restor- 
Sel enon ing the tissues to health is simple, cleanly, 
Gite to caive and aliaret mong one. and hi effective. Adhesions are dis- 
Canyon City, bates rape solved the afterbirth comes out natu- 
Ie eae PU er rally—without unpleasant “hand work”, 
“Icould not t and danger of infecting yourself. 

Stele ditie Timresenemne B-K and the methods for using it are the 
down with white . 1 was results of 16 years’ study of the diseases 
page 8. Foe —a which cause loss. B-K is dependable. 
-- pe oid eon ee sod = You simply follow directions. 


And ifa new disease breaks out which 
you don’t understand, we will tell you just 


{ih ose leaner ae 4 think whatto ‘will send a man to your farm, if 
Gre hatmany ickshave." 2 Mre necessary. This extra service is free of charge. 
Thanks BE for esanpe from Ask your dealer for B-K 

cholera bf most hardware, feed and drug 
erie eae jam ote. I oot f cures Clpthe — sadwkent with ou when you 
Ce ene ae ask tor B-K. If he doesn’t have 
POP aer was Ge cely ons te ee B-K orthe ns you want, mail the coupon to us. 
neighborhood to escape.” §S. R. We will the bulletins and tell you where you 
Keesler, Corning, Ia. can get 








Mail to General Laboratories, Dept. 150 B, Madison, Wis. 











C Calf Scours G Sanitation for Hogs 0 Roupy Birds 

C Retained Afterbicth and Pigs CO White Diarrhea 

O Preventing Contagious 0 How to sort, wash and disin- ( Sterilizing dairy equipment 
Abortion fect heavy sows without without steam 

O Preventing Poultry Disease handling O Sterilizing Milking Machines 

I have ( ) cows; ( ) poultry; (...........- ) hogs. 

Name. Cs ia. GE SA nat gees se Ua 

RED. or Stree SS ara ales avai oe ae 





ABROAD WITH FLOOD | 


Getting Ready for the Trip Across the Sahara 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


UT of all the pessimistic advice 
: and warning which Jim and I re- 
ceived when we first began to plan 
our motorcycle trip across equatorial 
Africa the one hopeful voice crying in 
the desert wilderness was the fact that 
an Englishman named Frank Gray had 
made a similar trip a year or so be- 
fore by automobile. 

“But,” our advisors warned—and 
they were legion—‘“Gray used an au- 
tomobile, not a motorcycle and side 
car. Don’t forget that. Then, too, he 
spent months in preparation and had 
as carefully organized an expedition as 
could be arranged. He was a member 
of parliament, a man of wealth, and 
had an automobile manufacturer back 
of him. Furthermore, he had made a 
previous trip out here from ,England, 
looked things over and then went back 
to England to complete preparations. 
And, don’t forget this—he didn’t make 
his attempt at this time of the year, 
for it’s absolutely impossible now dur- 
ing the rainy season, and will be for 
some months to come.” 

“And here’s the main difference be- 
tween you and Gray,” they always con- 
cluded, “he used an automobile—two 
of them in fact—and you are talking 
motorcycle and side car, which is im- 
possible.” 


bile could not possibly have traveleg 
over some of the route we have 
at the time this is written. We didn; 
know when we read his book whethg 
Mr. Gray exaggerated actual condk 
tions or not and so we had to accept 
them as fact, but so far at least, fo 
every complication and obstacle tha 
he described in his book, we've me 
two or three—and we’re still going 
strong! — 
As opposed to the attitude of one gf 
the few Americans in Lagos, My 
Bremmer of the Bull West Africa 
Line, who begged us almost with tear 
in his eyes not to sacrifice our years 
trip around the world, and perhaps oy 
lives as well, by attempting to crog 
the African Sudan on motorcycles, ay 
English colonial was more optimistic 
“There’s nothing to be gained by mak. 
ing the-trip. It’s not difficult nor ha, 
ardous and you've really done nothing 
when it’s over. There’s no desert, 
You’re simply wasting a lot of time” 
Incidentally, neither of these tw 
men had ever been very far along the 
route and know no more about it thay 
the many others who gave us freely 
of their advice. And both were wrong, 
But these two are representative of 
the reliability of what little inform 
tion we could get. We decided to go 





I found a copy of the book which | and see for ourselves. 






The village blacksmith is really black. * 


One complication that caused two 
weeks of delay was the necessity of 
getting permission from the French 0 
cross their territory, French Suda, 
which lies between Nigeria and Brit 
ish-Egyptian Sudan. We hunted 
the buzzing little French consul it 
Lagos, presented our passports anf 
explained our wants. 

“But eet is most unusual,” he ob 
jected, with a fanfare of waving hants 
and pointing of chins. ‘“‘Eet is necet 
saire to write the governors of bot 
colonies, the one in which Zinder # 
located and the one in which is founl 
Ft. Lamy. It will be for them to say.’ 
(He didn’t. know us.) 

“Let’s wire,” I suggested. 


this Frank Gray wrote after making 
his famous trip from Lagos to the 
Red Sea, right across the continent of 
Africa and the southern edge of the 
Sahara, and I noted these remarks of 
his: “The journey (Lagos to Red Sea) 
had never previously been attempted 
on any form of mechanical transport, 
and it is doubtful if it has ever been 
accomplished by any living person, 
white or black, afoot or on camels— 
in other words it was a positively pio- 
neer trip.” ...“The country to be 
traversed was almost devoid of roads 
even in the accepted ‘overseas’ inter- 
pretation, a large proportion of the 
route was absolute desert, water was 
scarce thruout and, for one stage gas- 


oline, oil, water, food, kit, and spares “But no. Eet is-the importance. 4 
for 1,600 miles had to be housed on the j telegraph will not do. It must bea 
cars or (as finally decided) hauled by | letter.” 


trailer attached to the cars”... “How long will that take?” 
“With the aid of fifty natives we got 
up the bank from the raft, and one 
car is safe. The other is down the 
river on a raft, and as it is now quite 
dark we mount a guard over it till 
dawn. A whole day covering two 
miles.” ... “Of the 100 miles covered 
on this day’s fight at a speed of only 
seven miles per hour, at least eighty 
have been done on second gear, ten on 
top, and ten on bottom.” 

We haven’t completed the trip yet— 
and maybe we never shall—but we’ve 
fought our way thru the first thousand 
miles, and did it at a much more un- 
favorable season than when Mr. Gray 
traveled. In fact, so far, an automo- 


plied as calmly as a Frenchman @ 
act. 


wait that long. Why won’t a wire do! 

“Oh, but no. 
done so before; therefore it can 00 
be.” That is good colonial policy } 
it didn’t suit us. ‘ 

it took a lot of good American pr 
sure to induce the Frenchman to brea# 
his precedent, but finally, upon of 


he did wire, under voluble and 
couraged protests. 

And then we waited two weeks 
a reply to our telegrams. 
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“You'll have to wire then. We calig 
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n were taking no chances on let- 
just anybody travel thru their 
«scious desert. Finally I said we'd 
sive up there, cross the French bor- 
‘ger under cover of darkness if neces- 
“ary and get across the best way we 
. without their permission. Of 
qourse, that would be absolutely im- 
‘eossible, for a couple of motorcycles 
aossing that country would be such 
an extraordinary and unusual event 
Es the news would soon carry to 
every government official in the col- 
ony. I simply mention this to show 
to what extremes oi optimism we were 
rady to go. And since there is no 
polding Jim back he had agreed to 
help me rush the French border and 
; gle ourselves across the Sudan on 

One oH otorcycles, if official permission 
Ss, Mr, d be denied us. ss 

Africa Fortunately for us, 
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and for the 


h tears French government’s prison board ac- 
' Year's @ count perhaps as well, official author- 
ADs ow @ ity was finally telegraphed to the ex- 
> cross HF cited little consul in Lagos for him to 
les, an H vise our passports. I think his disap- 
imistic, pointment at not being able to buzz at 
'Y mak @ is the French for “I told you so” was 
or hae galved completely by his extracting 
nothing ten dollars from each of us for the 
desert, : 

time” #4 hot time we’d have had waiting 
s¢ two & weeks in some desert jail, probably in 
ong the B ihe same old French fort at Zinder 
it than § gescribed so vividly in Beau Geste. 
freely And yet, at that, it might have been no 
Wrong, B seater loss of time than our two 
tive of B vecks’ wait in Lagos in that sticky, 
forma § sultry, deadening atmosphere they call 
1 to g0 B their climate. And the fine we might 


have. had to pay the French would 
probably have been no more than the 
money we spent in Lagos buying cu- 


These black traders, Hausas from 
the edge of the desert in Northern Ni- 
geria where the distinct negro type of 
the native west coaster melts away 
into the sterner, sharper features of 
the desert African and the Egyptian 
ow Arabian peoples, are the commer- 
tial experts of Africa. With the na- 
tive cunning of generations of traders 
in their blood, and bred and schooled 
inthe shrewd art of barter from their 
birth, these old black Mohammedan 
sharpers with their bags of brass and 
leather curios, their native woven 
eloths, their feathers, ebony, ivory and 
beads, are a subtle match for the can- 
niest buyer in the world. 

They are absolutely unscrupulous in 
their dealings and, pretending to no 
cloak of honesty at all, they expect no 
honesty in return, and the battle- 
ground is narrowed down to the field 
of wits alone, without being cluttered: 
up with a shambag full of ethics and 
golden rule mockeries. They’re born 
crooks and clever and they are justly 
jealous of their heritage. 

Jim and I started out with the idea 
of jewing them down, and if I bought 
aleather cushion or a brass tray for 
alittle more than half what the trad- 
et asked I bragged about it to Jim 
tntil he bought one next day for a shil- 
ling or two less than I had paid. Fi- 
Mally we learned that a safe general 
Tule was to base the actual worth up- 
0 exactly one-third the trader’s price 
“a then get him down lower if we 
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We-bought boxes of their brass and 
leather goods and Jim bought yards of 
their cloth. I hate to confess how 
Completely we Americans were out- 
by these black sharpers and 
= I’ve come to the end of this 

he Te itstaliment. More next week. 


“In the Dark of the Moon” 
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Ve calm 

ire do” @+0 Wallaces’ Farmer: 

re beett{/ Lam answering the question as to 

can nhm@ wien to cut oak fence posts. Cut them 

licy bulgg@ the dark of the moon, in August, 
Md in the dark of the moon, in Feb- 

an preegiary. When the posts season, the bark 

o brealggMll drop off and the posts will not 






on oumMeck, and they will last three times 
ar deg’ tong as posts cut at any other time 
nd d#@@ the year. Cut your trees then and 
them anytime. My father taught 
that many years ago. 

inois, JOHN WASSOM. 
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The Biggest Thing in Farming 
Is Worth Saving! 


ILME is the most valuable thing we have. 

&| Every hour saved in crop production is 
ji) an hour of profit at the end of the year. 
=3 And that is where McCormick-Deering 


Tillage Tools come in! 


Whether you have need of tast-working tractor tools 
that till as many as 70 acres a day (the 21-foot disk har- 
row) or the surprising Rotary Hoe that has taken row-crop 
sections by storm, you can find the implement you need in - 
the McCormick-Deering line. Disk harrows, soil pulverizers, 
field and orchard-cultivators, spring-tooth harrows, rotary 
hoes, cover crop harrows, peg-tooth harrows, quack grass 
harrows—tillage tools of every description, for tractor or 


horse operation. 


If you will drop in on the McCormick-Deering dealer 
in your community he will show you the tools best suited 
to your soil and crop needs. And he will point out a great 
number of new features and refinements. The kind of 
“Good Equipment” that “Makes a Good Farmer Better.” 


Folders sent on request. 
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606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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Tbe ROTARY HOE 


D. M. Gregg, Harrisonville, Mo., 
says: “The rotary hoe will pay 
for itself in labor saving in two 
or three weeks and probably pay 
for itself in increased yield on 2 
acres of corn.” ‘ 


Jacob Moser, Waterloo, Ia., says: 
“I never saw anything nicer than 
the job the rotary hoe does in 
young corn. It leaves the soil as 
mellow as a garden.” 


prreotte Poat poe 
at won Speed, an 
very well done. McCormick- 
Deering Tractor, Tractor 
isk Harrow, and Double- 
Gang Soil Pulverizer mak- 
ing @ fine seed bed, well ° 
mixed, pulverized and com- 
pacted. Once-over and 
ready— at 20 acres @ day. 


Chicago, Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
TILLAGE TOOLS 














You will appreciate Funk’s 1928 
catalog. 

For the first time we offer Funk’s 
Pure Line Double Cross Seed Corn. 
Its history, description, character- 
istics introduce a new era in 
SUPER CORN breeding. 

For the first time we offer U. S. 
Government Verified Origin Al- 
falfa, Clover and Seed Corn. 

For the first time we offer a New 
Seed Corn tréatment that increases 
yields—also Funk Farms inocula- 
tion for Alfalfa, Clovers, etc. 

Qver 50 kinds of FARM SEEDS 
and Farm Problems illustrated and 








FUNK BROS. SEED CO. (ae: 
_ @ ESTABLISHED 1824 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 





discussed. More than a dozen new 
features, the culmination of 100 
years’ farm experience. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


First 1,000 farmers sending us 
names and addresses of ten or 
more substantial farmers will re- 
ceive free enough Disease Free 
Pure Line Double Cross Yellow 
Dent Seed Corn to plant 30 hills. 
Five prizes, .00 each, in gold, 
will be awardéd for highest yields 


next fall. Write quick—see this 
Super Corn Grow—mention this 
paper. 


May .1928 bring you new oppor- 
tunities, 




































‘Cownie, ‘the old 





reliable tanner now, more ever 





\Crz fore, will be able to give the most careful attention to all your 
| e el orders. Send us your hides 
} beautiful fur coats or robes; or return you high grads harness 








WIE) (= 
TANNER 










leather. Lowest prices—satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ai obdih: Gasing’ Midee end Schade aeeee opt sles 
nin i ts an - 
Address us at tbe same old locats whens we have! 
for over 20 years. 


COWNIE TANNING COMPANY 
arket Street 


ion where we have been operating 





Des Moines, Iowa 








Factory to Farmer 








Styles, $1925, $3522 


Harness , 
3,695 23 to $6452 for the BEST 





5 Styles Anti-Rust Hardware 


Made in our own big 
factory. Thousands of farmers 
all over the U. S. buy here regularly — tell 
their friends and us they save $10 to $20 on 
each set. Nationally known for quality at low 
prices—no stag leather used. Ves. har- 
ness making experience. 5 Million 

sales in 5 years. Iron-clad Money-Back 
Guarantee on every purchase if not satsfied. 


50 Full leather stock, 
Collars S23 all sizes and styles. 
Dealing direct with farmers your dollar buys 
more here, Compare our low prices and save 
money on Saddles, Collars, ( and Tubes 
direct from our molds) Batteries, Blankets, 
Shoes, Paint, Radios, etc. 
FREE Send name today for 
AF big new Catalog; hun- 
gam, dredsof real bargains. Postcard 
Hi willdo—sent free and postpaid. 
THE U.S. FARM SALES C0. 
“Dept. G252 Salina, Kans. 

















Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Officers: 
W. P. Dawson, Aurelia, Pres. 


and not for Profit. 


for yourself. 


Capital City Bank Bldg. 





Another Record 





J.E. Craven, Kellogg, Vice-Pres. 

R. T. Packer, Adelphi, Secretary. 
With an average assessment of only 4114 cents per acre, 
Square Deal Mutual paid $151,728.94 in hail losses to its 
members in 1927, and set another record for low-cost hail 
protection and larger returns for the farmers of Iowa. 


One out of every seven members had a loss last season, 
and was paid Full Market Value on his crop Promptly. 
$21.25 in cash was paid back to 
members in losses, plus a surplus of $46,476.35 set aside 
this year for the further protection of our members. Low 
cost of operation, strictly co-operative, mutual insurance 
throughout, and management by real dirt farmers were 
what made this astounding record possible. 


From each $29 assessed, 


Remember, Square Deal Mutual is organized for Protection, 
All its officers are farmers, and there 
is a farmer-director for every congressional district. 
accounts for the extremely low cost. 


See a Square Deal policy before you insure this year. Com- 
. pare it with the ordinary Commercial policy and then judge 


Farmer Agents Wanted. Some good 
openings right now. Write today. 


Square Deal Mutual Hail Ins. Assn. 


\ in Low Cost 
! Hail Insurance 


real farmers’ cooperative 
wins again on 1927 figures— 


That 


Des Moines, Iowa 




















Hawkeye Factory-to-Farm Prices 


Will Save You oe | 


‘THE Hawkeye MONI-MAKER combi- aan 
nation brooder and laying house will 

But it 

also helps you make money, for it has all 

the improved features of ventilation and 


save you money when you buy it. 


convenience that help increase your 
poultry profits every day you operate it. 


Buy Direct From Factory 


You know exactly what you are 
going to get for we absolutely guar- 
antee to deliver houses that measure 
up in every respect to our claims. 

e prices are the lowest obtainable 
or houses of anywhere near the same quality. 
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MONI-MAKER Brooder Houses have many sup- 
erior features foundin no other makes. Get our illus- 
trated folder; see for yourself the many adventag es. 


MONI- 


PORTABLE HOG AND BROODER HOUSES 


They lead the field when it comes to bringing a profit to the man who uses 
them. And there is no other line sold at the same low Factory-to-Farm prices. 


MONI-MAKER Portable 


As tow as 911,95 


Owners of MONI- MAKER 
hog houses say they are not 
only the most economical but 
also the best that they have 
everseen. That’s why every 
day — more orders for 
these houses from old custom- 
ers. You save more p 

each litrer—g¢et faster growth 
—better health and many other 


x rect areeewene epee teres: 


gains when you use MONI- This Add-a- 
MAKER houses. 


Cheaper Than You Can Buy the Lumber and Build Them 
That is an absolute fact. Lumber comes direct to us from the largest producers in the country. The 


whole transaction is figured on a Fhe Beppo Combet liusratel iterate" Aina ree 


profit basis. You get the — of 
savings we make — both 
houses and in lower prices. 


aiten? FREE 22 ¢ soot = 





Biggest Value Ever onal Hawkeye Mfg. Company, 
pre Box, D-S 


Belmond, lowa. 


and Egg Record and also 








TWO FARM BOYS 


More About Life at the Rural College 


By VIGGO JUSTESEN 


e LIFE time prisoner in his cell 

once got a great deal of enjoy- 
ment from watching a lonesome spi- 
der,” Mr. Barrett went on, in his talk 
to the boys. “It became one of his best 
friends. Its every movement was of 
infinite interest to him. He watched 
it, he saw all, he saw it from every 
side, learned to appreciate it. It is not 
bad to limit oneself occasionally. The 
more one is limited the more inventive 
he becomes. See the thing from all 
sides. Rotate our crop of seeing. We 
shall help each other to find new 
world’s right on the farm—little ob- 
servations that make things more 
pleasant for knowing them. We do 
not belong to the group that ‘have ears 
and hear not; eyes and see not.’ We 
see, we_hear, we feel, we smell. In 
fact, we are going to use our senses. 
What we aim to do here is to give our 
senses such a winding up that they 
never will run down. 

“We'll wind each other’s up, but 
we'll have to run alone when we get 
back on the farm. Not all alone, of 
course”—Mr. Barrett winked know- 
ingly at Welch who had announced 
that he was to be married in the 
spring. Welch blushed a little, and 
the fellows laughed a little. 

“But for most of us,” he looked 
around at the fellows and several of 
them looked down at their hands, 
“we'll be alone—for a while. This is 
just a beginning. We shall try to help 
each other find the beauties along the 
road of life. There are many roads of 


life. There is a road for every pro-- 


fession, for every trade. The road 
leads from the cradle to the grave in 
all of them. Probably one road is no 
better than the other. It-all depends 
upon the traveler. I am inclined to 
think that sometimes the farmer fails 
to appreciate his own road, and wishes 
he was over on some other one. But 
then there are city men who wish 
they were on the rural road too. It all 
depends upon the traveler. We are 
travelers on the rural road, and we 
like it, the road in the country with 
ditches full of wild flowers on the 
sides, the road where we smell new 
mown hay. The road traveled by 
hard working people who believe in 
plain living, good farming and cléar 
thinking. 

“Just driving along the road of life, 
tired and stooped over is the pure 
work of life. There is no pleasure in 
it. It is mere drudgery. Many peo- 


ple think that that is all there is on. 


the rural road. Here we want to help 
each other see the b@auties along the 
road, the flowers in the ditch, the 
woodpecker making his hole in the tel- 
ephone pole. We want to feel the 
rain, to see the billows of corn on the 
hills and let the waves carry us over 
the clouds; we want to smell the air, 
when it is full of the odor of fragrant 
hay, or after a June rain. We want 
to hear the bees buzzing, we want to 
feel the satisfaction of accomplish- 
ment. All of these things. Then the 
trip of life ceases to be merely a ride, 
it becomes a pleasure tour. Apprecia- 
tion of those things, being wide awake 
to one’s surroundings, -is a necessity 
to happiness. We shall help each oth- 
er point out those beauties. And when 
we get back to the farm we shall not 
be alone. There are many men and 
women who are continually seeing, en- 
joying and telling about those beau- 
ties, thru literature, thru song. We 
shall be introduced to many of those 
here. To be sure, the middle-west is 
still young. Most of the people have 
been so busy getting the road in shape 
that they haven’t had time to see their 
surroundings. But they are waking up. 
There are many young writers who 
are seeing things. We shall get ac- 
quainted with them, make them our 
life time friends. There will be new 





ones coming continually. When they 
come let us welcome them to our 

“If at any time, anything I say is no 
clear, ask questions. It is your pri, 
ilege! It is your duty! We are all g 
big family. If you don’t agree with 
something said, if your observationg 


and experience have told you somej 


thing else, don’t shut up like a clam— 
Revolt! Argue! Stick up for yoy 
rights as you see them! That’s yoy 
duty to yourself! It’s your duty tg 
this school! It’s your duty to yoy 
fellow students! Only thru co-oper,. 
tion can we get any place in this 
world. 

“Let’s sing a song. Who has a sug 
gestion?” he asked as he stopped for 
breath. 

Some one suggested the “Iowa Com 
Song.” 

“Well, you might call. that ‘a song. 
I call it a yell,” Mr. Barrett exclaimed, 


“Tt is*excellent for football games, or 


when a group of farmers go to the na 
tional Farm Bureau meeting, but ag 
a song to get together on, it is worth 
less. However, just opening ov 
mouths, getting our lungs expanded 
and our voices in action is worth a lot 
and it can be used for that.” 

And they sang it. 

“Now while we’re all together,” Bar. 
rett continued, “let’s get together on 
this study matter. If any of you feel 
the need of a little refreshment jn 
arithmetic, we have a class in arith’ 
metic and bookkeeping daily, at nine 
o’clock. Farmers ought to know how 
to figure profit and loss and keep ae 
curate accounts. That’s what this 
course is for, to give you a chance to 
see on paper if you have been living 
within your income. 

“Then at ten we have gymnastics, 
At first boys used to argue that they 
would rather have basketball or some- 
thing like that. We have that too, but 
we don’t have it in classes. You have 
lots of time to play. Gymnastics is 
not all play. It is work. I have 
thought. of making the course compil- 
sory, but as yet, it hasn’t become nec 
essary. 

“As I look you fellows over, it seems 
to me you might make use of a little 
of it. Some of you are rather stoop 
shouldered from sitting on machines 
all day. It’s hard to sit up straight all 
day long without a back rest, so you 
just sag. When you walk, your step 
is rather draggy as if you were walk 
ing around behind a plow all of the 
time. It could be better. If you 
walked with more pep, you’d feel bet 
ter. Farmers walk a little different 
from city people. They take longer 
steps. Walking on soft sod and plowed 
ground there is a lot of give to you 
steps. The ground is like a cushi0l 
or a deep rug, so there is some waste. 
motion in each step, so to eliminate 
waste the farmer takes longer steps 
There is no reason why he shouldnt 

“People on the pavement walk fast. 
There is no give to pavement. They 
have rubber heels to take the shock 
and go bouncing along because they 
can’t let their feet sink in. So they 
take steps shorter and faster. Wel, 
it’s a smart man that walks according 
to the ground he covers. But, to bt 
truthful, you are a little rusty phys 
ically. I’ve noticed it when I looked 
at you. You look down. 

“Here is what gymnastics do. It 
straightens your shoulders so youl 
head gets up where it belongs and 
you can look.a man in the eye. # 
gives you a springy step, a command 
of your body. That’s gymnastics 
heads up! Stomachs in! and you 
shoulders where they ought to 
instead of on your chest! 


is. That’s probably the only thing tha 
is wrong with the young people on tht 


farm today. They have what psycho 
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call an ‘inferiority complex.’ 
‘They think that others are having bet- 
® .,, chances than they are. They want 
get over on another road. They 
that they have to defend the 

They have the wrong idea en- 
: There are no apologies neces- 
gary for the farm. It speaks for it- 








on 
rT ra Don’t ever start defending the 
y is not until some one accuses it. He 
Ir priy. defends—condemns. Wake up! 
re alla M Get a little confidence in yourselves! 
© with nastics at ten! Other announce- 
Vationg will be made at dinner,” and he 
Some: jeft the platform and joined the young 
pipes. men. 
r yo 
's be: é CHAPTER VI 
luty to qT WASN’T a graceful group that 
© Your Ftepped out on the floor at ten 
Opera: gelock for the first gymnastics class. 
a Some were stoop shouldered, and there 
were toes pointing in every direction 
oo from an outward angle of sixty degrees 
ee a to a decidedly pigeon-toed pose. The 
older students who had been thru the 
. OF mill before walked more erect. 
Dressed as they all were in a pair of 
a old pants and an old shirt and tennis 
aimed, shoes, it was an excellent subject for 
"eS; OF H . picture for the first of a “Before and 
ihe after taking” advertisement. In fact, 
bat Barrett, dressed in his white gymna- 
wor sium suit, suggested just that, “I'd cer- 
; | tainly like to have a picture of this 
an punch now, and then have one taken 
wl at the end of the course. Then you 
could see the results.” He laughed. 
” “You'd laugh as much at that picture 
Si as you do now at your old baby pic- 
ae tures, unable te see any resemblance 
u feel arate sae 
ent 2 “But let’s get started,” and he gave 
be: 2 directions for lining up in two rows 
t nine § cording to height so it looked a lit- 
‘= tle systematic. Then he went thru the 
Ngee. first class, telling them how to stand, 
| = how to walk, and he wasn’t easy in his 
es, kd qiticisms. “Hardboiled,” the men 
living gaid afterwards, but they didn’t mind. 
They rather liked to see some au- 
astics, thority some place and felt they 
t they Ft needed it. 
— They had a few exercises with arms 
: bet and legs. Just simple exercises. “The 
; hay aim of our gymnastics is first, to limber 
cea up the muscles that have gone stale 
hays from lack of use; second, to strength- 
mpl a those muscles so they can perform 
om their real purpose; for instance, those 
neck muscles should be able to hold 
— - uw your head so it doesn’t sag, and 
Hitt third, to train those muscles to re- 
stom spond to the command of the mind. 
ching You must be bosses of your own 
sht al bodies. You must have your body so 
oo” you can handle it. At present it is 
handling you; your head sags, your 
walk: spirits sag; your back is bowed, your 
of the confidence is lessened. Be your own 
: - boss!” And they drilled some more. 
: ‘If you could have seen them at the 
ferent end of five months you’d have been 
ones surprised. To see them walk, keeping 
lowe step with perfect ease, with easy 
) YOR springing steps that showed none of 
a the former tiredness; shoulders back, 
wast" head and eyes straight to the front, 
ninalé @ eyes that could look and say, “Look 
aa me over, I can bear inspection.” And 
- they could. To see how those muscles 
a Were trained when the men did hand 
shodk Springs, head springs, walking bal- 
they ancing bars, all showed a good mas- 
tery of the body and the resultant self- 
: be confidence. 
a 1 And the team work, all doing the 
to ff Same exercise as one, one complete 
ne exercise, was good to look on, and it 
be Sort of gave you the feeling that that 
: Was how co-operation should work. 
a That’s how it made the youths feel too. 
‘your _ But if you could have seen them the 
a Next morning it would have been some- 


thing different. Stiff! “Oh, Lord, 


7 how I hurt,” the new fellows said. 
stil ve hever been so stiff in my life,” 
ye that’s how hard they were worked 
of’ that first day, but it wasn’t long till 
x the hew muscles got limbered up, 
at Rew muscles that hadn’t been used 







‘Much before. It doesn’t take so long 
to get limbered up at eighteen. 

@ But that first day’s workout hagn’t 
‘“irt-their appetites any, as anyone 
: (Concluded on page 34) 











The Finest, Fastest, 
Cleanest Thresher 
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Corn 
Picker 
—Husker 
Combine 
15’ cut 
20’ cut 
Prairie Type 
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Fi: t because it offers all the latest 
mes improvements including Hy- 
att Roller Bearings at every main bearing 
point, Alemite-Zerk Lubrication, Weath- 
erproof Fiber Pulleys—a new feature for 
1928—on every High Speed Drive, Bridge 
Truss Construction and rust-resisting 
Armco Ingot Iron in a threshing machine 
built around the famous 4 Threshermen af 
the Red River Special Line. 
because it is designed in every 
F astest part to do clean threshing fast. 
The size, speed and design of every unit is 
carefully Worked out to keep the machine 
threshing at capacity without slugging and 
without rushing through the grain. 
because it is built around 
Cleanest the famous 4 Thresher. 
men, the Big Cylinder, the Man Behind 


Re 


years 


the Gun, the Steel Winged Beater, and 
the Beating Shakers, the greatest combina- 
tion ever devised for getting the grain from 
the straw. Operating with them are the 
recovery and cleaning machinery that de- 
livers the grain to its owner, clean, bright, 
and merchantable. 

The Fimest, Fastest, Cleanest Thresher 
marks the 80th year of building of high 
quality threshing machinery by the Nicaols 
& Shepard Company 

Since 1848, this company has been steadily 
improving the machinery it buiids and sells, 
You know the great advances that have 
been made in it in the past few years; you 
will want to know all about the 1928 ma- 
chine—so send the coupon for our new 
book “The Finest, Fastest, Cleanest Thresh- 
er,” and you'll see why it is just that. 


NICHOLS.& SHEPARD 


In Continuous Business Since 1848 








Thresher” 


THE NICHOLS #@ SHEPARD COMPANY, 29@ Marshall St., Batth Creek, Mich. 
Please send me the Book—‘“The Fimest, Fascest, Cleanest 




















Rowe yentttoy, Hog Housesg 


Ideal for use with the McLean County System 


‘THE TAPER SHAPE retains animal heat better—keeps pigs warmer—gives 
r space—prev. houses being pushed or blown over. Pig protecting 
eailaround all haps é 
—Water-tight roof lifts at either side. —Sides to make cool open summer house. 
—Entire roof raises 6 inches in position 
Tilting doora stay open or shut. ibe house on chide" cashty moved. 
Made ia two s x 6 feet and7 x 7 feet. 


[36] 


jizes—6 
Write for Free Catalog Folder. 


Rowe Mfg. Co. 236 Liberty Street, Galesburg, Ill. 






The BULLER ALL-STEEL SAW FRAMES 


We claim to have the best saw 
frames built for Fordson, Joha 
Deere, 10-20 and 15-30 McCor- 
mick-Deering. Also four sta- 
tionarysizes. All mechanically 
correct. Rot proof. last tife- 
time. Increase 100% yearly in 
sales tells you something. Spe- 
cial discount where we have no 
desler. Catalog free: It’s worth 


having. 
BULLER COUPLER CO., Dept. ©, Hilisboro, Kansas 
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House selling direet to farm 
fit. Big volume, (over two and 
last_year) and 
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Tight beds save liquid manure; steel 
and wood construction lowers upkeep; 
frictionless mechanism lightens draft. You will 
besurprised at the low price of the No. 5Spread- 
er. Why pay more when the HuMMER is made 
stronger, does better work but costs you far less? 


Hummer Rotary Hoe 


for wheat, corn, soy beans, grassseed. 7 and 1034 
{oot widths. Cobdiates 86 apes of Gaon 6 day. 
Can’t injure 

. Write for 


lover, 
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Send for free Govern- 
ment literature on Farm 
Opportunities in Canada. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


To Nearest Canadian Government Information Bureau: 
Omaha, Neb.—A. E. Pilkie, Dept. B54, 1313 Farnam St. — 
Kansas City, Mo.—M. J. Johnstone, Dept. B54, 2025 Main St. 
Chicago, Iiil.—C. J. Broughton, Dept.’ B54, 112 W. Adams St. 
St. Paul Minn.—K. Haddeland, Dept. B54, 329 Jackson St. 

Please send me free Illustrated Booklets. on Farm Opportunities in 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











WHY IS IT when in a bad spot with only one wheel in the mud or on ice or snow, 
that you have power only on the wheel in the bad spot? 


Ortt’s Two Wheel Drive Differential 





Gives power on both rear wheels at all times except when making 
turns. If local garage can not supply you, write us direct. 


Automatically Controlled by the Rear Wheels 


THE CLIPPER MFG. CO., Dixon, Ill. 
Manufacturers of the Famous Clipper and Dixon Mowers 


















The rations work- 
ed out in this 
bulletin are tried 
and proven. They 

et results. Write 
or bulletin today! 


will give 


Experimental work at leading 
experiment stations 


has proved that a mixture of. 


50% COTTONSEED MEAL 
50% TANKAGE 


used as a protein supplement 
to corn in the hog ration 


FASTER GAINS and 
More Economical Gains 


Send for this folder on hog feeding that gives tested 


mixtures that are economical and efficient. 





A. L. Ward, Director 


Educational Service Dept. WHS Please send me the booklets checked below, without cost to me: 


Cottonseed Products Association, 
915 Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas, Texas 
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SERVICE 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The 
certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for five years or 
more. All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 

Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 
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Another Poultry Dope Peddler 


A Service Bureau member in Cedar 
county, Iowa, writes us as follows: 

“We have an agent around here that 
goes by the name of Mr. Frost, who 
recommends the State Poultry Asso- 
ciation at Denver and sells this kind 
of stuff to people. 

“He is using our name to other peo- 
ple for reference for him, and we have 
not had a thing to do with this man. 
He has been telling other people how 
he has helped us—which he has not. 
He goes to farmers and sells them 
$40 to $50 worth of this dope, which 
isn’t fit for anything and tells the 
farmers to get reference from us.” 

Our member also enclosed a clip- 
ping regarding the activities of these 
folks in Missouri. We reprint this so 
our readers will be in a position to 
identify the latest bunch of poultry 
grafters operating in Iowa. Any firm 
that will deliberately misrepresent 
their business as these fellows have 
done are ones to beware of. The pa- 
per says: 

“Farm Bureau members have re- 
cently complained to the county agent 
of Linn county that a certain individ- 
ual had called at their farms. and in- 
spected poultry for diseases and made 
recommendations that flocks should 
be treated with his medicine. He 
also recommended culling methods. 

“Upon investigation by the Linn 
county Farm Bureau blue sky commit- 
tee, this party left the county imme- 
diately. Two more parties arrived at 
Meadville recently and began working 
the west half of Linn county and were 
again reported to the Farm Bureau 
blue sky committee. The matter was 
referred to the state office at Colum- 
bia and the Better Business Bureau, of 
St. Louis, for thoro investigation. 
Both gave approximately the same re- 


port on these men, which is substan-, 


tially as follows: 
“*The State Poultry Association, of 
enver, is an association of men hav- 
ing certain poultry remedies for sale, 
incorporated under the laws of Colo- 
rado. They must have good selling 
talk, as I know of one woman who 
bought $43 worth of remedies. As far 
as I am able to learn, their dip is just 
an ordinary mixture costing about 50 
cents to produce, but sells for $5 per 
gallon. Lice powder costs 10 cents a 
pound but sells at six pounds for $5.’” 
In the news notes from the Colorado 
Agricultural College we quote the fol- 
lowing in reference to the sales prac- 
tices used by the company’s agents: 
“He operates by culling chickens 
and points out diseases to farmers. In 
return he asks only to fill orders for 
goods. Such diseases as white diar- 
rhea and cholera can not be cured by 
drugs. The operator is usually a slick, 
smooth talker and sometimes falsely 
claims connection with the college, 
government or poultry association, to 
lend credence to his operations.” 
Farmers who are approached by rep- 
resentatives of this or similar compa- 
nies are urged to get in touch with 
their nearest local county agent,. or 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau. 





Tri-State Poultry Service Moves 


Some time ago we called our read- 
ers’ attention to the activities of the 
Tri-State Poultry Service Company, 
supposedly operating out of Lincoln, 
Neb. We wish to correct a statement 
regarding their location as we are in- 
formed by the secretary of the Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce that the Tri- 
State. Poultry Service Company have 
recently removed their offices to Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 

The Lincoln folks say in the letter 
that the Tri-State Poultry Service 
Company came to Lincoln last fall and 








gave out interviews to the newspapepn ie @ 
stating that they were going to locate m™ 
there and build an enormous plant 
However, nothing ever came of it anja’ 
now the latest information is that the 
company has removed to another state 

We were advised early in the yegy 
by the department of agriculture of 
South Dakota that the Tri-State Poy, 
try Service Company failed to take og 
a license to sell their products in Sonty 
Dakota on July 1, 1927, in accordaneg 
with the South Dakota law. Unde 
the South Dakota law, a sworn state 
ment must be made as to the exact jp 
gredients of the product and the prog. 
uct, itself, must conform with the 
statement in order that the goods cay 
be sold. Perhaps this is the real reg. 
son why their products are being of 
fered in Iowa instead of the state of 
their latest location. 

As stated in previous issues of Wak 
laces’ Farmer, we believe our subscri} | 
ers had better investigate carefully 
what they are buying before patroniz 
ing remedy specialists who are e 
amining poultry and selling curativeg | 
at what seems to us an exceptionally 
high price. 
































































Investigate First 


In a campaign to help folks kegp 
their good investments and to prevent | 
them being misled into re-investing ip 
questionable securities the Bette 
Business Bureau has prepared the fol. 
lowing statement, which we believe ig 
worth any farmer’s time to read. Just 
because a nice sounding letter arrives 
and tells you of wonderful opportunity 
do not fall for it. If an agent solicits 
you and promises big returns, look be’ 
fore you leap. Read the following and 
keep it and reread in case you feel like 
investing: 

“Times change and so do the meth 
ods of swindling. The old-fashioned 
confidence man has been superseded | 
by the up-to-date swindler.  Traffi¢ 
is no longer in gold bricks but in ques 
tionable ‘Securities.’ As the theory of 
simply hoarding one’s savings is being 
discarded \by the thrifty, so are the 
swindlers ceasing to look wholly to 
the credulous with. a wallet of cash 
and are soliciting the holders of good 
stocks and bonds. 

“It is well to remember: 

“First, if. you keep your stock cer 
tificates or your bonds in a secure’ 
place, such as a safe deposit box, they’ 
are far less likely to be lost or stolen 

“Second, before you sign your namé. 
on your stock certificate or on you 
bond, or execute any power-of-attorngy | 
in connection therewith, be sure that 
you know what you are doing and why. 
Once you affix your signature, or exe 
cute power-of-attorney, such at 
makes the instrument salable by who 
ever has it in his possession. 

“Obvious fraud is rarely dangerous. 
It is the plausibility of a swindle that) 
enables it to succeed. To get you 
money, the swindler must first g@ 
your confidence. - 

“Back of the dishonest salesman 
usually found a crooked brokerage & 
ganization, sometimes known as # 
‘bucketshop,’ featuring good address, 
impressive offices, trained salespeoplg 
unlimited telephone and telegraph 
‘cilities and attractive selling ‘litem 
ture.’ : 

“The -swindler specializes in thret) 
major activities. Most frequently 
offers the ‘securities’ of an existil§ 
corporation the assets or prospects @ 
which, however fantastic, form a 
‘gible basis on which to erect promisé 
of big profits such as: impoverishet 
factories, sterile oil leases, ba 
mining claims, secret formulae 
processes, questionable patents, 
doubtful franchises. 

“The swindler, as a real estate ope 
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= is an expert in booms in which 
people have profited. He spe- 
s in developments at fictitious 
s. He accepts worthless ‘securi- 

(plus cash) for worse land and is 
y alert to sell boom-blighted 
1 for bad ‘securities’ (plus cash). 
Symone the less tangible devices 

ated to appeal both to thrift and 
the desire to get something for noth- 
ing are unsound investment trusts, ir- 
nsibly managed and promising 
sive interest; unsound mortgage 
joan organizations; schemes to reload 
the stockholders of projects that are 
failing, and the promotion of mergers 
@ corporations that have failed. 
“The swindle salesman is an expert 
jn generalities. He is an_astute stu- 
of human nature. He is im- 
1 in his choice of victims.. The 
well-to-do individual, if unprotected by 
the facts, falls prey to the promoter as 
easily as does the wage earner. 

“The swindle. salesman varies his 
arguments to suit his prospect, but 
soon or late, the assurance of ‘big 
profits’ will emerge from the seeming 
sonfusion of words. This assurance, 
skillfully played upon, dazzles the in- 
dividual, confuses his reason, weak- 
Bons his resistance and leads him to 
eventual disaster. 

According to the swindler, the op- 
portunities he presents will not wait. 
BThe prospect must act now or never. 
Big names, like ‘big’ money, are the 
swindler’s magic. He uses the names 
of prominent people with impudent 
daring. He vividly compares his own 
doubtful promotion with legitimate 
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of the neighbor who acted on his ad- 









ting ip Bvice and made some ‘easy money.’ He 
Better Mdilates upon the ‘prestige’ of the ‘buck- 
he fol Metshop’ he represents. He ‘sells’ him- 
ieve ig @sel. To the doubtful prospect he pre- 





sents alleged expert reports. He mar- 
rrives @shals impressive figures, unembar- 
‘tunity Hrssed by the fact that they do not 
olicitg 4 epply to the scheme he is boosting. 
ok be @ 10 bolster confidence he hints at an 
ig and @early listing on a recognized stock ex- 
el likg @change and having gone thus far into 
fiction brazenly assures his victim of 
meth ™ 4 forthcoming rise in price and a ready 
hioned ™ market. 
rseded “The swindier knows that some in- 
Traffie @ dividuals are influenced by prejudice. 
1 ques Put something over Wall Street,’ he 
ory of @Susgests; and while condemning the 
being ‘ig fellows’ he tempts the victim to 
re the @ uy the very methods he attacks. ‘Take 
lly to Bachance; you may win,’ he says. And 
' cash Mthe individual thus betrayed launches 
f good @ lato blind and hopeless speculation, in 





, Just 





@swindler takes the profit. 

















k cer “Many a hard-earned dollar is lost 
secure ina frandulent enterprise just because 
:, they the salesman cunningly holds forth 


the expectation of a good job for the 
name @ilvestor. So diverse are the schemes 
. yor @ this sort and so subtle is their ap- 
torney mm Peal, that frequently the individual, 
e that ge Prompted by a feeling that in secrecy 
i why. @ les his protection, does not ask for 
r exe mm me facts until it is too late. 

act ‘If you are solicited in any project 
, who that appears questionable, help pro- 
tect yourself and others by writing to 
erous mle Service Bureau at once for the 
e that #m facts. 

your 
st seh 


stolen, 


“Always remember: ‘Before you in- 
vest—investigate.’ ” 











WOOD LOTS INJURBO BY PASTURING 
The injury to wood lots which results 
from using them for -pasture is greater 


than injury from all other sources. . Graz- 

roys the underbrush and permits 
eentight to reach the ground. And 
ht, according to the manual, is as 
tive as fire in destroying the leaf 
th. “The effect of the variable mois- 
© conditions which result from the de- 
inbs on of the mulch of humus and the 
acre of the soil by the trampling of 
the manual reads, ‘“ is shown as 
a trees begin to die at the top 
ea drop out. First the grazed 
lot becomes clear of underbrush, 
‘=. " grasses appear and sod forms, the 
78s of the large trees die, eventually 
e ny ttrees drop out and the area is eleared. 
: bu wish to retain any wooded area, 
must keep out livestock. Grazing and 
Production can not be practiced ‘on 
Same area except to the material 
tage of each and the lessening of 
# returns received from the area.” 
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business successes. He cleverly tells | 





which he takes the chance and the | 











EW IDEA has never been content with 
iis wiceaide Te —— merely offering the best ‘spreader on the 
I have two of your Model 8 Spreaders on market. We believe that users of farm 
my farm and we haul at least one load of manure 2 > 
per spreader every day, which is an average | Equipment are as much entitled to expect proper 
of about 800 loads during the year. I find them ‘ : 
very convenient and easy to handle with two | seryice back of their purchases as they are to 
re cua of aoe thar ate cana Baia :tee thy ee | 
nts ua wor 
er eat Sr cake expect proper quality in the articles themselves. 
Yours truly, Amos Thompson. The result of this policy is that you actually 
receive a double value when you purchase a 








NEW IDEA ee ader 


bp pes of the world-beating Model 8 NEW IDEA are nearly thirty years of progress in design- 
: ing and manufacturing, It is truly modern to the highest degree—in materials, in 
workmanship and performance. But 
back of it also is a service organization 
just as modern —ready to see, that you 
penn never tack for anything to keep your NEW IDEA 
Spreader in constantly useful shape. Even this most dura- 
ble of all spreaders may some day require a repair part. And 
if it ever does, you are certain of getting what you need 
in an absolute minimum of time. 

Over four thousand dealers who believe that their customers deserve 
the best,to be had, select, sell and service the NEW IDEA. There is 
one near you now. At Coldwater, Ohio, we have the largest independ- 
ent spreader factory in the world. At this factory, at twelve factory 
branches and at over fifty transfer points are carried the reserve stocks 
that assure you immediate service, whether you should require a dozen 
spreaders or a single cylinder tooth. See the Model 8 NEW IDEA—the 
spreader of double value— at your dealer; or write us for information. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO. eee 






hua Idea Husker-Shredder 


—— OHIO aes, See ee one 
BRANCHES: Moline, Ill, Omaha, Neb., Minnea- You may send me information on | 






(0 The New Idea Spreader 

















polis, Minn., Kansas City, Mo. 
%, ADDITIONAL STOCKS at Des Moines, Ia, |  aaliee nn ie | 
Marshalltown, la., Sioux Falls, S. D., oe 
St. Louis, Mo. | a | 
The dealer who displays th 
dhe bas chusacios etelesananeb ccoumaaes | eae | 
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HI-BRED SEED CORN |\[enntboilaion 


Three-Time Trophy Winner in lowa Yield Test 
The Baker-Wallace Trophy Winner, as announced last m amazing hew grinder 


week at Ames, was produced by crossing three of our in- 
breds. Two of these three are in the corn we sell this 
year as 271 and 272. 

Hi-Bred Corn, this P geod as last year, outyielded the 
open-pollinated in 10 of the 12 districts of the state. We 
do not yet have the best corn for southeastern Iowa, but 
elsewhere in the state our record is phenomenal. For 
northern Iowa, we recommend our corn as produced by 

Turner, of Glidden, Iowa, who used this past year 
as a male parent the corn with which Miller and Wallace 
outyielded all others by such a big margin in the northern 
section of the Towa yield test. “Our other corn was all 
produced by Mr. Newlin and dried in a wonderful seed 
corn drying plant. The Newlin combinations this year are 
much the same as last, but with some of the high yield- 
ing Baker blood in addition. Come to Johnston and see 
our seed house and talk with Mr. Newlin about new 





NOW! a large cap- 
acity genuine ham- 
mer feed mill, that you 
carreffordtobuy. Equals 
performance of mills 
costing much more. 


EASY 
ER 
Grinds oats 7 

















methods of producing high yielding seed corn by the Handles corn in ear 
detasseling method. For further information and prices, (4,000 Ibs. an hour), shelled, snapped or on stalk, 
ig ages HI-BRED CORN COMPANY Powerful all-sieel body of new design gives unusual 
- owe’ -stee new desi 
Test Troph 
Winner’, J. J. NEWLIN, Sales Manager GRIMES, AOWA | | Screen ane carat paismers of epectally hard 
1927 One-Half Mile West of Johnston ened steel do a @ wendettel job of grinding. Grinds 
any grain you as fine as. you want it. Power 
< ; waar Pio 18' 18 cs x Suen easily; no metal- 
to-me' ng: 1 not ction. 
es hee as gat ot ~ Ang 
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Do your buying from 

Safety First ie advertising in JER” 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If 

you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article = ip digh grae 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 


and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom to make your purchases. 
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Farm Seryice, 
Hardware Store 


It is a comforting feeling to know that not far from 
your farm home you will be able to find a “Farm 
Service” Hardware Store. Your road leads to one. 
In case of emergency for machinery repairs and for 
the many different kinds of supplies that you need 
to keep your farm going from day to day you will 
find there a friend in need! ; 


When you go into one of them you know that it is 
with the privilege of “seeing before you buy.” 
“Farm Service’? Hardware Men want you to come 
in often to talk about the use and care of tools, 
heating equipment, paints, builders’ hardware and 
equipment of most every kind. The more you 
study what is offered in your local “‘tag’”’ store, the 
more easily you will see that it is economy and good 
business for you to purchase everything there. 
Your money will go farther because it buys, first of 
all, dependable quality, and, second, because every- 
thing that you buy is backed with the reputation, 
the service and the responsibility of one who is 
virtually your neighbor. Next time you drive to 
town, stop at a ‘‘Farm Service’? Hardware Store and 
get better acquainted. It will pay you. 








STOCKADE 


A Story of the Copperhead Plot in 1864 
By John T. Frederick 


CHAPTER VII 

HE next day, when Minna went to 

call her father to the noon meal, 
she found him in the back room of the 
saloon, seated at a little table with 
Coles. Altho the door into the bar- 
room was closed, they were talking in 
low tones. The morning’s Sandusky 
Register, which contained further re- 
ports of the disclosures at Indianap- 
olis, was folded on the table between 
their glasses of beer. 

As she paused at the door, Minna 
caught Coles’ voice, tremulous and 
whining: “It’s getting too dangerous, 
I tell you, Mr. Herbst. We'd hetter 
drop the whole thing, maybe, don’t you 
think?” 

“Hello, Minna,” her father greeted 
her. “I’ll be over in a minute.” As 
she turned away, she heard him begin 
earnestly, “Now, listen here, Coles—” 

It was half an hour later when the 
two men emerged from tl little room, 
Coles to take his way toward his hotel 
and Mr. Herbst to come to dinner. Her 
father looked very tired, but rather tri- 
umphant, she thought. 

The Sandusky Register of the next 
morning reported a declaration on the 
part of the governor of Indiana that 
the arms seized at Indianapolis, over 
$75,000 worth, were only a small ship- 
ment of a contract which had been 
placed in New York, and which 
amounted to nearly a million dollars. 
There was an excited editorial com- 











made immediately if the plans at cyl 
cago were successful. Thus far they 
had been no public reference to disem 
ery of these plans; but Minna could py 
help feeling that the revelations regay 
ing the activities of the secret societiggm. 
must have included some disclosures jgimgpere 
regard to the Camp Douglas and Johuimneret 
son’s Island plots. She lived in a eouiiie—s 
stant horror of apprehension of the ag Myichié 
rival of federal officers at the doo, Mil 
and the arrest of her father, perhay' 
of herself; in any case, the loss of aj 
opportunity for the acceptance of th! 
family by the leaders of Sandusky gy & 
ciety. That her father shared her fear Mtha 
to some extent was indicated” by thy 
fact that he had flatly forbidden Coleg: 
to come near him. “He is scared silly* 
he told Minna. “He’s a fine feller t Mapp: are 
do anything with!” . | 

The earliest reports from Chicago jp 
dicated that General McClellan woul 
be nominated for president by the Dem. 
ocratic convention. There were state 
ments to the effect that the city wag 
full of Copperheads, and that “treasop 
able speeches were being made,” among! 
which that of Valandigham was mos 
outspoken; but there were no refe. 
ences to an armed outbreak of any 
kind. 

The nervous anxiety and apprehep 
sion in which Minna was existing had 
reached an extreme height on the af 
ternoon of August 30. The convention 
was in session, and if the conspiracy 


































































































ment on this piece of news, in which 
Minna could recognize the phrasing 
and habits of thought of Hermann 
Kratz. 

As she read further in the paper, 
she discovered a document which sur- 
prised and interested her greatly. It 
was a proclamation of Governor Bo 
rugh, of Ohio, referring to the draft 
for the federal army, which was sched- 
uled to begin in Ohio on- September 1. 
The proclamation was addressed “To 
those who are contemplating resistance 
to the draft,” and in it the governor 
warned the citizens of the penalties 
which would attend any such attempt, 
at the same time appealing to their loy- 
alty and exhorting them to rally to the 
support of the government in the ef- 
fort to end the war. This proclamation 
made Minna realize, more acutely than 
before, the magnitude of the movement 
in which she and her father, Burleigh 
and Beall and the rest, were involved, 
and the seriousness with which it was 
regarded by those in autherity. 

The date for the assembling of the 
Chicago convention was reached at last. 
Dalzell and other recognized leaders 
of the anti-administration element in 
Sandusky had departed for the scene 
of the convention. Minna understood, 
in brief and fragmentary conversations 
with her father, on such occasions as 
she could see him alone for a few min- 
utes, that Burleigh and Beall were in 
Canada, recruiting among the Copper- 
head refugees there—“skedaddlers,” as 
they were called by northern newspa- 
pers—a military force for the attempt 
on Johnson’s Island, which would be 








were to mature it must be on that day 
or that night. Perhaps within another 
twenty-four _hours Burleigh, Beall 
and their men would be involved ina @ 
desperate and bloody encounter with 
the gunboat Michigan and the soldiers 
of the guard at Johnson’s Island. Bur} 
leigh would be the leader of the actual” 
assault, Minna knew; his life was like | 
liest. of all to be sacrificed. And the} 
fear of failure—the knowledge that the 
expected arms and ammunition, for’ 
which her father was acting as agett, 
had not yet arrived—made Miuna per 
ceive more vividly than ever before the 
danger to which she and her family 
were exposed. 


HE was working alone, making pre 
serves of the small yellow peaches of the 
from a tree behind the saloon. She ‘of the 
had scalded them to loosen the furry 
skins, and was sitting beside the kitcr 
en table, slipping- off the steaming ment 
skins with reddened fingers, and cut 
ting the mellow fruit into small slices Vhicl 
A preserving kettle already filled sitt With 
mered gently on the stove. The air of ‘a 
the kitchen was moist and still, and er 
the sweat gathered on her face and In th 
arms. She could feel it trickling dows | avers 
her sides and back. HF cost 
There was a rap at the side doom cents 
( 


‘and she saw a tall, thin boy peering it 


at her with sad, uninterested eyes. She 
crossed to the door hastily, drying het” 
hands on her apron. She knew theg@ q 
child—the oldest. of the six belonging excel 
to a woman named Yocum, who had §),, 
been widowed early in the war. ~ Biscn. 
The boy held (Continued on page 36) 
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the American Society of Agricul- 
; at Chulligral Engineers the chief topic of dis- 
ur theniiiegsion was the combine-harvester 
) diseneliua’ the problem of its adaptation to 
Ould no other than those of the 
Progress reports 






11005 


d regions. 









} Tegan 

OCietieliwere presented from many localities 
sures igiepere the use of the combine has 
d Johuiliwsetofore not been considered possi- 





such as Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
gan, Minnesota, New York, 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
wisconsin and western Canada. 
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S of alm Of all the corn belt states, Hlinois 
of the made probably the greatest prog- 
Sky gq fergss in the use of the combine, more 
or feam Mihan 300 being used in the 1927 har- 
‘Dy the A large number of these -have 
n Co 2» purchased primarily for soybean 
1 silly” harvesting, and growers of this crop 
eller tg apparently feel that the combine is 

Bie solution of the soybean problem. 
220 in Losses in both grain and soybean har- 
woul resting were somewhat heavier in 






1927 than in 1926, due to some break- 
ig down of wheat and barley and to 
ybeans sprawling nearer the ground 
r than usual, but in all cases the com- 
eason : 

nine losses were considerably less 

among §" sehen Sgr 
S mogt ivan the losses from binding, shock- 
refer mile and threshing in the usual way. 
of It was suggested that soybean losses 

any Re 

might be decreased by drilling the 
jeans in rows rather close together 
gd fairly close in the row, not only 
to keep down weeds better but to 
prevent so many beans forming close 
enough to the ground to be cut off by 
the combine sickle. The moisture con- 
fent of the combined grain, where the 
qwner waited until it was ripened 
poperly, did not differ materially 


ie Dem. 
2 State’ 
ty was 















drehep- 
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the af. 
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way, and no trouble was experienced 
this season in keeping the grain. 






Success in North Dakota 


North Dakota is another state which 
has made quite a start on combine 
; Mharvesting, about twenty-five being 
ued in the 1927 harvest, while many 
more have been ordered for 1928. The 
high content of moist weed seeds 
makes the combined grain somewhat 
hard to keep, and most combine own- 
ers have installed some kind of ven- 
tating system for their granaries. 
Experiments have shown that remov- 














Beall @ img the dockage before the grain is 
1 ing gstored is the most effective way of 
with @xeeping the moisture content of the 

ldiers @mbined grain down to a point where 
Bur it can be safely stored in ordinary 

actual @ Stanaries.- A North Dakota farmer 
; like @Dresent gave his experience with a 
d the | twenty-foot combine and was very 
at the Well pleased with its operation. He 
, for Gin’t use a binder at all last year 
agent, | aid hopes he never will have to again. 
1 per - Combines have made a remarkable 
-e the  Merease in western Canada. Three 
amily farmers in this section tried them out 
in 1923, in 1925 there were seventeen, 

in 1926 about 175,- while in 1927 there 

, pre Were about 775 and would easily have 
aches béen over 1,000 except for the advent 
She ofthe rust and the early freeze. Some 

furry of these were purchased as late as the 
sitehe first of October. Some fifty of these 
ming Machines used the swathing attach- 
cut g Meats for increasing the working sea- 
lices Son, whileothers used large barges 
sim | "Uch were pulled along and filled 
ir of MR the headed grain which was too 


seen to thresh, later being threshed 
by running thru the combine again. 
a this section about 600 acres is the 
Werage cut per combine, at a total 
st of $2 per acre and as low as 5 
nts per bushel, including | interest 
aid depreciation where the threshing 
/8t alone often runs as high as 15 
nts per bushel. 
8 will not permit of giving these 
eellent reports complete, but we 
ope to take up some of them in later 
les. In nearly every case the la- 
and cost saving qualities of the 
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; . THE recent Chicago meeting of | 





fom grain threshed in the ordinary | 


Combine Gains Ground 


Why the Harvester Use Increases in the Corn Belt 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


combine were emphasized, and it was 
consjdered the coming method of har- 
vesting, with some necessary changes 
in design and in methods of operation 
to meet local conditions. Some ob- 
servers reported too narrow a plat- 
form and too small a straw separating 
device to handle heavy grain which 
must be cut low, and this evidently 
must be remedied. An adjustable reel 
must also be provided, since the fixed 
reel gave trouble in high grain. Much 
can no doubt be done along this line 
by plant breeders developing grain 
varieties with shorter and _ stiffer 
straw, which will ripen more evenly 
without danger of lodging. Combine 
beginners need to be educated to let 
their grain stand about ten days after 
ready for binder before starting the 
combine, and repeated tests have 
shown that the danger of shattering 
under such conditions has been great- 
ly overestimated. In many localities 
it is becoming common to cut and 
windrow the grain and allow it to 
cure, then pick up and thresh the 
windrows with the combine. This al- 
lows of starting two or three days ear- 
lier than could be done with the bind- 
er and also allows of keeping down 
the moisture content where the grain 
is very weedy. Tests indicate that 
even in very rainy weather, such wind- 
rowed grain has no more spoilage or 
shattering than grain shocked by the 
average hired help. 

A number of colleges have already 
started experiments in combining 
corn, an idea which has not occurred 
to many farmers. If certain changes 
in combine design allow of this being 
done, it opens almost unlimited possi- 
bilities of cheapening corn production, 
especially where the shredded stalks 


| can be baled direct from the combine 





and sold for paper and insulating 
board production. 


Brood Sow Ration 


An Iowa. correspondent writes: 

“I have twenty-two gilts bred to far- 
row in April. What would you sug- 
gest feeding. them until that time? 
Will it pay to buy ground oats at 60 
cents a bushel? Does it pay to grind 
alfalfa? I already have some alfalfa 
which I value at about $20 a ton and 
I would have to pay $5 a ton for grind- 
ing. How much tankage, linseed oil 
meal and mineral do they need?” 

The Ames experiments would indi- 
cate that it probably would not pay to 
buy the ground oats at 60 cents a 
bushel. About one-third of a pound 
per head daily should :be fed of a mix- 
ture two parts tankage and one part 
linseed oil meal or one-half pound per 
head daily of a mixture of equal parts 
of tankage, alfalfa meal and linseed 
oil meal. Or if it is not convenient to 
grind the alfalfa, one-third of a pound 
can be fed of the tankage and linseed 
oil meal mixture dnd alfalfa hay kept 
before the sows where they can eat it 
at will. Nebraska experiments indi- 
cate that it doesn’t make so very much 
difference whether the alfalfa is 
ground and mixed with the other feeds 
or whether it is kept before the hogs 
in the hay form. Corn should be fed 
in amounts of three or four pounds 
per gilt daily or whatever is necessary 
to keep them in good flesh but not too 
fat. If it is bothersome for our corre- 
spondent to mix up the tankage, lin- 
seed oil meal, and alfalfa there are a 
number of commercial feeds on the 
market which have been made by mix- 
ing feeds of this sort. 

So far as mimerals are concerned 
there is a great deal of difference in 
the consumption. We would roughly 
estimate that the average gilt would 
consume about one-half- pound a 
month. Some mineral mixtures are so 
palatable that the gilts will eat several 
times this much, 





now and see the big results in your spring’s pig 








“Hundred Pound Litter 
13 days old ”’ 


HE kind of feed you give your 


v 
tasted 
ew brood sows now, determines the 
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em a? oe Huet hd kind of pigs you'll raise. If you 
2° saat Mane ‘gate nd?s, want a bunch of weak, runty pigs. 
oo 3 BEsthy ot 4o oe oy : > y pigs, 
oo att on Sas ae yt Ret a don’t feed SARGENT PIG MEAL to 
4 5 ae $08 wt Ss » xe your sows. But, like every other 
oe se Seok es farmer, you want strong, husky, 
WS Pe Me eee gst healthy pigs that will live and 
TeGaepis . _ &'- make you money. And you want 
ieee? OE BY. op your sows to keep healthy after 
232 ese CP gat’ farrowing time and have plenty of 
ye 4%” milk for their litters. ; 
oor” SARGENT PIG MEAL contains dried butter- 
py milk, meat meal, corn germ raeal, oil meal, alfalfa 


flour, cottonseed meal, corn oil cake meal, wheat mid- 
dlings, and minerals—just what your sows need to keep 

them healthy and build husky pigs. 
You'll get best results if you feed your sows 
SARGENT PIG MEAL daily in a self-feeder for 
60 days before farrowing time. Start feeding it 











crop. 
Sold by hundreds of feed 


dealers, fed by thou- 
sands of hog raisers 


SARGENT €&- CO. 
DES MOINES, IA. 















Larger Yields Per Acre Mean 
MORE MONEY for YOU! 


Fertilizer Makes Earlier — Bigger Crops 


Your cost per acre for land, taxes, seed and even labor is about 
the same for growing a twenty bushel crop as for forty, but 
the cost of growing per bushel is less for the big crop and as 
a result you make extra profit. : 

In Darling’s Animal Base Fertilizers part of the nitrogen 
is available at once and feeds the plant during early 
growth. The remainder of the nitrogen is sup- 
plied gradually and feeds the plant through- ‘ 
out the season. This gives the plant a 
quick start and 


steady, 
sturdy 
growth 














Our | 
Superphosphate 


(Formerly Acid Phosphate } 

is made by special process. Super- 
phosphate made this way is better 
because it contains less free acid 
and less moisture. 

This gives our Fertilizer mixtures 
‘better handling qualities and they 
do not clog in the drill. Our new 
million dollar plant is the only one 
in the middle west using this spe- 
cial process. 


Write today for literature on Darling's Fertilizer 
and information about our agency proposition 


DARLING > & COMPANY 
4201 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 








Pictures and Family Life 


OST of us do not appreciate until 

we have reached middle-age how 
great an impression was made upon 
us by the pictures that hung on the 
walls at home when we were children. 
Visions of how home looked otherwise 
often fade, but the pictures that hung 
on a certain wall in the dining-room, 
the wall opposite our place at table, 
perhaps; in the bedroom where we 
slept, and in mother’s room, are as 
clear as they ever were. 

I recall most distinctly the fruit pic- 
ture that hung next to the clock shelf 
in the dining-room. It was a gaudy 
print, large, and rather well framed, 
considering the quality of its art. ,A 
picture salesman left it at our house 
one day in exchange for three fat hens, 
and it replaced a smaller, tho less styl- 
ish at the moment, picture of fruit. 
As I recall it now, the old one was 
much the better picture. 

A dining-room wasn’t a dining-room 
in those days without its fruit picture 
or the alternate favorite of dead wild 
game. In the dining-room, also, there 
hung a snow scene, picturing a lone 
traveler on a lone highway just as the 
sun went down. It used to give me 
the chills to look at it, and it was con- 
siderable of a subject for study be- 
cause of the place where it hung. It 
hung just above the couch whereon I 
convalesced from whooping-cough and 
chicken-pox. 

My favorite in those days was of a 
pretty girl smiling sidewise, a sort of 
smirking smile, and with a large bou- 
quet of red roses in her left arm. 
The girl, not over eight or nine years 
old—it was a life-size picture—was ev- 
erything that I was not, and so I ad- 
mired her. She represented an ideal, 
and I used to lie in bed and wish I 
might grow to look like her—dark 
brown curly hair, smile, roses and all. 

There were a great many more pic- 
tures which I can not take the time 
to describe here, nor would it be worth 
while, for only one 
or two out of the 
whole lot have sur- 
vived the test of 
time. They have 
gone the way of 
the junk-pile, or 
have been relegat- 
ed to the attic 
dust. It is barely 
possible that some 
of them might 
have become valu- 
able some day as 
antiques, like the 
old Currier and 
Ives prints, which 
were considered 
atrocious some 
years back, but 
are now sought 
after as novelty 
pictures. However, 
the best pictures, 
like the best mu- 
sic, sculpture and 
architecture, will 
stand the test of time and are good in 
every period. New art in pictures is 
being produced all the time, and crit- 
ical people are trying to decide wheth- 
er it will last. 

Not that I think we should pick pic- 
tures that we, ourselves, do not care 
for, just because certain art critics say 
they are good. I wouldn’t want my 
house filled with pictures adjudged 
good unless I really admired and want- 
ed the pictures. Choosing pictures 
ought to be an individual matter. A 
close friend, someone who knows you 
well enough to know your tastes, may 
choose a picture for you and your 
family. Otherwise, it is usually better 








—Art Extension Society. 


“The Sistine Madonna,” a Raphael, and 
beautiful in color. 


not to risk buying pictures for people, 
for keeping a gift picture is not always 
as pleasant as it might be. 
Sometimes, even tho pictures are 
good, and we like them a great deal, 
we feel we would like to change them 
about a bit and have something differ- 
ent to look at. I know a woman who 


mind’s eye back to its source, past car- 
pets of ground-pine and dog-tooth vio- 
lets growing right down to the bank. 
And there is much more in the picture 
for me; dozens of reminders of the 
dozens of times I went there. 

Most people, I think, are willing to 
be helped along in their picture choos- 





—Art Extension Society. 


“Looks whisper to the heart,’’ wrote George Sand, “but pictures speak to the 
soul.” This is ‘The Avenue of Trees,’ by Hobbema, a Dutch artist. 


has duplicate pictures for a number 
of her picture frames, and whenever 
she tires of looking at one picture, she 
meredy slips another in at the back. 
With regard to choosing pictures, it 
is just like someone else has said: 
“We’re made so that we love, first 
when we see them painted, things we 
have passed perhaps a hundred times 
nor cared to see.” A landscape that we 
see from the kitchen window or from 
a car as we drive 
along, doesn’t ap- 
pear to impress us 
as does a picture 
on Canvas or pa- 


per. Kodak pic- 
tures oftentimes 
make good _pic- 


tures to enlarge 
and frame, provid- 
ing the composi- 
tion is good. I 
have several of 
these that I think 
are very lovely, al- 
tho their senti- 
mental value per- 
haps makes them 
worth more in my 
home than in any 
other. They recall 
happy memories 
of trips and places 
visited with my 
friends or family. 

Many times we 
are able to get the 
lovely colored prints of good paintings 
that are remindful of familiar scenes 
or incidents. Every family ought to 
have at least one of these, providing, 
of course, the scene or incident is one 
which they can admire. In my own 
home, I am especially fond ‘of a large 
print showing an old tumble-down mill 
and stream and a stormy sunset over 
back of the hills. The picture is lovely 
enough in itself to be admired by any- 
one, but I am particularly fond of it 
because it is for all the world like a 
spot I used to visit often back in Penn- 
sylvania. I’m sure it isn’t the spot, but 
it is so much like it that when I look 
at it I can follow the stream in my 


ing. Every one loves pictures, but not 
every one knows where to go to get 
them, and what to get when they go 
after a good picture. For this very 
purpose, there exist two organizations, 
the American Federation of Arts and 
the American Art Bureau, whose busi- 
ness it is to help you choose good pic- 
tures. Their aim is to show the public 
the great pictures of all ages and coun- 
tries which can be bought in good re- 
productions at a reasorfable figure. 

The American Art Federation pub- 
lishes a catalog listing the names and 
prices of all the picture prints which 
it is possible to buy thru them. The 
following pictures, the names of which 
were furnished to us by the American 
Art Bureau, are among the world’s best 
pictures: 

“Spring Dance,” by Von Stuck; “Av- 
enue of Trees,” Hobbema; “Dance of 
the Nymphs,” Corot; “Behind the 
Plow,” Kemp-Welch; “Icebound,” Met- 
calf; “Going to Market,” Troyon; “The 
Artist’s Mother,” Whistler; “The Mill 
Pond,” Inness; “The Angelus,” Millet; 
“George Washington,” Stuart; “Song 
of the Lark,” Breton; “Artist and 
Daughter,” Vigee-Lebrun; “The Horse 
Fair,” Bonheur; “Sistine Madonna,” 


Raphael; “The 
Pastry Eaters,” 
Murillo; “The 


Blue Boy,” Gains- 
borough; “The 
Sheepfol d,” 
Jacque; “Return 
to the Fold,” 
Mauve; “Age of 
Innocence,” Rey- 
nolds; “Madonna 
of the Chair,” Ra- 
phael; “Children 
of the Shell,” Mu- 
rillo; “The Glean- 
ers,” Millet; “In 
the Tulip Fields,” 
Hitchcock; “The 
Pool,” Daubigny; 
“Evening in Alge- 
cikas,” East; “St. 


Cecelia,”  Dolci; 
“Hagar and Ish- 
mael,” Cazin; 





—Art Extension Society. 
‘Icebound,” by Metcalf, an American 
artist. re 


“Paris Boulevards,” Renoir; “ 
light,” Woods; “Island Light,” Homer, 
“An Aristocrat,” Landseer; “Childrey 
of the Sea,” Israels; “The Holy Night» 
Correggio; “View of Delft,” Vermee,. 
“The Valley Farm,” Constable; “ ; 
ing Clippers,” Patterson; “Purply 
Aster.” : 

Further suggestions on names ¢ 
pictures can be had in Home Econo. 
ics Bulletin No. 21, of Iowa State (gq 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 


Note—Any club may write to the Amer. 
can Art Bureau, 166 West Jackson bouk. 
vard, or to the American Federation gf 
Arts, 1741 New York avenue, Washington, 
D. C., for help with regard to putting 
a picture exhibit in the community. Theg 
exhibits are free of charge except fo 
transportation. 








Patchwork Thots 


I am spending this week at the Farm 
and Home short course at Ames, and 
such a busy and entertaining time as 
it is! There are nearly 400 women do 
ing the same thing, so I am told by the 
college folks who are registering usin 
up here. It would seem as if they 
would be awfully crowded, having us 
along with the nearly 5,000 college 
boys and girls, but they don’t seem to 
be. And TI think it is nicer to have 
them—better than the old plan wha 
they were sent home to make way for 
us short course folks. It gives usa 
chance to see what they are doing, 
whether they are making the best of 
their time and opportunities, and, inci- 
dentally, whether there is anything to 
these “high life” stories of college life 
that we hear. 




















By Wednesday night, I had collected 
more material in the way of directions 
for. gardening, equipping a _ kitchen, 
house decoration, etc., etc., than I could 
carry home; but they are all things 
that I wanted to know. 





Ten of us went over to one of the se 
rority houses Tuesday night to dinne:. 
The girls seemed awfully glad to have 
us and entertained us so nicely. They 
showed us their rooms, each attrac 
tively decorated and furnished accord- 
ing to the tastes of the girls who occu 
pied them. No two rooms were alike, 
yet all were prettily tho simply fur 
nished, as you might expect of girls 
who are studying home economics. 





They were all such good-looking 
youngsters, and yet serious for all their 
good looks. They sang for us at dinner, 
all of their college songs, and with s0 
much pep. One of the women said 
she was going to 
start something 
like that when she 
went back home. 





We were asked 
to spend the eve 


and it was a most 


tempting invita 
tion. They had 2 
big fire in the 


grate and comfort 
able davenports ia 
front of it. I was 
weary enough to 
settle- down ‘most 
anywhere, but of 
course the girls 
had their studies 
and we had ours, 
being college stu- 
dents for a week. 
—J. W. 
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oor Need not be Expensive 


A ” minute talk about floors 


HAZEL DELL BROWN 


by 


opay, the prettiest things are not necessari- 
ly the most expensive. Even the cheapest 


automobiles are offered in a wide choice of 
the gayestcolors, instead of thedulldrab, funereal 
black of afew years ago. And why not? Certainly 
it costs no more to make a thing beautiful than 
it does to make it ugly. 


So it is with floors. There are so many pretty 
patterns in linoleum and linoleum rugs, there 
hardly seems to be any excuse left for old, bare 
wood floors. Either linoleum rugs or all-over 
linoleum floors are inexpensive and durable. 


For bedroom, sitting-roonr or dining-room, 
pretty Jaspé rugs of Armstrong’s Linoleum are 
most appropriate. These I recommend, not only 
because they are so attractive in appearance, but 
because they wear so wonderfully well. They are 
made of the same genuine linoleum that has made 
Armstrong’s Jaspé Linoleum flocrs so popular, 
and they are finished with the new easy-to-keep- 
clean lacquer surface. The color cannot wear off, 
because the Jaspé graining goes all the way 
through to the burlap back. 

Still lower in price are Armstrong’s Quaker- 
Felt Rugs which I do not hesitate torecommend 
to anyone who wants a cheap, practical floor 
covering. These, too, are protected by the long- 


wearing Accolacfinish. Thisclear-lacquer finish is 
as hard, bright, and durableas the finish on your 
automobile. Whichever kind of rug you buy, be 
sure you know what you are getting and that 
you get what you pay for. You can easily distin- 
guish an Armstrong's Linoleum Rug because it 
has a burlap back, and is soft and flexible. The 
Quaker-Felt Rugs are identified with a picture 
of the Quaker girl on the face of the rug. 


After all is said about the beauty and durability 
of smooth-surface floor coverings, the most ap- 
pealing thing about them to women, I am sure, 
is the ease with which they are kept clean. They 
require neither scrubbing, like wood floors, nor 
beating likecarpets, but simply adampmopping. 

The Linoleum, or Quaker Felt Rugs I speak 
of, are suitable of course, only when the floor 
is in good enough condition for painting. 
Otherwise, I recommend an all-over floor of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. In the kitchen I believe 
the all-over floor is the most practical. 

Don’t hesitate to usecolor in the kitchen. It is 
the place you spend most of your time, and there 
is no reason in the world why it shouldn’t be 
cheerful. In introducing color into any room, 
beginwith the floor and repeat some of thecolors 
of the floor in the curtains. Among the patterns 


Armstrong's Linoleum Rugs 


they wear and wear and wear 





in Armstrong’s Linoleum are many which would 
form an ideal base for a delightful color scheme. 


If you are going todoanything with your floors 
this year, I shall be only too glad to helpyou plan 
somethingreally attractive,aswellaseconomical. 
Write me a letter describing the room or rooms 
and Iwill send you suggestions for a colorscheme. 
There is no charge for this service, and you will 
not obligate yourself. For ten cents in stamps, I 
willalsosend you an attractive booklet illustrat- 
ed in full color. Ask for ‘‘The Attractive Home— 
How toPlanItsDecoration.”’ Writeyour Loot 6 te 


CIRCLE A 
letter to Hazel Dell Brown, Armstrong jri77135 


Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 
1022 Jackson Street, Lancaster, Pa. 











In the main illustration at 
the top of the page is shown 
Armstrong's Jaspé Linole- 
um Rug, Pattern No. 725. 

A delightfully pretty floor- 
covering for bedroom living- 
room, or dining-room. 







Above: Armstrong's 

Arabesq Linoleum, 

Pattern No. goor 

At the right: Arm- 

strong’s Printed 

Linoleum. Pattern 
No. 8430 


1928, R. 


WHENEVER I want a real, honest-to-John 
smoke (and that’s pretty often!), I get out 
my old pipe and pack it with Prince Albert. 
I know in advance what it’s going to be like, 
but I get a new thrill out of it every time. A 
pipe and P.A. are so downright dependable. 

Just to open the tidy red tin and drink in 
that P.A. fragrance is a treat in itself. No 
more appetizing aroma ever greeted a pipe- 
hungry man. And when that cool, comfort- 
able smoke comes rolling up the stem, you 








like a pipe, 
I say 


know that the taste more than matches the 
fragrance. 

Cool as the old town pump. Restful as an 
easy chair after a hard day. Mellow and mild 
and long-burning. So mild, in fact, that 
you’re always ready for another session, no 
matter how much you load up and light up. 
I’ve smoked P.A. for years—I ought to 
know! 

If you don’t know the contentment and 
satisfaction of a pipe, I urge you to go and 
get one right now. Fill it with good old 
Prince Albert and smoke up. You'll enjoy it 
as you never enjoyed a smoke before. You'll 
want your pipe for a constant companion 
from that time on, or I miss my guess. Try it! 


RINGE ALBERT 


—the national joy smoke! 


- Reynolds Tobacco 
inston-Salem, N. C. 








LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 





Not only quality, but 
quantity, too—-TWO 
full ounces in every tin. 









Announcing the New 


De Laval 


Q th Anniversary Separators 








IMPROVEMENTS 


GOLDEN COLOR. These new 1928 machines 
are finished in beautiful gold and black colors, 
which are pleasing, durable and practical. 


ENCLOSED GEARS. All gears on the “Golden 
Series”’ are completely enclosed and protected, 
insuring maximum durability. 


REGULATING COVER. A new type of regu- 
lating cover and float affords a flow of milk from 
the supply can in a smooth, even stream, without 
spattering. 


TURNABLE SUPPLY CAN. A novel feature 
every separator -wser. wi!l-appreciaté:~ Pérmits 
bowl and covers to be removed or put in place 
without lifting the supply can from its position. 


EASIER TURNING. The “Golden Series” 
machines are easy to start and turn, requiring 
the least power or effort to operate for the work 
they do. 


OIL WINDOW. Shows at a glance the amount 
and condition of the oil and whether the sep- 
arator is being properly lubricated. 


FLOATING BOWL. The finest separator bowl 
ever made. Self-balancing, runs smoothly with- 
out vibration, with the least power, skims clean- 
est, delivers a smooth, rich cream, and is easy to 
take apart and wash. 


Liberal trade allowances are made for old 
separators of any age or make on account of 
new De Lavals, which will soon pay for 
themselves in saving of butter-fat and time. 


The De Laval Milker 
A GREAT companion to 
the De Laval Cream 
Separator — equally 
useful and _ efficient. 
Now milking more 
than one million cows 
in all parts of the 
world. Milks faster 
and better than any 
other method. Pleasing 
to the cows and pro- 
duces clean milk. Sim- 
ple and durable, does 
not require  adjust- 
ment, and easy to op- 
erate. Makes dairying 
more pleasant as well 
as more profitable. 
Outfits for from five to 
500 or more cows. Sold 
for cash or on self- 
































paying terms. 








New De Lavals on Display 


Tue “Golden Series’’ Separators are now on dis- 
play by De Laval dealer-agents, who will gladly 
show their numerous improvements and refine- 
ments. See and try one of the “Golden Series,”’ or 
send coupon below to your nearest De Laval office 


for catalog and full information. 





165 Broadway, New York 
600 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


full information on 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 2023 


61 Beale St., San Francisco 


2 : arr Separator [_] 
Please send me, without aaa Milker 


check which 














©M2 GOLDEN SERIES 


R. DE LAVAL’S invention, in 1878, of the first continuous discharge 

1D centrifugal cream separator, was the foundation of modern dairying 

and has done more than any other one factor to develop the dairy 
industry into the largest and most profitable branch of agriculture. 


First in the beginning, the De Laval has kept in the lead ever since. 
Practically every detail of separator construction has been De Laval orig- 
inated. As De Laval features have been imitated, further De Laval 
improvements have been made. Four million De Laval machines have 
been sold the world over. They have always been the standard by which 
cream separators were measured. 


Now the 1928 “Golden Series” De Laval machines mark another step 
forward. They are the most complete, efficient and beautiful cream sepa- 
rators ever made. They are all that could be hoped for in such a machine. 
They must prove a source of pride as well as profit to every owner. 


The best way to judge a new Golden Anniversary De Laval machine 
is to see one, and better still to try it side-by-side with any other separator. 
We do not believe anyone can do that and not choose the De Laval. 


The new machines are made in seven sizes, ranging in capacity from 
200 to 1350 Ibs. of milk per hour. They may be operated by hand or any 
form of power. They may be bought for cash or on such terms as to pay 
for themselves. 
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ie Stretches five times 

: its length! 

ag If you cut a strip of rubber froma 
te “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot or over- 


; shoe—you’d find it would stretch 
ie more than 5 times its length! This 
rubber stays flexible and water- 
ca proof—long after ordinary rubber 
a would crack or break 
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In the dairy barn—and everywhere the farm job 

takes you—these “‘U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boots will 

keep you dry-shod and comfortable. And they 
are as husky as they look! 


Farm — 
tested -- 


This‘U.S? Blue Ribbon Boot 
ze. Stands the hardest wear. . 









5 


‘4 





ae 

75 YEARS of experience 
in boot-making by the largest rub- 
ber manufacturer in the world— 
that goes into every ‘‘U.S.”’ Blue 
Ribbon boot. This boot is built to 
stand every farm test. 


It’s just as husky as it looks— 
extra strong, every inch of it. You 
can’t kick through that thick, over- 
size sole—it’s as tough as the tread 
of a tire. 


Z 


And the uppers — they are made 
of the finest rubber —rubber so 
elastic that you can stretch a strip 
of it more than five times its own 
length! No wonder, where inferior 
rubber splits and cracks, ‘‘U.S.”’ 
Blue Ribbon boots stand up! 


199 Blue Ribbon 


BOOTS: WALRUS - 
@ ARCTICS- 







ee 





And at every vital point where 
wear is hardest, from 4 to 11 sepa- 
rate layers of tough rubber and 
fabric are anchored in behind 
that strong surface—to give 
extra strength. Only ‘‘U.S.’’ Blue 
Ribbon boots and overshoes have 
so many! 
eo ¢-# 


We know you will like the plus 
farm value in ‘‘U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon 
boots and overshoes. 

Every pair is built by master 
workmen—and built right. They 
fit better, look better, wear better. 
Geta pair and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


RUBBERS 


“U.S.”? Blue Ribbon Boots 


come in red or black — sturdy 
gray soles—knee to hip lengths 


The “‘U.S.”’ 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your 
shoes. Its smooth rubber 
surface washes clean like 
a boot. Made either red 
or black—4 or 5 buckles 
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- Working With Nature 
NE of the most valuable lessons 
I have learned in regard to child- 
training,” said a mother of three fine 
children, “is to allow the child to be 


patural. It,is so much easier to work 
with nature than against it.” 

“Well, that idea -would hardly do 
with Junior,” Mrs. Hall hastened to 
remonstrate. “You have no idea what 
Junior acts like when he acts ‘nat- 

“Likes to ‘show off,’ doesn’t he?” 
suggested the first mother smilingly. 
“Most normal, healthy children like to 
do so—all three of mine did! Trying 
to eradicate the tendency proved to 
pe tedious uphill work, so I resolved 
instead to turn it to good account. 

“You have often remarked about my 
children being capable and helpful. 
They acquired those habits because 
they loved to ‘show off’—to do things 
that brought them notice and praise. 

“We began with very easy little 
tasks. It was fun to carry the paper 
to daddy because he always expressed 
his thanks and approval and soon this 
had become a regular duty. It was 
fun to show grandma how quickly they 
could put away their/toys. Correct ta- 
ble manners, little acts of politeness, 
all sorts of useful lessons were im- 
pressed because I took advantage of 
the fact that a small child loves to be 
the center of attention. 

“My children all dearly loved ‘hav- 
ing their own way.’ Very difficult in- 
deed to suppress is this desire to exer- 
cise their own will. But what a help 
when we encouraged it by teaching 
our child to decide things for him- 
self! 

“I remember that John used to be 
particularly troublesome in regard to 
mittens. It meant a struggle every 
time if I insisted ae his wearing 
them. So instead“one day I said: 
‘Are you going to wear your mittens 





today, John?’ ‘No,’ he said emphat- 
ically. ‘Then, of course, you can not 
play in the snow,’ was all I said. 

“T saw to it that John did not stay 
out long enough to get chilled but I 
did not insist upon the mittens. I 
think he did not much enjoy his play- 
less walk, for next time when I pre- 
sented two pairs of bright mittens and 
said: ‘Do you want to wear one of 
these today?’ he chose the red ones 
without a protest! 

“Most little children like to be help- 
ful. It takes patience, I will admit, for 
mother to accept this help but, oh, 
how it pays! 

“T recall the first times when my 
children wished to help mother with 
the mending. Thread was tangled 
and buttons upset. But now every one 
of them can make simple repairs to 
their clothing. And what happy 
times we have over the weekly mend- 
ing—Betty seeking for imperfections, 
John sewing buttons, Fred matching 
materials and mother taking the fine 
stitches. 

“Taking advantage of nature is the 
easiest and pleasantest way to train 
our little folks. It means working 
with the current instead of against it. 
It means using to advantage the 
things that have seemed to us most 
difficult and troublesome.” 

“T-certainly shall try it,” said Mrs. 
Hall. “Going against the current has 
proved a rough voyage for both my 
child and wmyself.’—Alice Margaret 
Ashton. 





Try beating the meringue into the 
custard of your next lemon pie before 
browning it. The result is lemon 
sponge pie and it is truly delicious. 





LOWERING GOLF STANDARD 


A tailor says that many people wear 
unsuitable clothes on the golf course. We 
fear that there is a sad tendency to re- 
gard golf as a game and not as a solemn 
ritugl. 








Sixteen-Pointed Star 























This 
5-inch strips of plain material each way between blocks, and if 5-inch strips are used 
for border, then the finished quilt will measure 90x90 inches, which is a very large 


quilt. 
the bed to §t width of strips between. 
ney woul 


uilt block measures 16 inches finished. Sixteen star blocks set together with 


One could use three star blocks one way and fourth the other way, measuring 


Then another way which would be very 


be to set these star blocks together diagonally, alternating with plain 
locks; then only nine star blocks would be needed, with a border. 
made any width from 4 to 12 inches, and look well. 


Border may be 
{In the old time quilts, these stars 


have often been pieced of various colors of scraps. 
The design is made up entirely of squares, some of them cut diagonally to get 


the pointed blocks. 


Here is the key to the number of inches to cut the squares out of wrapping 
Paper to get the blocks, and the number of pieces to cut for one quilt block: 
1 is a 6-inch oe (cut one); No. 2 is one-half of a 4%-inch square (cut 


0. 
eight); No. 3 is one-hal 


inch in seaming. Sew together as 


of a 6-inch square (cut four); No. 4 is a 3%-inch square (cut 
four); No. 5 is one-half of a 3%-inch square (cut 24). 
lustrated. 


These measurements allow for 


This quilt block with a narrow border makes a very attractive pillow top or chair 


cushion. 
material, here shown as black. 


This requires five yards of white material and one yard of contrasting 





Good Water for Farm Homes 


Water is necessary to life. Water 
free from disease-producing agents is 
necessary to health. With the excep- 
tion of the method of disposing of hu- 
man excreta, the farm water supply 
has generally a more important bear- 
ing on the health of the household 
than any other single detail in daily 
life, 

Water is used for many purposes on 
the farm. As far as possible it should 
be suitable for all the purposes for 
which it is to be used. Its most im- 
portant and vital use, however, is for 
drinking and cooking, and most impor- 
tant of its qualities are those of 
healthfulness and safety. It is desira- 
ble that the water be clear and cool, 
that it have no objectionable odor or 
taste, that it be free from any ex- 
cess of mineral substances which 
make it hard and unsuitable for wash- 
ing. It is essential that it be- free 
from agents which produce disease. 

In providing a new water supply, or 
improving an existing supply, great 
care should be taken to locate, con- 
struct and operate the supply so that 
no human or animal filth can in any 
way enter it and pollute the water. 

The United States Public Health 
Service has issued a bulletin on “Good 
Water for Farm Homes,” which con- 
tains helpful advice in protecting the 
water supply of farm homes from pol- 
lution. Anyone desiring a copy of this 
publication should write to the “Sur- 
geon General, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C.,” and ask 
for a copy of Public Health Bulletin 
No. 70. 





HITTING THE LOW SPOTS 

Hemandhaw: “Do you travel much in 
that old flivver of yours?” 

Shimmerpate: ‘From coast to coast.” 

“Goodness! Have you really gone from 
Maine to California in that boat?’ 

“Oh, no. I mean I coast down one hill 
and then tow it up another one, and then 
coast-down again.” 
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3256 32605 
FASHIONS FOR KITCHEN AND 
DRESS-UP 


No. 3256—Designed in sizes 16 and 18 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust mea- 
sure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch 
material with 5% yard of 40-inch contrast- 
ing material. 

No. 3265—Play Suit—Designed in sizes 
2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 14% yards 
of, 36-inch material with % yard of 36- 
inch contrasting material. 

No. 3124—Toy Bunny is part of a set 
of attractive toys, designed in one size 
only. There is also a cat and a duck. 

_No. 3241—One-Piece Apron—Designed in 

sizes small, medium and large. The me- 
dium size requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
material with 4% yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods. 





Order ail patterns from the Pattern 
Department, Wallaces’. Farmer, 10 
cents each. Our Spring Fashion Maga- 
zine is ready. Send 10 cents for your 
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Best Flour 


Not everything that looks good tastes good— 
frequently flour made from the wrong type of 
wheat will produce baked foods that are perfect 
in appearance, but flat and disappointing in 
flavor. Don’t take chances—use Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour—it will give you that delicious, 
delicate, unmistakable flavor that marks truly 
perfect baking. Pillsbury’s Best is made only 
from carefully selected, full-flavored wheat 
—you can depend on it for better flavor and 
more certain success in everything you bake! 
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Generous quality— for 


bread, biscuits and pastry 
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© lo |~youll like 
Butter-Nut Coffee best, 


There is one thing on which farm folks 
agree---Butter-Nut is great coffee! 
They like its delicious strength. 

They praise its richness and mellowness. . 

Two farm papers proved this for us. 
They asked over 15,000 people. The answers 
showed Butter-Nut a favorite by 6 to 1 over 
any other. People do not agree like that un- 
less there is a mighty good reason. 
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Gosts More-Worth It! 
RUSSELL MILLER MILLING (0. 


Minneapolis. Minn. 








Safety First 


Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. ff 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase. 









































Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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reviews 
ach issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is cop: 


is made 4 the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons nally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes a8 may ocea- 
er be oes necessary by additions to the lessoa text. This statement may not always any to 


yrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
dueed by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 













Two Miracles of Power 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for Feb. 19, 1928. Mark, 4:35 to 
5:20. Printed—Mark, 4:35-41; 5:15 
19.) 


“And on that day, when even was 
come, he saith unto them, Let us go 
over unto the other side. (36) And 
leaving the multitude, they take him 
with them, even as he was, in the 
boat. And other boats were with him. 
(37) And there ariseth a great storm 
of wind, and the waves beat into the 
boat, insomuch that the boat was now 
fillmg. (38) And he himself was in 
the stern, asleep on the cushion: and 
they awake him, and say unto him, 
Teacher, carest thou not that we per- 
ish? (39) And he awoke, and rebuked 
the wind, and said unto the sea, Peace, 
be still. And the wind ceased, and 
there was a great calm. (40) And he 
said unto them, Why are ye fearful? 
have ye not yet faith? (41) And they 
feared exceedingly, and said one to an- 
other, Who then is this, that even the 
wind and the sea obey him?” 

“And they come to Jesus, and be- 
hold him that was possessed with de- 
mons sitting, clothed and in his right 
mind, even him that had the legion: 
and they were afraid. 
that saw it declared unto them how it 
befell him that was possessed with 
demons, and concerning the swine. 
(17) And they began to beseech him to 
depart from their coast. (18) And as 
he was entering into the bdat, he that 
had been possessed with demons be- 
sought him that he might be with him. 
(19) And he suffered him not, but 
saith unto him, Go to thy house unto 
thy friends, and tell them how great 
things the Lord hath done for thee, 
and how he had mercy on thee.’’ 





It must be remembered that at the 
time when these miracles were 
wrought (and it is agreed by the three 
evangelists who mention them that 
they oecurred on the same day) Jesus 
had begun to speak in parables. The 
reason He gives for doing so is that 
resistance to His teachings had been 
developed to such a point that it af- 
fected the popular mind. During this 
day, as will be seen from, the parallel 
passage in Matthew, Luke and Mark, 
Jesus had been thus teaching. In the 
early evening when the sun began to 
set, say about three o’clock, worn out 
physically and mentally as well, Jesus 
endeavors to find rest by passing over 
to the other side in the apostle’s ship, 
apparently without waiting for re- 
freshment. “They take him with 
them, even as he was, in the boat.” 

Nothing so exhausts a man as dis- 
couragement combined with what we 
would call a mental tire. And Jesus 
was thoroly mentally tired. If the 
mind be freey one recovers easily from 
physical fatigue, but if the man is 
laboring under deep discouragement 
and thoroly tired mentally, nothing 
will restore him except long and pro- 
found slumber. And Jesus with this 
feeling had retired to the cushion, or 
the covering of the seat on which the 
rowers usually sit, and fell into a pro- 
found slumber> A great storm arose, 
such as were common on this lake 
and in all other lakes surrounded by 
high hills or mountains. The disci- 
ples, old mariners as they were, ac- 
customed to the ship and to the sea, 
became themselves alarmed, and 
awakened Him, saying: “Master, 
earest thou not that we perish?” And 
then in the majesty of Divinity He 
arose “and rebuked the wind, and 
said unto the sea, Peace, be still.” 
Then, as if it were a small matter, He 


(16) And they . 


“Why are 
| ye so fearful? how is it that ye have 


| turns to them and says: 


no faith?” And they said one to an- 
other, “What manner of man is this, 
that even the wind and the sea obey 
him?” 

This miracle brings out with won- 
derful distinctness the two sides of 
the person of Christ; the human and 
the Divine. In this exhaustion, this 
profound slumber the result of it, in 
His deep discouragement, we see the 
human side of Jesus of Nazareth. In 
His stilling of the storm we see the 
Divine side, and we never form a true 
conception of the character of Jesus 
of Nazareth: until we recognize both. 
Were He not human, subject to 
temptation, fatigue, exhaustion, dis- 
couragement, He would not be man, 
and hence could not be in any true 
sense our Savior. If He were not Di- 
vine, shown both by His teachings and 
His miracles at this period of His min- 
istry, and more fully and demonstra- 
tively by His resurrection, we could 
not depend on Him for salvation, for if 
He were mere man and nothing else, 
however exalted and spotless, He 


ing example—a man among men. 

They approach the other end of the 
lake, the country of the Gadarenes or 
Garasenes, near the city of Gadara, ac- 
cording to Josephus, a thriving city 
with magnificent buildings and inhab- 
ited by a Gentile ‘population, located 
on the top of a hill near the lake, some 
twelve hundred feet above it. The 
geological formation is the soft lime- 
+ Stone peculiar to that section, in 
| which were numerous caves, some nat- 
ural and others artificial, used as 
places of burial and at times as a ref- 
uge for the lawless and insane. 

Dwelling in one of these tombs was 

a noted demoniac, the fear and dread 

‘of the community, whom it had been 
impossible to restrain, a fearful de- 
scription of whom immediately fol- 
lows: “Who had his dwelling in the 
tombs; and no man could any more 
bind him, no, not with a chain; be- 
cause that he had been often bound 
with fetters and chains, and the 
chains had been rent asunder by him, 
and the fetters broken in pieces; and 
no man had strength to tame him. 
And always, night and day, in the 
tombs and in the mountains, he was 
erying out and cutting himself with 
stones.” 

Hearing that Jesus, the Jewish 
Prophet and Healer, was approaching, 
he came out of his dwelling place and 
ran to Him and worshiped Him; that 
is, prostrated himself before Him. Je- 
sus at once recognized him as a demo- 
niac, one of that unfortunate and mis- 
erable class whose wills were domi- 
nated and controlled for evil by a de- 
mon or demons. Note that demon is 
entirely distinct from devil. Devil is 
always used in the singular; demon in 
either singular or plural: Sometimes 
the unfortunates were afflicted with 
physieal maladies, loss of speech or 
hearing. At other times the mind was 
affected, as in this case. In all cases 
there seems to have been a dual per 
sonality, the will of the individual as- 
serting itself at times tn the struggle 
for deliverance, and this will speedily 
overpowered by the controlling power. 
That this power was wholly evil, with 
extraordinarily clear perceptions and 
great intelligence, is evident in almost 
every case recorded, whether in the 
gospels or the epistles. The demons 
knew more about the character of Je- 
sus and His mission than did the disci- 
ples themselves. Hence thef were 
among the first to proclaim His Divin- 
ity, and for this reason “He suffered 





could be to us only a bright and shin- 
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ot the demons to speak; because they 
knew Him.” So the girl at@Philippi 
with the spirit of divination cried out: 
“These men are the servants of the 
‘Most High God, who proclaim unto 
you the way of salvation.” 

In every case they recognize their 
liability to punishment and are with- 
out hope of pardon. That Jesus be- 
lieved these unfortunates to be con- 
trolled by an evil personality does not 
admit of the slightest doubt. He al- 
ways addresses the spirit directly and 
personally. He would not permit them 
to testify of Him even when they told 
the truth. He gave His disciples 
power to cast them out. In one case 
where they had failed He said, “This 
kind can come out by nothing, save by 
prayer.” He describes one of them as 
combining with several others to take 
possession of the personality of a man 
from whom he had been expelled. Is 
it possible to conceive of Jesus of 
Nazareth using language of this kind 
not to the multitude alone, but in His 
private conversation with the disci- 
ples, if He had regarded it as a super- 
stition? Was Jesus mistaken, or are 
the modern wise men mistaken who 
regard demoniacal possession as a 
dark and dismal superstition? Until 
we know much more of the relation 
between mind and matter than we do 
now, more of the phenomena of the 
dual life of the Jekyl and Hyde type 
so common in these days, more of 
telepathy and mesmerism, it is at 
least safer to rely on the judgment of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Recognizing in him not a simple 
ease of insanity, but a man who had 
not control of himself, and recogniz- 
ing this cry for relief from the power 
that was in absolute control, Jesus 
said: “Come forth, thou unclean 
spirit, out of the man.” (Mark, 5:8.) 
To this command the unclean spirit, 
overpowering the mind of the man 
and crushing out his better impulses, 
replies: “What have -I to do with 
thee, thou Son of the Most High God; 
I adjure thee by God, torment me 
not.” Jesus, speaking to the man, ap- 
parently to nerve and rally his will, 
said, and, I take it, in a tone of kind- 
ness: “What-is thy name?” And the 
man, feeling how remorselessly he is 
tortured by the powers of evil, re- 
plies: “My name is legion, for we 
are many.” Feeling himself to be ut- 
terly helpless, he can think of nothing 
that describes his helplessness and 
the strength of the powers that were 
lording it over the high places of his 
soul, but the thoroly disciplined, irre- 
sistible legions of mighty Rome, le- 
gions that had brought kingdom after 


“kingdom and race after race into sub- 


jection to that great world-power. , 

The demons recognized at once that 
they were in the presence of a power 
higher than the Roman legion. They 
did not ask that they might be per- 
mitted to retain control of this poor 
man, for that they recognized as im- 
possible; but that they might not be 
sent out of the country, or, as Luke 
has it, “into the abyss,” nor tormented 
before the time of the final judgment; 
but that they might be permitted for 
the time being to take possession of a 
herd of swine foraging on the hillside. 
Jesus gives them leaves, possibly for 
the sake of the man and to render eas- 
ier the paroxysm which usually accom- 
panied the casting out of demons; 
Possibly to condemn in a most em- 
Phatic way a business which was as 
illegal there as houses of prostitution 
or gambling dens in a civilized com- 
munity. The result was a stampede 
and the destruction of the herd thru 
fright. 

News of the destruction of property 
travels faster than news of the con- 
version of a sinner or the deliverance 
of a human soul from spiritual bond- 
age. The city of Gadara is all excite- 
ment, and when the self-appointed 
committee comes to investigate they 
are surprised to see the naked man 
clothed, the demoniac in his right 
mind - and~listening intently to the 
teachings of the Master. One would 
have thought that a delegation would 


ATWATER Pear 
RADIO 








Sam Pickard says: 


” "Radio is probably the greatest boon to education since the . 


printing press was invented.” Mr. Pickard, formerly chief of 
the radio service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, is 
now a Federal Radio Commissioner. The Department of Agri- 
culture is the largest user of radio for informative purposes in 
the world. Countless families are profiting by its market and 
weather reports and educational programs for men, women and 
children. Entertainment—travel—adventure, too—all at your 
finger tips as you turn the Atwater Kent One Dial. 


Atwater Kent Radio Hour every Sunday night 
on 23 associated stations 


One Dial Receivers licensed 
under U. S. Patent 1,014,002 
Prices slightly higher from 
the Rockies West 





MopzzE RaproSpeaker. New method 
of cone suspension, found in no other 
speaker, makes certain the faithful! re- 
production of the entire range of musical 
tones. An extraordinary speaker. Hear 
it! $24 
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Mopex 35, a powerful One Dial, six-tube 
Receiver with shielded cabinet, finished in 
two tones of brown crystalline. Ideal for 
a small table, window sill or bookshelf 
Without accessories. $49 


ZERS 


\ 
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5: COOKING REC} IPES 


It never 
goes back on you 


OU can trust Atwater Kent Radio as you 

would a faithful friend. Your neighbors down 
the road or over the hill—they know. The dealer 
in town—he knows. Everybody with radio ex- 
perience knows. 


Knows what? Knows that Atwater Kent Radio 
will never go back on you. This is its reputation. 
This is the reason for its leadership. This is why 
most farm families—buying prudently, selecting 
carefully—have chosen Atwater Kent as their 
Radio. 


Because so many do buy, the price is low. You, 
too, can benefit by the economies of careful mass 
production. Note the new low 1928 prices. Com- 
pare our radio with others—for tone, range, selec- 
tivity, workmanship—see for yourself that you 
can pay much more for radio and not get Atwater 
Kent performance. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4769 Wissahickon Avenue J. Atwater Kent, President Philadelphia, Pa. 


If you have electricity 


The receivers illustrated here are battery-operated. If you 
have electricity from a central station your dealer can equip 
any of them for all-electric operation. Or he can supply you 
with the Atwater Kent House-Current Set, which takes all 
its power from the lighting circuit and uses the new A. C. tubes. 





Mopex 33, a very powerful One Dial, six-tube 
Receiver with solid mahogany cabinet. Unusu- 
ally effective where distance-getting is essential 
or inside antenr-a is necessary. Simple antenna 
adjustment device assures remarkable selec- 
tivity. Without accessories. $75 












have been sent by this important city 
to welcome so great a deliverer. Pos- 
sibly there might, had not the sacred 
vested rights of property, and espe- 
cially of illegal business, been inter- 
fered with, for swine growing in Pal- 
estine was unlawful, and the fact that 
this section had been given over to 
heathenism did not render it lawful. 
The wise men of Gadara recognized 
the fact that business interests would 
be unsafe with so radical a reformer 
as Jesus in the country, and so in- 
stead of welcoming Him to the eity 
they beseeched Him to depart out of 
their coasts. And He, who respects 
man’s will even tho it is directly hos- 
tile to Him, gives up, so to speak, His 
vacation and returns to face the hos- 
tility of His own people. Verily, “the 
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Son of man hath not where to lay His 
head.” 

The healed man would gladly have 
followed Him, but Jesus, who intended 
to preach the gospel in due time in 


this semi-heathen land, needed a John 


the Baptist there to prepare the way. 
What better testimony of His power 
could be found than this man who 
had experienced so signal a delivery? 
Therefore He said to him: “Go to thy 
house unto thy friends, and tell them 
how great things the Lord hath done 
for thee, and how he had mercy on 
thee.” And so we read, “And he went 
his way, and began to publish in De- 
capolis” (or the five cities, the general 
name of the entire section on thé oth- 
er side of the Jordan and the sea of 
Galileee in which Gadara was located) 





“how great things the Lord had done 


4 for him,” thus preparing the way for 


the Perean ministry the following 
year, which was productive of such 
great results. 


Tin Henry Offered Another Job 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I would like to know if I could bor- 





_row Tin Henry for a few minutes to 


bake pancakes and pack dinner pails 
before breakfast. 
Iowa. RUTH KIRCHGATTER. 





Remarks: We will pass the request 
on to Al Acres, but we are afraid that 
if Tin Henry gets educated to that sort 
of job, Ma Acres will have the first 
claim on him.—Editor. 
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aS See 
Where Else Can You 
Make Nearly 200% 
Profit in = 


A 5c egg, plus a half 
cent for incuba- 
tion expense, prod- 
uces a 15¢ chick in 
21 days. 


. AUTOMATIC 
INCUBATORS 


make money for you whether you sell chicks or 
vaise them. Automatic Egg Turning Trays. Can't 
overheat or ae Automatic ventilation and 
moisture control. hatches of strong healthy 
chicks. Fourteen aa els Automatic Incubators— 
Eleven models Automatic Braoders. 

Send for big free catalog and complete information. 

The Automatic Incubator Company 
Established 1912 DELAWARE, OHIO 
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ou sides and sloping windows to let the. 
sunshine in. Two b ig win windows and upper half of 
main door fitted with Vio-Ray Glass which floods 
entire house with life-giving violet sun rays. 

Taper shape makes houses easier to heat. Doors 
hung on slant holds them open or shut as left. 


Sani-Mesh Floor—Prevents Diseases 
— Increases — Saves Werk 
Free all abont this great new fea- 
e pees in Rowe Brooder Housés. 
Awire mesh ony strong eae ae, to sup- 

Sighes above house Hoor—lets "arop- 
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“This brooder 
Panis my chicks’ 
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new 

Valuahje ff on Klondike. the finest individual 

incubator, and other high grade 
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So Little Bother to do Your Own 
Hatching in the Old Time 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 
This {s proved by the “Successful” 35 


yor ar record. You want she “Success 
ul” ni, success pn ae Eg Be Sell 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cleerfully answered. 








Improving the Ordinary Mash 
Ration 


The rations that are fed to poultry 
may be roughly put into three differ- 
ent classes. We have those who are 
not feeding mash of any kind. Usual: 
ly these rations are deficient in pro- 
tein as common grains do not contain 
enough protein to meet the needs of 
fowls. The next class of rations are 
those that feed a good standard mash. 
Usually this mash contains approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of meat scraps or 
tankage. The remainder is made up 
of different grains and grain by-prod- 
ucts. This mash makes a good prac- 
tical ration when it is fed with grains. 
The third class of rations are those 
used by specialists that are trying to 
push their hens for maximum produc- 
tion. Usually these men will use the 
good standard mash but will make 
some variations in the hope of making 
the feed more appetizing and health- 
One of the first changes that is 
made is to add a milk product to the 
ration in place of part of the meat 
scraps or tankage. When skim milk is 
available it is used. When not avail- 
able some of the dried or semi-solid 





helps if other green feeds are lacking. 
One to two per cent of cod liver oil 
in the mash helps to make up for de- 
ficiencies in sunshine when hens are 
closely housed or are lacking in green 
feeds. The succulence of the green 
feeds and their laxative effect on the 
fowls are more important than their 
food value. Constipation or irritation 
of the bowels is destructive to high 
production. 





Vitamins Essential in Poultry 
Rations 


It was formerly considered that the 
problem of balancing a ration was 
completed when there was sufficient 
protein, carbohydrates and fat in the 
ration to give the best results. Later 
the importance of minerals and their 
balance was discovered. During re- 
cent years. another set of factors, 
known as vitamins, have come to the 
fore. It is now generally recognized 
that there are four vitamins neces- 
sary, A, B, C and D. Lately a fifth 
vitamin known as E or X, which is 
assumed to be necessary for reproduc- 
tion, has been discovered. 

These vitamins have not been iso- 





















































TREND OF RECEIPTS OF -POULTRY PRODUCTS 
EGGS DRESSED POULTRY 
CASES POUNDS 
000 300, 000 000 | 
8,000,000 206.000. 000 
| 4,000,000 100,000 .000 
RECEIPTS | AT l 4] LEADING _ MARKETS 
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Annual receipts of eggs and dressed poultry at New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia since 1920. 
and the past.five years in poultry, receipts have shown evidence of sta- 
bilization with only slight changes from year to year. 
these markets in 1927 were 5 per cent larger than in 1926, but eee 
of dressed poultry fell short of. the 1926 figures by 5 per cent. 
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During the past six years in eggs, 


Receipts of eggs at 








milk or buttermilk products are used. 
Tests indicate that this change will in- 
crease the efficiency of the ration. 

Another change that is often made 
is to add small quantities of linseed 
meal, cottonseed meal or gluten meal 
in place of part of the middlings or 
meat scraps. This change makes for 
added variety and like the milk, is 
perhaps slightly easier on the diges- 
tive system. Many of the commercial- 
ly prepared laying mashes contain 
dried milk or buttermilk and have 
four or more ingredients rich in pro- 
tein. These have proved superior to 
a mash containing only protein-rich in- 
gredients. 

Minerals are carefully added to the 
ration of the high producing’ females. 
Recent tests have shown that it is pos- 
sible to feed too much minerals the 
Same as to not feed enough. One-half 
of one per cent salt, two or three per 
cent of good bone meal and one or two 
per cent of calcium carbonate in the 
form of pure ground limestone are 
most often used. 

Green feeds must be included in the 
ration of the hens that are being 
pushed for maximum production. Let- 
tuce clippings, cabbage, sprouted oats, 
all prove satisfactory. Small amounts 
of alfalfa meal added to the mash 


me 








lated as pure chemical substances nor 
has their exact method of aiding the 
bodies been determined. However, 
their general effect on digestive sys- 
tems has been carefully studied and 
considerable work has been done in 
determining their presence or absence 
in different feeds. These are the fac- 
tors that are of most importance to 
the feeder of any class of livestock. 

From the experiments that have 
been conducted it is apparent that vit- 
amins A and D are most needed by 
poultry. Vitamin C, which is of im- 
portance in child feeding, is of but 
little importance in feeding poultry. 

Vitamin A is generally supplied in 
corn belt rations as it is found in fair 
abundance in yellow corn. This is one 
of the reasons for yellow corn being 
preferred to white corn, especially 
where there is danger of this vitamin 
being deficient in other feeds. In some 
sections of the west, where but little 
yellow corn is fed, deficiencies of this 
vitamin have produced ophthalmia 
(eye trouble) when birds have been 
confined in houses. There is still fur- 
ther need for investigational work on 
this vitamin to ascertain whether there 
is any relationship between a defi- 
ciency of it and some of the different 
forms of roup. 





Vitamin B is found ‘in abundance 
in most tereals and leafy vegetables 
and the addition of this vitamin is not 
generally necessary with chickens. 

Vitamin D aids in. helping chickens 
utilize minerals properly in their sys- 
tem. It is supplied by the direct rays 
of the sun but is filtered out when 
the sun passes thru common~window 
glass. Some of the glass substitutes 
permit a certain portion of these ben- 
eficial days to pass thru. This is one 
of the reasons for the increased popu- 
larity of these products, Vitamin D 
is also supplied in the yolk of eggs 
and in cod liver oil. For this reason 
these products have been widely used 
in the feeding of chicks. Cod liver oil 
also supplies vitamin A and thereby 
often helps to supply a deficiency of 
this vitamin in some rations. Chicks 
which have not properly assimilated 
minerals generally show rickets. In 
older hens the symptoms are not so 
well marked but it has been shown 
that differences in shell texture can 
be noted. It is generally considered 
that vitamin D will not only help raise 
early chicks but will help to keep hens 
in good physieal condition and be no- 
ticeable in the production of eggs as 
well as in general vitality. 





Minerals Influence the Rate 
of Growth 


Experiments at the Wisconsin sta- 
tion show that chicks which were fed 
the Wisconsin ration of eighty parts 
ground yellow corn, twenty parts mid- 
dlings, five parts chick size bone 
meal, five parts chick size ground lime- 
stone and one part salt, with free ac- 
cess to skim milk, did much better 
in recent tests than chicks that were 
fed rations in which part of the min- 
erals were left out. In ten weeks the 
chicks which were fed the regular ra- 
tion given above weighed 509 grams. 
A similar lot in which the bone meal 
was left out grew to an average of 
486 grams, while a lot that failed co 
have limestone included in their ration 
weighed 353 grams. At the age of 
nineteen weeks the chicks weighed 
1,107, 903 and 460 grams, respectively, 
for the different lots. 

The above tests show the need of 
including minerals in the chick ra- 
tion. A ration containing milk or milk 
by-products, combined with minerals 
in the approximate proportion used in 
the Wisconsin ration, forms the basis 
for most of the successful chick start- 
ing mashes. Yellow corn is a good 
ingredient for one of the grains as it 
contains a plentiful supply of vitamin 
A. The kind of other cereals used 
does not matter so much, so long as 
they are easily digested and attractive 
to the chicks. 





Number of Males Needed 


There is no absolute rule in regard 
to the number of males needed in a 
flock, but there are some general rec- 
cmmendations that will prove helpful 
in deciding this question. For the 
Asiatic breeds one rooster is needed 
for six cr eight hens. These birds are 
slower moving than the American 
breeds. The American breeds, such as 
Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds 
and Wyandottes, need one rooster for 
every ten or fwelve hens. With Leg- 
horns and other Mediterranean breeds 
one rooster to fifteen or twenty hens 
is usually satisfactory. 

The activity of the males will make 
some difference in regard to the num- 
ber needed. In comparatively large 
flocks fewer males will be needed than 
where the rooster and hens are closely 
confined. It is better to have a few 
more males at the beginning of the 
season than is needed so that there 
will be sufficient even tho some ot 
them may become disabled or die. If 
new males are added later in the sea- 
son they will usually start fighting ad 
do more harm than geod. A few ex 
tra roosters early in the season is a 
more practical method of meeting the 
situation. 
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Baby Chicks Need 


Oatmeal! 
..»Cod Liver Oil and Meal! 


..» Molasses! 


“does the work” because it’s just the 
right combination of the things baby 
chicks should have—and nothing else! 


A base of pure, soft oatmeal . . . vitamin- 
laden cod liver oil . . . fresh cod liver 
meal . . . valuable minerals . . . and now, 
molasses! These are ingredients every 
poultry owner should know about. 


* * * 


Think of this: oatmeal is more digestible 
(96% available) than any other grain 
product. It is soft and non-irritating. It 
just fits a baby chick’s tender digestive 
tract. 


The cod liver oil in Quaker Ful-O-Pep 
Chick Starter is the finest oil to be had. 
It works like sunshine, helps prevent 
rickets, leg weakness, toe-picking, and 
kindred ailments. It helps to build large, 


strong bones. 


Qs Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter 


Cod. Liver Meal, in just the right propor- 
tion, adds to the efficiency of every other 
ingredient in Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter. It 
sends nourishment “right to the spot.” 


And now The Quaker Oats Company an- 
nounces another important ingredient for 


this exceptionally good feed— molasses ! 


Tests over a period of years have proved 
the value of molasses in poultry feeding. 
It.is rich in vitamin B. It contains potash. 
Being slightly laxative it relieves constipa- 
tion. In Quaker Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter, 
it is of exceptional value in preventing 
coccidiosis. 
* * * 

Quaker Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter remains 
a dry mash, pleasant to handle and easy to 
feed. By an exclusive process the molasses 
is combined with the other ingredients so 
that the texture of the feed remains fine 


and dry. 


Use this good ration this year. You'll get 
early birds for market. The pullets you 
keep will be the finest you’ve ever had. 


* * * 


It’s easy and economical to feed Quaker 


Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter. You can raise 
more birds with no more labor. 


Send for your free copy of the 1928 Ful- 
O-Pep Poultry Book. Your name and ad- 
dress on a card will do. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of live stock 
and poultry feeds—buy the feeds in striped sacks 


Quaker 
FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK STARTER 
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Cood Results Plus! 


Another classified advertiser 
gevs more than merely good re- 
sults from her ad. She could 
have sold many more turkeys 
than her flock contained. 


Mason City, lore. 
December 18, 1927 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Maines, Iowa. 
Dear Sirs: 

In the spring of this year, I ad- 
vertise@a my turkey toms in your 
paper, and after selling out, I re- 
turned over one hundred dollars in 
checks. So ‘this fall, I tried again, 
and have already received a re- , 
sponse which is rapidly thinning 
my flock of Bronze turkeys. In one 
day’s mail I received letters from 
three states—Iowa, [Illinois and 
Missouri. 

say, “It pays to advertise—in 
Walaces’ Farmer.” 
Yours truly, 
MRS. ROY H. LEWIS. 


Inquiries came from_ three 
states. When you use our clas- 
sified pages your market is as 

“ pig as the circulation of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. Your ad_ will 
reach 118,000 readers in Iowa 
and the bordering sections of six 
surrounding states every week. 
And the cost is low—only eight 
cents per word, minimum charge 
$1.60. 


Use a Wallaces’ 
Want Ad. 


Farmer 





















- DiR AT THES: cow Price s 
BELL BRED TO LAY CHICKS 
: Prompt:service thet pleases. Ratae our 

chicks for heavy laying pullets, quick fat. 

100% live daltvery. — 






tentng broilers. 
paid. 


er 100 
Ss. Cc. waite or Brown Leghorns..... $10.00 
S. Cc. R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks...... 11.00 
Ruff Orvingtons, White Rocks....... 12.00 
Oe a eae ee 8.00 


Order fram this ad or write for catalog. 
BELL HATCHERY, Box B, Donnelison, lowa 









information 






ua just the 
y tai 17 yeare in the poultry business. yg 
. satisfied custo: customers say; ahs 
om * sitier at Hampton. postal 
ur literature. 
‘TF Miter Poultry Yards, 












DAMSEYER CHICKS 


OWA: ACCREDITED— 


insured. to live 


Why take chan: ordinary chicks 
we will insure Hameeyer'e Aiccouited Chicks to live-even 














68 breeds fine pure-bred iene —— 
geese, turkeys, fowls, eggs, chicks at low 
i ; gine nae years with America’s moat, pro. 
Saatleg ae: Conse baaey ous orga le ke 








Why Pay Rent—Own a Farm in. the 
Fertile Black Hills Valleys. 


Alfalfa, corn, sugar beets, all cereal 
grains, garden produce, fruits, chick- 
ens and turkeys are successfully grown 
and marketed in the productive val- 
leys of the Black Hills of South Da- 
keta. Wonderful cattle, hog and dairy- 
ing country. Low priced lands in- 
sure good profits. 

Mild, healthful climate. Excellent 
water. Prosperous growing commu- 
nities. Good schools and churches and 
fine hard surfaced roads. 

New free folder full ef detailed in- 
fermation is ready fer you. Address 
C. A. Cairns, Passenger Traffic Mana- 
ger, Chicago & North Western Ry., 
226 W. Jackson Si., Chicago, Il. 





Incubator Time 


The modern hatching machines are 
all good if handled right. They must 
be to keep in business. Shakespeare’s 
caution is applicable to incubators, 
“Be not the first by whom the new is 
tried nor yet the last to lay the old 
aside.” An untried incubator may be 
all right, but the agricultural college 
poultry farm can try it out im their in- 
cubator cellar for me. I can’t afford 
to experiment. Neither can I afford 
to hold on to an old machine if it is 
warped and shrunken in the joints. I 
will level it carefully before filling 
with eggs, and make sure that the 
wire trays are taut and even, and that 
there are no rough places to stick 
when I take the eggs out for turning. 

It means more to the manufacturer 
of the incubator to put out a good ma- 
chine than it means to me. Therefore, 
I will follow his directions carefully. 
I shall play fair. Eggs will be fresh; 
of uniform size if possible, and from 
healthy parents. Very long eggs and 
abnormal shape eggs hatch poorly. If 
the egg whites have been thin and 
spread out in a saucer instead of 
seeming clear and firm, I won’t expect 
a good hatch. Only the desire to hald 
and improve the blood of the hen that 
lays such eggs will induce me to put 
them in the incubator. 

I- shall keep my thermometer— 
known to be accurate by comparison 
with a physician’s thermometer—on a 
level with the eggs; at as nearly as 
possible a uniform temperature of 103 
degrees, avoiding over-heating the 
first few days, and a drop in temper- 
ature while chicks are hatching. Sad 
experience has taught me that a drop 
in temperature when the hatch-is at 
its peak means that chicks stick in the 
shell, and a crop of dead in the shell 
and cripples results. Chicks covered 
with a gummy substance shows that 
part of the white is not absorbed, and 


| result from too much moisture. 


I shall keep the air in my incubator 
room fresh and pure, and will not al- 
low the sun to shine on the machine. 
I shall keep the machine dark when 
the eggs hatch, and I shall expect a 
good hatch.—H. W. A. 





Humans Misrepresent But Hens 
De Not 


People in the egg business will have 
to admit that the old hen has done 
her part, for she has put her product 
up in a package that defies imitation. 

However, the trouble comes after 
the package has left her care. 

Unfortunately nature has not pro- 
vided the hen with a method of prop- 
erly storing and marketing her prod- 
uct. Hf she could carry her product 
on to the consumer in the same form 
that she leaves -it in the nest, there 
would be a large increase in egg con- 
sumption. 

The responsibility for the remain- 
der of the marketing procedure must 
be accepted by humans. 

Eggs go thru a good many hands, 
and often considerable time elapses 
from the time an egg is laid until it 
is broken open by the consumer. If 
eggs are promptly gathered, stored 
in good refrigeration, there is little 
loss in food value or in general merit 
of the article. However, many peo- 
pte do not market their eggs promptly, 
some storekeepers hold them in warm 
rooms, with a result that eggs of many 
different qualities are offered to the 
public, often under the misleading 
classification of fresh eggs. 

Other lines of industry are stabiliz- 
ing their industry by correct labeling 
of their products. Correct labeling of 
eggs, either when they are bought 
from the producer or when they are 
sold to the consumer, would put the 
premium on quality. This would mean 
better prices to the man who helps 
the old hen in her effort to give the 
world an excellent article of food. On 
the other hand, it would stimulate con- 
sumption by giving the -user of eggs 
an article that would be dependable. 

This means that eggs should be 
bought and sold on grade. 








Are QUALITY Bred 


Our chicks are all hatched from flocks that we have carefully 
selected and bred for the past twelve years: this being our twelfth 
season in the hatching business. They are hatched under the best 
and most modern scientific methods, in mammoth Smith Incuba- 
tors. The eggs from which they are hatched are laid by standard bred 
poultry scarefully culled and maintained under expert supervision. 


CULLED BY NOTED AUTHORITY 


The culling of our parent flocks is done hy’ no less an authority than 
Judge F. H. Shallabarger, the noted poultry expert and one of the oldest 
members of the American Poultry Association. When you order Ashton’s 
Dependable Chicks you can depend on getting the best bred-in quality, 
the best expert service, and the best in returns from the flock you raisé 


from them. 
3-WEEKS-OLD STOCK 


READ THIS LETTER 
The capacity of our great Smith Incubator 


“In the past two years I have ordered 1,300 
chicks from your hatchery. 300 were June 

is auch thet we can hatch enough chicks 
at each setting to supply you, later, with 


delivered and balance March and had won- 
derful success with both. I have never cared 
3-weeks-old joke that have been raised 
under the care of our experts through the 


for chicks so free from bowel disorders. 
Cuaweet nemeeies and = + is +4 — s 
am going to place an order for 1 chicks angers of the delicate period—safel art- 
Meany Tet 30 how smn. 3 to 30th of April. ed on the road to h ealthy. sturdy. poh at 
you a8 s00n a8 pos- avery small additional ship 
sible.” J. W. Kail, R. F. D. No. 1. these any time, ee ne 


PRICE LIST 


300 300 
100 per 100 100 per 100 
White and Brown Leghorns ..... $11.50 $11.00 Golden Buff Orpingtons 
Sheppard Anconas .............. 11. 11.00 White Wyandottes........ $14.50 $14.00 
Remea Rocks, 8. C. Reds ........ 18.50 18.00 Stiver and Part. Wyans. .... 15.00 14.90 
W. Rocks, Fishel Strain, Heavy Assorted ............ 10.50 10.00 
R. C. Reda, Buff Rocks ........ 14.00 13.50 Light Assorted.............. 9.00 8.50 


SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY 


WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 


BOX W 


J. F. Ashton, pro- 





Gentlemen: — ; 1 
prietor and mana- 
ger of the Sunny- Send me the following chicks: 
side Hatchery, AME: Waite e hc aca an. os sci sleketchomaccbans 
guarantees to ship Ws gk kidta cc Amount Enclosed............ } 
only strong, - 
healthy chicks Puen SMES Shc T'S, ieee eran reas oldie alee ak 
from purebred pro- UPD 5 cary salcein al GaGa whe: <a! OS SAD > Wis RE eee 
ducing flocks, 100% 
ave arrival, and ROE ed's gis Ce ae Cao he «bas dame eAN + « | 
entire satisfaction. 
Write tor Gur latent a et 2 SAS TOR. 0.0 Roy ee ee ee { 
catalog. tht isc cane peececccemeccevecccesaccocecs Py 





12 YEARS 


ACCREDITED ikrk% oF EVERY CHICK 


You take no chance in buying Iowa Msschers Gi. 

For over 12 years they have proven be big money 

makers for poultry raisers caaieaioene. Rigid falar 

~~ and as ee our breeding flocks to perfection. 
eA Free From Diseas: 


Send For Full Details Teday— FREE 


=e have ae filustrated tong. wo, wl gl for 
el paeere 
ie By. pA yd means wg 5 betoeenation 








bigb record Soop chicks a 


UTILITY a ee LOW AS 9c EACH . 





100% live delivery. H eggs in season. FREE: Themost unusual book of itskind. Containathe secrets of altry 
Idlag and facts of the poulcre trade which have built oneof oo 

Toes Siow MAREN HRD CHIGRS wits tr tals PREC BGOR mOWaTo Dans © Pomeem Aine Dress ad 
MISSOURI FO Y FARMS, BOX 42 COLUMBIA, MO. 





CHICKS ~FOR Shytee 
BREEDER BLOOD TESTED 


hicks from 
Bi Wotan Bees ree 10 Per Cont Discount on Orders Receive 
White Leghorns , Anconas . $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 $110.) 
Barred and Rock<, 
White and Buff 0: ae id mtd Whe Whedtaes 8 Hee 2-38 a 
. 100 per cent li 


: 87:50 : 
Assorted $10.00 per 100. ; at" of ese teated chicks at these. % Gn dala guaranteed. 
Free catalog IRTON HA’ pox is: chr Chris is Waldbeser, Jr., Prop., Morton, lilinois 


aa FROM 500 PULLETS IN NOVEMBER 


A record made by one of our Tancred flocks. Customera write ‘‘Your Leghorns are keeping our boy in 
College”, “they are paying all our expenses”, “they bought our new car.” Truly Profitable Winter Layers. 
Tancred’s best. Trapnested hens. Ped sires. Contest winners. Eggs. Chix Guaranteed to live. 
Prices low. Early order discount. Catalog. Dept.W LEGHORN LAND, Hopkinton, Iowa. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Amazin 
Growt 


The ingredients that cause 
Be a DAY to produce enor- 
mous egg yields are exactly the 
elements needed to give grow- 
ings chicks increased vitality. 
The cost is very little. 


EGGa DAY 


EGG a DAY tones the digestive 
system, stimulates growth and 
quick feathering. Fed to growing 
chicks it brings them tomaturity 
and starts them laying a month 
u earlier. It repays its small cost . 
Yl many times. Boosts profits. § 


ages Pkg er supplies 250 hens 2 months. 
b. pkg., 65e. Order EGG a DAY from your 
Sate. or from = 


STANDARD CHEMICAL Mere. Co. 
Dept. 17 tebe W Gamble. Pres. | Omaha, Nebs. 


Makers a Relhabie Live Stoch and Poultry 
reparations Since 1886 











The splendid results that poultry raisers had 
last conde with Twin-Float Soi-Hot Brood- 
ers have never been approached—it’s the 
sensation of the ponltey world——the Twin-Float 

Hot has solved its brooder eppremacy ihe pou = 


The TWIN-FLOAT Automatic Oi} Level 
test invention ever developed 
pace A makes it as 

You can set the So Hota rywiiere— Just 
oa ean set the Sol-Ho ‘where— just 
TWIN FLOAT — it and it = fgrniah all 
our chicks require. ees tendon 
the a wicks to trim—no henge ee th gas 
—no danger—no trouble—no smothered chicks. 


Write for Free Catalog 
Learn all ory Sol-Ho* — the 
brooder that has broken ail 
records for raising 
H. M. SHEER co. 





sizes. Price $29. 
Write for cur - ONE 
cue te ger api ae AP Towa 





Chore Boy Poultry House 


or Brooder House—8x9: #., 
$39.00; 9x16 ft., —_ 9x24 
feet. $111.00, f. 0. b. Des 
Moines. All first class fir 
umber, 2-in. framework, 
tongue and grooved V 
jointed tight Siting siding. 
jhe roof. Front opening has door, 





Two window: r 

poultry mance and muslin screen, scientifically 
lighted and ventilated. We also make Hog Houses. 
Chore Boy Sales Co., Des Moines, lowa 





SPIRITED CHIX 
From SPIRIT LAKE 


x Baby Chicks from the 
Hatchery come from_ perso 
X wpected lowa Accredited flocks, and are 
That is wha my canteaners will cell yoo that ei 
is 
Chicks are better than average. Write “4 
= 50 


“answer of one pupil was: 





SAVE aire SANE | MONEY 
and Get Better F: 


SPECIAL wea HEEAISS. 65 ¢ 


Send for Complete List 
CONSUMERS FISH CO. 


Box 1555. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


EE ea OS 


Box 4513 
Sioux City, Iowa 








What Is Your Chick Raising 
Record With a Brooder? 


Have you learned how to avoid 
losses among your baby, chicks in 
the’ brooder from piling up? Have 
you learned thru experience the 
best number of chicks to put in a 
certain size house or with a cer- 
tain size stove? Have you had trou- 
ble in keeping the temperature 
right and finally learned how? 
‘Have you learned how to reduce 
losses due to accident or tnfore- 
seen changes in weather? Have 
you learned a good way to get the 
purchased or home hatched ehicks 
started living with their coal or 
oil-burning. artificial mother with 
little or no loss? There are a lot of 
mistakes and errors possible in 
raising chickens artificially. And 
yet more people each year are do- 
ing it with real success. 

For the best letters—as short as 
possible—telling about the mis- 
takes made and hew you overcome 
them we will give prizes of $10, $5, 
$3, $2 and $1. Letters must reach 
us by February 22. 











Germinated Oats Prove Useful 


Some type of green, succulent feed 
is necessary for successful winter feed- 
ing of laying hens. During the fall 
and early winter, it is usually easy to 
supply this need from surplus stocks 
of cabbage or root crops from the truck 
patch. As the winter advances; this 
type of succulent feed usually disap- 
pears and some substitute must be pro- 
vided. Oats that are germinated fill 
this need on account of being available 
on most farms. 

A half-dozen candy buckets, a sup- 
ply of good, heavy oats: and a warm 
place to germinate the oats are all that 
is necessary to supply this type of 
feed. If sprouted oats are desired, it 
is better to make or buy trays so that 
they can be exposed to the sunlight. 

Take the amount of oats that is 
needed for one day’s feeding and soak 
them in hot water. Leave this water 
on them until night, when it should be 
drained off. The following morning 
the oats should be turned into another 
bucket so as to give them air. At the 
same time it is best to sprinkle them 
with water. Then start another buck- 
et as on the previous morning. If the 
oats are turned from one bucket to 
another twice a day, it will prevent 
them sticking together and will give 
them all air, so that they will germi- 
nate better. The length of time that 
it will take for them to germinate 
will vary somewhat, depending upon 
room temperatures. 

If small amounts of mold develop, it 
is often on account of the buckets not 
being properly scalded. If careful at- 
tention to scalding does not stop the 
trouble, add a few drops of formalde- 
l:yde to each bucket of oats when they 
are put to soak. 





Where Does the Poultry 
Time Go? 


It sounds like foolish questions No. 
1, don’t it? A similar question, “How 
does your time go?” was asked a fresh- 
man class of college students... The 
“That 
question is entirely too limited for 
me. I shall write on time and space 
and my relation to it.” 

But the question of where does the 
poultry time go is not limited; it is 
iNuminating if time spent is put down 
for a week or a month and charged at 
the rate of day labor. The time rec- 
ord tells a story. So many hours on 
feeding and cleaning. So many hours 
on gathering eggs. So many hours on 
treating sick chickens. So many 
hours on marketing. How much time 
for studying the flock? How many 
hours in planning short cuts for sav- 
ing time? This year of 1928 we have 
an extra day to spend. Where can we 
most profitably spend the share of 
those twenty-four hours which belong 
to the poultry ?—H. W. A. 








Only Cents 
in Cost, but— 


And here’s the proof of 
Nopco Cod Liver Oil profitse 








CHART 





Cast per hen od year of feed- 


ing Nopco— 


14 Ib. oil at 20c 














UST multiply that by 
J the number of hens 
im your flock! Then 
you'll Kave an. almost 
perfect picture of what 
Nopco will do for you. Almost per- 
fect, because the above table does 
not show the cash value of a bescer 
conditioned, strong, healthy flock. 


And it’s the rich Vitamin A and 
Vitamin D content of Nopco Cod 
Liver Oil that does it all. These are 
the vitamins that do the work of 
green food and sunshine when they 
can’t be had, and make them do 
their work better when they are 
available. 





Average profits per hen per 
year from feeding Nopco— 
Increase in egg produc- 
tion and quality . 60c 
Decrease in mortality 12c 
Hatchability increase 29c 
Chick livability Pay 2 
$1.26 














Nopco is triple 

tested, once chem- 

ically, omce oa 

chicks andionce on 

whire: rats, for its 
Vicaminm content. These tests take 
many weeks to complete, but it’s 
the only way to really know that 
the oil will give utmost results. 


That’s why we are able to guarantee 
the uniformity, purity and potency of 
Nopco Cod Liver Oil. It’s a real 
guarantee, and assures easy, quick 
profits. for you. Just feed Nopco all 
year round and you'll £now. Feed it 
to animals. too, and you'll just be 
amazed at the extra profits. 














YOPCO 


Cod Liver Oil 











For Poultry and Animal Feeding 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INc, 
Refiners of Cod Liver Oil for 25 Years 
HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


TO DEALERS! We can serve you 


romptiy throu. your 
: me an ay Build with 


our @ 
Nopco. Write us 


obber, on 


lustrated 


DOLLARS in PROFIT 


Fill in the coupon for our il- 
“Cod Liver 


Oii—the Easy Way to Poultry 
Profits.”” "In addition to the 
lazest ir 
this ss practice, it itcon- 
tains full instructions on sim- 
ple methods offeeding. Vai- 
uable as a work of reference 








—and free. 


—_—_— - = ee ae 


epg Co., Inc. 
Kindiy send 1 me your free book. No:obligation. 
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1 buy my poultry supplies from —__—_____. 
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_ Notes on Poultry Short Course 


The all-mash system of feeding 
chicks until they reach the age of 
ten or twelve weeks was given a de- 
cided boost at the recent short course 
at Ames. Not only have the college 
authorities found this system a time 
saver and economical as to cost of 
gain, but a considerable number of 
those in attendance at the _ short 
course had tried it and gave it their 
unqualified approval. 

Professor Bittenbender called atten- 
tion to the fact that they had found it 
desirable to add grain, chiefly corn, to 
the pullet ration at about three 
months of age or change the mash to 
one containing less protein. If the 
mash that has proved satisfactory as 
the sole ration for the first three 
months is continued the pullets come 
into lay before fully matured and pro- 
duce pee-wee eggs; they rather com- 
monly fall molt and rest thru the 
winter. When any mash, with or with- 
out scratch grain, is fed baby chicks it 
is highly important that it be thoroly 
mixed. Otherwise, the chicks pick and 
choose ‘and do not obtain a balanced 
ration. 

Raising chicks without milk in some 
form is a difficult matter, whether an 
all-mash or mash and grain plan of 
feeding is-followed. Dried milk, either 
skim or buttermilk, fed as a part of the 
mash has proved equally satisfactory 
to feeding it as sweet or sour milk. 
Milk paste fed alone or mixed with 
water has proved equally satisfactory. 
The important thing is plenty of milk, 
not the form in which fed. 





The importance of minerals in the 
mash is constantly receiving more em- 
phasis. Professor Bittenbender as a 
result of tests conducted during the 


last two years recommends that an all-” 


mash ration should contain 10 per cent 

minerals and 5 per cent “meat and 

bone” in addition to milk in some 

form. For home mixed rations a min- 

eral mixture of the following for each 

100 pounds is recommended: 

5 pounds of granular chick size lime- 
stone; 

2 pounds humus charcoal; 

2 pounds raw bone meal; 

1 pound salt. 

Tests at Ames indicate that hulled 
oats appear to have a very high value 
in chick growing and laying rations. 
At the poultry farm at Ames they have 
used them both in mash and scratch 
grains with highly satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Every chick mash, whether factory 
or home mixed, should contain at least 
50 per cent ground yellow corn, ac- 
cording to Professor Bittenbender, and 
most of the best contain 60 to 70 per 
cent. 

That many people in their anxiety 
not to feed the baby chicks too soon, 
at times delay feeding until too late, 
was noted by several members of the 
college and extension staff. 
most every group of chicks vary thirty 
hours or more in time of hatching, a 
wait of sixty or seventy-two hours 
after the close of the hatch leaves tlie 
oldest chicks weak and past the desire 
to eat. Forty-eight hours after the 
end of the hatch was recommended as 
the proper time to start feeding. 
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GUARANTEED 
To Live 10 Days 


Awonderful guaran- 


Geereeg| town, aconeorreD 


Teen, ecith and eats FB 
, he 
Because we have blood-tested 


we 
every breedi flock for five 
years to eliminate bens that 
might transmit the deadiy White f\ 
rete Agrical tural ‘colle 





Seotooras 
Sale — layers. Write for our free 1 
Cw. and 
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MaplecrestHatcheories 


Dept. Wellman, lowa 





The Best Tancred Leg- 
horns and Rhode Island 
Reds in lowa and Corn 
Belt States by Official 
Test. 


Highest Leghorn Pen in 

r an v. s. — Caneda Of8. 
rt4 ing Contes: 

ma ny... 23,198 of the best pullets of the 


if enerat, ions world in competition. 
Save 10% 
Discount 


on chicks and eggs, if ordered 
by February 25th, for future 
delivery. | 


14 Day Guarantee te 
Live on Chicks 


IN LEGHORNS, Iowa ’26 first, third, 
, sixth pens or twice as many 
inside six es all other competitors 
combined. High hen, six of high ten 
individuals, average per hen 1-8 
average .2 eggs. ens for 
year 316, 319 eggs. 
IN REDS, these’are the Reds that led 
the best strain o: orns the first 
nine months of Texas National - 
test; two hens establish new Red 
individual contest records. eon 
PEN TWO CONSECUTIVE YEARS, 
GLEN ELLYN, ILL. Our Reds and orns won 44 certificates 
and prizes at Olficial Contests. FREE CATALOG. 


PROF. E.H. RUCKER, R. No. 9, Dept. W, 6ttumwa, la. 
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FREE!—BROODER STOVE—FREE! 


or 12 extra chicks FREE with every 100, on all orders received on or before Feb’y 
15th. On orders for 200 chicks—1 Electric Brooder S 
500 chicks—1 Save-All Oil Brooder, 
1,000 chicks—1 Save-All Oil Brooder, 1,000 chick size. 

2,000 chicks—1 Sol-Hot Brooder, 54-inch Canopy. 


Only a few dozen brooders to go. Get your order in at once with 25% deposit. 100 500 1000 
Brown, White and Buff Leghorns and Anconas........... $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 
S. C. Black Minorcas and Barred Rocks .......-.sesceeeeee 14.00 67.50 130. 
Buff and White Plymouth Rocks .........c0000 seceeceecs 15.00 72.50 140.00 
Single and Rose Combed Reds .........ccecccesevcccescsce 14.00 67.50 130. 
SARE MEI OE. Eas OE MONE cos ag sidaiee co 0 S08 sib'a's 00 Oo aS 15.00 72.50 140. 
oe Te ee OS RS a eee Oe 16.00 77.50 150.60 
Light Brahmas and White Minorcas ...............ceeeees 17.00 82.50 160.00 
a AA AIR ss ah dabbcecbisccterwscevedevetae 20.00 97.50 190.00 
ES SE EE SEE, TARY. eC pepe pe 12.00 60.00 120.00 
ee ee ere ee eee 9.00 45.00 90.00 


MASON CITY HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM, Mason City, lowa 


tove. 
500 chick size, 
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FOR POULTRY 


OF. 
POULTRY PROFITS 


Hens minus Oyster Shell are hens minus eggs. 
ee ee ee 

To put the plus into poultry raising, keep Pilot Brand 
Oyster Shell-Flake before your flock all the time. A more 
than 98% pure Calcium Carbonate content makes it rich 
in eggshell material. With more eggshell material your 
hens can produce more eggs, and make themselves meat- 
ier, stronger-boned fowl. 


The majority of the successful poultry men in the country 
have realized the “plusage” of Pilot Brand for years. They 
always say “Pilot Brand,” because it is a sure way to get 
purified, triple-screened, odorless, wasteless Oyster Shell 
always. One bag of Pilot Brand is just as good as another. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 
Shell Building 


St. Louis, Mo, 














~ : — Write today for catalog and-prices on our famous chicks. If we could 
(a make them better we,would.- Liberal discount on early orders. Address 


TILL’S HATCHERY, “ BELLEVUE, 10WA 
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The Cheapest Crib 
a Man Can Build 


Fee? Xhat ownese sow about Iowa 
Cribs. They are fire-safe, = 
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ELEVATOR 


MALLEABLE OR ROLLER CHAIN 

easiest. 

Built strongest. 

Greater capacity. Tho’ use, 

SET IN YOUR CRIB 
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No short turns 
Lasts longest. 
usandsin use, 
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ets. Elevates Ear Corn, Wheat, 
pam 60 Bushels in 3 Minutes. 


and CribPlans Free. Write 


ee Box 1369 Morton, Mlinois. 
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THE DAIRY 


. Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully suswe' 








Balanced Ration Pays Dividends 

A smaller cost but larger production 
per cow was secured by one of the 
members of the Fayette Cow Testing 


Associations by feeding a balanced 
ration, according to a report from E. 
G. McMillan, tester for the associa- 
tion. In November this member was 
feeding a ration of ground oats and oil 
meal at an average cost of $10.40 per 
cow. The average butterfat per cow 
was 18.4 pounds of butterfat and the 
average value of the product was 


- $10.85 per cow. 


In December this herd owner 
changed his ration and balanced it to 
meet the need of the cows. Corn, oats, 
bran and oil meal were used as con- 
centrates. The cost of the ration per 
cow was reduced to $8.50 per month, 
while average butterfat production per 
cow inereased to 23.1 pounds and the 
value of the product to $13.63. In No- 
vember the value of the product was 
45 cents more than the cost of feed 
while in December it was $5.13. This 
is good payment for a little additional 
work in feeding. _ 





Feeding and Management 
Meetings 

Forty Iowa counties are holding 
meetings which will give dairymen a 
chance to study pertinent questions 
on dairy problems. The work of these 
different meetings will vary according 
to the problems in the different com- 
munities. In the newer dairy sec- 
tions the fundamentals of feeding, 
mineral recommendations and meth- 
ods of building up dairy herds will oe- 
cupy most of the time. In the older 
dairy sections more attention will be 
put on breeding problems, selection of 
sires, studying pedigrees and records 
of production. 

These meetings will be held during 
this month and during March. Dairy- 


men who are interested in this type of 
work should see their county agents 
and determine the place of meeting. 
Plans have already been made to hold 
such meetings in the following coun- 
ties: Chickasaw, Mitchell, Grundy, 
Monroe, Carroll, Fayette, Woodbury, 
Wapello, Franklin, Kossuth, Webster, 
Humboldt, Pottawattamie, Scott, But- 
ler, Cerro Gordo, Dickinson, Sioux, 
Wayne, Hancock, Ringgold, Lyon, Os- 
ceola,. Tama, Henry, Clarke and Linn. 


Brown Swiss for Dairying 


A subscriber from Missouri states: 

“IT am considering dairying as a side 
line to my general farming. I* may 
later make it one of the major opera- 
tions. I have eight cows and heifers, 
all young stock, that I have bred to a 
purebred Brown Swiss bull. What do 
you think of @ grade herd of Brown 
Swiss for dairying? Do yow think they 
will be as profitable as some other 
breeds? I like the Swiss very much 
on account of their size. It seems that 
they are the best conditional cattle 
that I have ever owned.” 

A good purebred sire of any breed 
should make a marked improvement 
on the average herd of cattle. The 
breed that is chosen should fit in with 





ticed. The Brown Swiss breed have 
made remarkable progress in this sec- 
tion of the country during recent 
years. Records that have been made 
stamp them as good dairy animals. 
Their size and development of body 
also make them valuable from thbse 
standpoints. They are what might be 
termed a typical dual-purpose breed. 
During recent years their dairy devel- 
opment has undoubtedly been stressed 
more in most circles than their dual- 
purpose characteristics. If we under- 
stand our subscriber’s conditions cor- 
rectly, they should prove profitable to 
him if he is careful in selecting good 
sires to head his: herd. 








Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras in January 
of 1928 were around 47 cents a pound 
or about 3 cents a pound lower than 
in December. This is a far greater 
drop than usually occurs between De- 
cember and January. It was doubtless 
caused in part by the mild weather 
during the last three weeks of January. 

With corn at 90 cents a bushel, oats 
of 50 cents a bushel, bran at $30 a ton, 
cottonseed meal at $45 a ton and lin- 
seed meal at $50 a ton at central mar- 
kets; with loose hay at $12 a ton on 
the farm and with labor at 30 cents an 
hour the cost of producing a pound of 
butter on a Chicago extra basis was 
around 47 cents, or in other words 
butter broke even during January and 
there was neither profit nor loss. 
Prices were high enough to make good 
profits. for good dairymen but not 
high enough to make the business 
seem attractive to the ordinary farmer. 


1913, 1914 ISS .1916 1917 1920 


eee 


With feed and labor at present lev- 
els Chicago milk in January of 1928 
cost $2.62 a hundred to produce deliv- 
ered at cottry bottling plants. The 
quoted price was $2.50 a hundred, or 
there was a loss of 12 cents a hundred. 
Chicago milk producers have suffered 
"a slight loss for the past three 
months, 

Both the butter and milk situation 
indicate that the dairy business is now 
not in quite such a strong positiom as 
it has been. Perhaps butter produc- 
tion is about to reach a point where it 
will more than supply the needs of the 
domestic market and in that case the 
tariff will cease to be so very effect- 
ive. There is no excuse, however, for 
a bad situation developing and contin- 
uing very long in the dairy business. 
because it is too easy for dairymen to 
take the prompt steps necessary to 
control their production. 


1921 
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10 Cents Gain Per Lb. . bd 












































the type of farming that is to be prac- | 

































































~ for 50 Years, 
R fifty years—and more 


un d 
ard of high quality has 
secured for MYERS PROD- 
‘UCTS an international repu- 
} tation for completely satis- 
s factory service under all 
conditions. The name 
; stands for World 
Headquarters for pumps. 

ngineeting desi high 
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utmost in value. 
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Unloading Tools 
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Only Milker 


Advertising Full Price 


You know whatyou’llpay when you decide on Fords 
Milker. Com Set, cendetaceinias Finest construction 
throughout. Gensentnet teed_to milk as well as any power 
milkerregardless of price. Thousands giving great satisfac- 
tion. Sales doubling every year. Cows'like it. Delivers 
clean, premium-priced milk. Easy to operate and clean. 
Many styles and sizes. 

Send for FREE booklet, No.64 on Fords Milkers 
Distributors Wanted—F ine opportunity for mere 
chants and farmers. 

MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
213 N. Desplaines Street, Chicago, IL 





































Feeding as too high? 
‘hen raise more Grimin Alfalfa. Re- 
— your bran w with, this rich-in- 
feed, the Egg aluable of 4 
na aaa 
Bre cane Lee - Grimm Alfalfa bear- 
he Farmer 


itt t « is your guar- 
genuine, hardy, certified product, free 
from en weeds. 
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and all of our famous northern-grown 
Farm and Garden Seeds. Many new 
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FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. |, 
120First Ave.. 
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Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at "pesdalitiie prices 


are given to milk cows. 
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Look For the Red Topped Ball 


ED TOP” gives nearly a mile more twine than you get 

in any bale of Standard twine, enough extra to bind 
four acres more of grain! That’s why ‘ ‘Red Top” is the 
most economical twine you can buy. 


It is the only twine which is guaranteed 28,800 ft. per 
bale. 

A finer grade st fibre makes “‘Red Top” stronger and 
evener than any “‘Standard”’ twine. 


It leads in every one of the six points which make all 
Plymouth twines better. 


Ask your dealer for full information, and insist on seeing 
“Red Top” yourself. The top of every ball is dyed 
bright red. 


Plymouth binder 
twine is made by the 
makers of Plymouth 
rope. 


PLYMOUTH 
the six-point Cindn twine 


PLYMOUTH 


Plymouth Twine is spun 500, 550, 600 


(Red Top)and 650 ft. to the pound. Each 
and every grade is guaranteed to be 


6 point binder twine. 


The Plymouth Six Points. 
1. Length—full length to the pound as 
guaranteed on the tag; 


2. Strength—less breaking, less wasted 
time, less wasted grain; 

3. Evenness—no thick or thin spots— 
no “‘grief”’; 

4. Special Winding—no tangling; 

5. Insect repelling—you can tell by its 
smell; 


6. Mistake-proof. — printed ball—and 


instruction slip in every b 


Company 


THE NEW TWENE 


oa 
“RED TOP” 


OO 


E XT] RA FEET PER BALE! 


Prymoutu Corpace 


North Plymouth, Mass. 
Welland, Canada 






















Safety Firs 


Do your buying from firms advertising in 
WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 
in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 
want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 
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59 years, we have done everything in our 
seeds to Iowa farmers which could be rel 
urity and germination. 


bags—‘‘Hamilton’s 


HAMILTONS 


lowa Farm Seed 


Since 1869, Hamilton Seeds have been growing 
crops on hundreds of Iowa Farms. 


This patronage and 


Established 1869 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


HAWK-EYE BRAND 


good 


During rom past 
wer to sell 
ed upon for 
So, our dealers are sellin 
amilton Seeds to an ever-increasing number of 
farmers, who avoid: unnecessary risk by buying our 
seeds years after year. good- 
will are the outgrowth of years of honest dealing. 
And we shall protect and uphold that confidence by 
a continuance of such a policy. 
Hamilton Seeds mey be recognized by the branded 

awkeye par pent is your security! 
if you do not know the name of your Hamilton Dealer, 
write to us and we will gladly. supply full information. 


Hamilton Seed & Coal Co. 























Why Iowa Farmers Use 
Tractors 


monet 





(Continued from page 8) 


road work was also considered im. 
portant. 

The large amount of plowing that 
must be done on Iowa farms is fre. 
quently the deciding factor resulting 
in the purchase of a tractor. This 
group of men reported an average of 
9.6 acres plowed per day. 

Against this average of 9.6 acres 
plowed’ by the tractors, these men re- 
ported an average of 4.4 acres a day 
when they had used horses for plow- 
ing. An average of 2.4 gallons of fuel 
was required per acre plowed. Sixty- 
seven per cent of these men used kero- 
sene for fuel and 25 per cent used gas- 
oline. Distillate was used* by the re- 
mainder. 

Breakdowns that take time out of 
the field are really becoming rather 
rare with the improved tractors that 
have been sold during recent years. 
The average length of operation of all 
the tractors in use in this group was 
4.7 years. Seventy.per cent had never 
lost a day from the field from a break- 
down and only 4 per cent reported a 
loss of more than three days during 
the period of operation. 

What are the benefits resulting from 
the use of a tractor on farms largely 
given over to the production of grain 
and raising and fattening livestock? 
The 201 farmers that gave us the de- 
tails of their tractor experience re- 
ported benefits that fall under eight 
heads. “Speeding up spring work” was 
listed by 86 per cent and rather gener- 
ally placed first, tho closely followed 
by “furnishing power for belt work on 
the farm,” which was given by 85 per 
cent, and “relieving horses during hot 
weather,” given by 84 per cent of the 
men. BHighty-one per cent mentioned 
“enabling the farmer to put in a longer 
day in the field,” and nearly as many 
called attention to the “reduction or 
elimination of hired help.” 

Sixty-four per cent believed it made 
possible better seed-bed preparation, 
and 44 per cent mentioned that it 
made possible the use of machinery - 
adapted to tractors only. Giving a 
source of income from work done off 
the farm was listed as one of the ben- 
efits by 40 per cent of these farmer 
tractor owners. 








Two Farm Boys 


TTT 





(Continued from page 15) 


could see if they’d been at the table 
that noon. How they did eat. Plain, 
wholesome food. Gee, it tasted good, 
they thought. 

And then the announcements when 
they got done talking and eating. 

“We have an hour off after dinner. 
You probably feel like loafing a little. 
Then at two we have a general class 
in literature.” He didn’t say anything 
about who was coming or anything. 
Merely took it for granted that they 
would be there. All the boys felt that 
they would miss something if they 
didn’t go. They had English in the 
general assembly too. 

Two o’clock came entirely too soon, 
but they trooped into the generai as- 
sembly. Howard wasn’t so keen about. 
this English literature stuff. He’a 


} heard too much of that from Vernon. 


“Old poems with no sense in them. 
You have to learn all about them too, 
count the feet and all.” But he wasn’t 
sure he’d dislike it. He’d almost ex- 
pect anything here. They sang a song 
before the class started, if you could 
call it a class. The old students called 
it a talk. 
(Continued next week) 





“Do you stand back of every statement 
you make in your newspaper?” asked the 
timid man. 

*““Why—er—yes,”” answered the country 
editor. 

“Then,” said the little man, holding up 
@ notice of his death, “I wish you would 
help me collect my life insurance.” 
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NO 
we PIG 
NCUBATOR 


Perfects McLEAN System 


—and saves your pigs even at 10 below 
zero.’ Patented exclusive “Pig Incu- 
bator” has central stove and can- 
opy which heat little pig pens and 
sow pens, as shown above; keeps 
little pigs warm and safe, away 
from sow except at feeding time. 
Early farrowing means 
LITTERS or 16 to 20 pigs per sow 
each year X separate SOW 
NS: SIX separate LITTLE 
PIG PENS. MOVABLE—ideal 
for McLEAN system. SANI- 
TARY Weather & storm- 
proof. COSTS LESS THAN 
YOU CAN BUILD IT Get 
free folders of hog & 
poultry houses. 
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The Overland Packer Mulcher is con- 


structed to last a lifetime. It carries 
an ironclad guarantee. You will find 
it the best to save time, seeds, work- 
and horse-power. It works behind 
any plow and is self-cleaning. For the 
farmer who grows wheat, corn, pota- 
toes, sugar beets, fruits or vegetables. 


Made in Many Sizes 


ft is the only machine of its kind, hav- 
ing heavy cast ends with self-aligning 
bearings. Made in four types and ten 
sizes, with either pole or tractor hitch 
straight shaft, flexible shaft, single 
sections, three sections. 

Write today to your closest distributor 
for FREE circular and price list. % 


T. G. Northwall Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Ketchum Farm Equip. Co., “*"% 


lowa 

















Yes, you need not one 
fear mien Now 
tite for FREE Book and 
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Fresh From the Country | 


IOWA 


Southwestern—Mills County, Feb. 3— 
Not.as many cattle on feed as usual; less 
brood sows held over. Flu very bad. 
Quite a lot of corn being shipped out in 
the ear at 75 cents. Lots of corn being 
held for more money.—Howie Douglas. 


Western—Ida County, Jan. 27—The 
pleasant weather that has prevailed so 
far this month has saved lots of feed and 
fuel. Stock, generally speaking, doing 
well. Cattle and hogs are being market- 
ed as fast as they are in a fat condition. 
Last week twenty carloads of fat stock 
left this station—fifteen of cattle and 
the balance of hogs, two of which were 
double-deckers.. The cattle so far have 
been a good paying proposition, but the 
hogs are not bringing enough to even give 
present market price for the corn they 
have consumed. Eggs are coming to 
market freely; price, 34 cents per dezen.— 
John Preston. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Feb. 3— 
The groundhog saw his shadow all right, 
as the sun shone brightly all day. Sup- 
pose we will have the six weeks of win- 
ter. So far have only had about two 
inches of snow, with mostly moderate 
temperatures. Roads fine, but the bare 
condition of the fields is very hard on 
meadows and fall wheat. Car after car of 
corn and oats being shipped in; prices 
ranging from 87 to 90 cents for corn, 57 
to 60 cents for oats. Never was known 
to be such a corn shortage in this part. 
Hog prices low; tops around $7.75. Not 
many cattle for sale. Quite a little trou- 
ble with worms and infection in fall pigs. 
Eggs 30 cents, butterfat 44 cents.—John 
L. Herman. 


Central—Greene County, Feb. 3—Cattle 
have sold high thruout the season. Corn 
71 cents. Quite a few farm sales of live- 
stock and machinery. Not much moisture 
the past month. Some cattle have died 
as a result of feeding them sweet clover 
hay. Seems that this food thins the 
blood, and continuous feeding develops a 
trouble that kills the cattle. Some baby 
chicks have been hatched. Eggs 25 cents. 
Weather today is foggy and misty. Quite 
a number of hogs have been going to 
market.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 


Central—Hamilton County, Feb. 4—The 
weather has been fine for two weeks past, 
but time goes too fast for some people, 
so there is still a little corn to pick. Oth- 
erwise, farmers are well up with their 
work. Some corn is being shelled out. 
Much to ship out this year. All stock 
doing just fine. Plenty of hay and feed. 
Hogs all well.around here. Fall pigs get- 
ting thru the winter in good shape. The 
ground is very dry; no snow here.— 
J. W. N, 

Northern—Butler County, Feb. 3—We 
are having fine weather—just like spring. 
Quite a number of farm sales around 
here. Cattle and horses selling about the 
best. A few farmers have changed places, 
while others are getting ready to move. 
All livestock in good condition.—George 
J. Mayer. 











ILLINOIS 


Eastern—Clark County, Feb. 3—Wheat 
badly injured by winter killing; large 
acreage, but in worst condition in years. 
Corn about all husked; quality very poor. 
A lot of it will have to be fed before 
warm weather. Sure to be a demand for 
corn later in the season.—R. E. Apple. 


Central—Montgomery County, Feb. 3— 
We are having nice weather again now; 
roads fair, but frozen; thaws a little al- 
most every day. Still quite a few husk- 
ing corn. A few farms for rent. Quite a 
few moving. Not enough corn to go 
around. Quite a little stealing going on; 
few getting caught. Shipped-in corn 90 
cents, native 63 cents, cream 42 cents, 
eggs 34 cents.—R. C. C. 


MISSOURI 


Eastern—Pike County, feb. 3—We have 
fine weather down here; we hope to have 
and early spring, so that the farmers can 
make a big crop, as they need them.— 
Jas. W. Forgey. 


Central—Pettis County, Feb. 2—Light 
precipitation and only a few days with 
temperature below 10 degrees. During 
warmer days roads have been as bad as 
they can be. Practically all the corn crop 
is cribbed, and barring late planting or 
corn grown on low, flat ground, the crop 
averages high in quality with a yield 
above the average. Seventy-cent corn 
fed to hogs worth eight cents means scant 
velvet to the investor. Those who-con- 
trol poultry product prices cut out 20 per 
cent on eggs yesterday. Those who deal 
in car lots will feel the shock.—W. D. 
Wade. 


MINNESOTA 

Southwestern—Lyon County, Jan. 27— 
Having some better weather than we had 
in December, but could be improved some 
yet. No cattle on feed to speak of, and 
hogs are getting scarce. Some corn yet 
to pick, and cribs are getting empty, as 
the crop was short and of poor quality. 
Oats hit badly by the rust. Cream 51 





cents, eggs 33 cents, potatoes $1 per bu.— 
H, F. Babcock. 












































~ “Start Right” 


“os thing I’m mighty cranky about—and that’s 

my plow shares. Believe me, it pays to start each 
plowing season right. I look over my plows and re- 
place all worn or broken shares with genuine STAR 
Shares. Then I know I'll have easier going—and 
no delays until the last furrow is enue It doesn’t 
take a chemist, either, to tell you there’s real steel in 
a STAR Share. I never saw anything scour up as quick 
nor wear as long”. 


Experienced farmers are always STAR boosters. 
STAR Shares always fit right—on any make of plow. 
And there’s fifty-five years of specialized experience 
back of every plow, lister, or middleburster share that 
carries the famous STAR trade mark. 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Carpentersville, Illinois Established 1873 


STAR 


PLOW SHARES 
Wear Longer —~ Scour Faster 


pRICE 


Belle tity on the 
7° FORDSONS 
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American Steel & Wire 
~ Company’s 









Get on the Ground 
for Early Plowing 


You can now save $300 on this 
well-known, modern Crawler—eas- 
ily attached to any old or new 
Fordson. Get it now and don’t 
worry any more about wet weather 
—the Belle City will carry your 
Fordson throue* mud, marshes, 
sand begs and over hills. Does not 
pack the soil. 


Rugged Power 
at an Amazing Price 





Barbed Wire made by the Amer. ‘ 
ican Steel @ Wire Company gives 
you the result of years of experi- 
ence and up-to-date equipment of 
the best ican mills, 








.. Ask | The Belle City bah erm gi re the 
your reserve power of your Fordson, 
ing ae any of the H doubles the drawbar pull, gives you 

brands: | peek 3 — a ony byt pte 
Bak erfect crawler made—ideal power for any 
woe farm operation, belt or drawbar. 
egan High-grade construction—guaran- 
Ellwood Glidden teed against defective material for 


the life of the Crawler. Timken 
Roller Bearings throughout, and 
the most durable track made. 


WRITE at once for full particu- 
lars. New low price and 
convenient payment plan. 


Bolle City Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. 84, Racine, Wiscons 


wood Junior 


American Special 
American Glidden 
Lyman Four Point 
DEALERS EVER 
: Chicage, NewYork, Boston, ta, Bir- 


Offices Atlan 
mingham, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
db — Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wiikes- 


Oklahoma City, Memphis, Dalles, Denver, Bait Lake LITY PRODUCTS SINCE 1882 
. D: jas, ver, 
City,*SanFrancisco, eles,* Portiand, *Sesttle. QUA — nec 











A ae 
*United States Steel Products Company. 
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point by point, with the finest 
harness you can find elsewhere, 
shows you the advantage of using 
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. HARNESS 
A Super-Quality, Boyt-Built Harness 
PONT by point, you'll find the SAMSON Harness equal to or better than the finest harness 


of ther et you can buy it at an Price, of our advantag 
buying leather by the trainload, and because of the y of building thousands of sets 
THE 


every year. 
<5 SENT 


Leather for the SAMSON harness comes f: 
heaviest parts of tough steer hides, tanned by the old a 
the life Through careful selection of leather, 
i i rkmanship end power- 


time, slow-bark process to give so vital to 
ing wo! ns! 
‘ul construction at every point, The 
BOYT Ha: i 


harness economy. 
Hard, solid bronze, nickled, rust-proof hardware is 
anal notin ‘won a reputation 
over twenty-seven ~~ as “the 
world’s strongest work harness,” 


used at 40 important points to he hardware 
and leather from rust. Solid bronze roller bearings 
protect the leather in all sections wherever hardware is 
used—a special SA IN design that will last longer 
HARNESs — 

bands. They outwear two ordinary pow d bands, and Boyt on rire tol tee 
they save half the time in hitching and unhitching. | give you the BREADWINNER, an unusually 
This feature is found on no other ess except the | powerful harness at a low price, made 
genuine Boyt-built S. IN. sible only by large, standar rod 

Through authorized dealers for Boyt-made harness, | harness can touch it. 
the SAMSON harness comes direct from factory to 
you at the lowest price possible. You not only get RADIO LISTENERS Enjoy an entertaining 
more harness for your money, but you can see exactly half hour with the Hoyt Supper Hour ad 
what you are buying before you buy. Be sure to 7 6:30 t 7:00 P, Me Rees OD 
examine a set of this wo: harness next time you 
are in town. 


THE BOYT COMPANY, 218 Court Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
Money-Saving Catalog Sent FREE 


See these tremendous harness values. Get the inside story of Harness- 
making—see the Boyt factory where specialized workmanship, on thou- 
sands of sets a year, gives you outlasting harness at a price lower than 
would otherwise be possible, Send for the book now. Your name on 8 


postal brings it to you, 
‘ SIS) ag a a 





























than any form of metal to metal construction. } 
Notice the new style, improved, handy snap belly 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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FOR ALL MODERN FARMS 


Profitable Hog and Poultry Raising today means med- 
ern methods and the use of modern equipment. - Hog 
Raisers must farrow earlier. Raise more pigs from 
each litter—prevent disease, market quicker, feed more 
economically, 

Poultry Raisers must avoid loss of baby chicks, increase egg pro- 
duction, shorten feeding period. To do all this, the cheapest, quick- 
est, t, most satisfactory way is te use CHAMPION ROUND 
HOG and POULTRY HOUSES. 


THE WORLD’S BEST IN PRICE, 
QUALITY AND CONSTRUCTION 


Built in accordance with the ideas of the World’s Best Authorities 
to provide ventilation, sunlight, together with the proper amount 
of Modern housing at a price that renters and owners can 
afford. New catalog gives latest facts on McLean System. 


Ss 
ofa capytg Renae ead be ae Sper Deis 
pene cotta | Eee Scr 
u tomase. Thebest.value your money cas jaa Spice Del rienysrt Fort- 
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(Continued from page 18) oH 


out a folded square of paper. “Lieutenant 
Whipple sent this to you,” he told her. 
“He said to wait fer an answer.” The 
boy sat down patiently on the stoop, where 
there was a little shade. 

“You must be hot, aren’t you?’ Minna 
remarked. “I'H get you a drink of cool 
milk.” The boy turned surprised, dark 
eyes toward her as she washed her hands 
in the basin by the door. Then she took 
a mug from the cupboard, and hurrying 
down to the cellar filled it from the stone 
jar of milk sitting on the cool earthen 
floor. With it she handed the boy a big 
slice of cake. He began to eat and drink 
hungrily, and she withdrew to the front 
room to read and answer her letter. 


for that afternoon. It had to be ar- 
ranged on the spur of the moment, he 
explained. His sister’s fiance and Mamie 
Foster’s had come on an unexpected leave 
from Camp Baker—possibly their last vis- 
it before starting for the front. 
arranged to get away for the afternoon, 
and Ruth Bond and another officer from 
the Island were to be of the party. The 
plan was to drive in earriages around the 
road to Cedar Point, have a picnic sup- 
per there, and return by moonlight. .His 
aunt, Mrs. Dobbs, who was visiting her 
parents, would “accompany the party as 
chaperone. He hoped that Minna could 
arrange to go, without too much incon- 
venience, and that she would care to 
do so. 

The stilted phrases of the Refined Let- 
ter Writer seemed too cold and obvious 
for this occasion, and Minna risked the 
informality of a’simple note, saying that 
she would be ready. She almost forgot 
the heat, and even the harrowing appre- 
hensions of the past few days, in her 
delighted excitement. To be included in 
so select a group, even on so informal and 
unpremeditated an occasion, was a real 
triumph; and she found herself thinking 
of Wayne with a new tenderness, which 
was less than half gratitude for bringing 
her this pleasure. 

She added the precious sugar to the 
peaches which were ready and put them 
on to cook, carried the rest down cellar 
so that they would not spoil in the heat, 
and set about devoting the few hours un- 
til time for the picnie to as elaborate 
preparations of food and costume for the 
afternoon as time would permit. 

Wayne came punctually at three, in a 
large carriage with broad, cushioned seats 
—drawn by an ill-mated team of blacks. 
He was in a more buoyant mood than 
Minna had ever seen him in before, and 
assisted her into the front seat almost 
with a flourish, after stowing away the 
basket of food she offered him. The sun 
beat unmercifully, and Minna was glad 
to get under the cover of the carriage- 
top. They turned away down the street, 
to meet in the next block ashuge rack ot 
hay drawn by oxen. The air was still, 
and the dust raised by the hoofs of the 
oxen hung about them, enveloping them 
and the load in a gray cloud from which 
the blackened face of the driver stared 
erimly. 

Sade Whipple and Lieutenant Murphy, 
the saturnine officer with one eye to 
whom she had now become engaged, took 
the back seat of the carriage, and with 
them sat Mrs. Dobbs. She was a plump, 
florid person, who wore a large garnet 
pin in the ruching under her double chin, 
and she was intent on being cheerful in 
spite of the heat. Minna was glad that 
she did not have to sit against her. 

In a few minutes the other céuples drove 
up, in a high-wheeled surrey with a gray 
canopy top, drawn by a pair of small 
roans, and Minna was introduced to the 
young men: Captain Davidson, a plump, 
masterful young officer who did not drive 
well, and Lieutenant Armstrong, a young- 
ster apparently still in his teens, in a very 
bright new uniform which fitted him poor- 
ly. Mamie Foster, cool and lovely as 
always in a thin blue silk, sat proprietar- 
ily by her captain on the front seat of 
the surrey, and announced that she would 
point out the road. Mentally comparing 
her own appearance with Mamie’s, ana 
Ruth Bond’s in a red silk she had often 
worn before, Minna was not dissatisfied 
with either herself or her escort, as she 
sat with Wayne in the carriage while he 
waited for the surrey to get far enough 
in the lead to allow the dust to settle. 


\ HIPPLE was inviting her.to a picnic 


T WAS a hot, slow trip. Sade Whip- 

ple and her lover sat silent, hand in 
hand, but Wayne found things to say in 
response to Mrs. Dobbs’ chatter, and Min- 
na joined with a word now and then, 
while the team toiled slowly along roads 
fetlock-deep with dust, past dust-grayed 
vineyards, fields of stubble in which the 
lush aftermath was wilted by the wheat 
and drooping clumps of willows. Lake 
Erie, when: they sighted it, was a dull, hot 
blue. Above it, heavy, rounded clouds 
were mounting toward the blazing sun. 
Soon the sun was covered, and a strange, 
breathless shade fell on the whole land- 
scape. 

They spread the picnic dinner under a 
great oak tree on open ‘grass sloping to 
the beach—a’ place where there should 


He had 





have been a cool breeze if one were any- 
where. But there was only the still, 
moist heat, which made the prospect of 
food seem very unattractive to Minna, 
Mrs. Dobbs was hungry, however, ang 
they spread the meal at once. There wer. 
sandwiches of various kinds, presseg 
meat, fried chicken, cakes and tarts. Min. 
na had brought a little wine,~and of this 
Captain Davidson was especially appreci. 
ative. All the men ate with some enjoy- 
ment, and Minna was glad that her cake 
was the best—and that Wayne knew ir 
was hers.. Before the others had fin- 
ished eating, Mamie Foster and her plump 
captain had sauntered away among the 
trees, on the slender pretext of finding 
some drinking water, and presently Ruth 
Bond and the young officer from the 
island followed them, his bright blue uni- 
form and her red dress making a vivid 
splash of color against the yellowed grass- 
es under the still green trees. 

Sade Whipple and her lover sat and 
stared at each other solemnly, saying 
scarcely a word, a tragic intensity of 
emotion in their gaze. Mrs. Dobbs chat. 
ted on bravely against the heat as she 
and Minna put away the picnic things, 
and Wayne helped, finding an occasional 
jocular reply for her remarks. Once his 
hand touched Minna’s at the edge of 4 
basket, and paused for a moment. She 
did not look up, and the hand moved on. 


HE swiftly mounting piles of clouds 
above the lake had covered the whole 
sky, and a breathless hush, held the eve- 


ning. It seemed to Minna that the air 
about them was heavy, like a hot blue 
haze. Whipple eyed the sky keenly, 


and looked to the fastening of the teams. 
“We should be starting back,’”’ he re- 
marked to Minna, out of hearing of the 
others. “There’s going to be a storm 
sure—maybe a bad one.” 

The hush deepened. The air was 
charged, oppressive. The lake lay quiet, 
sullen, no waves beating the shore, but 
the whole surface of the water dark and 
in motion. A strange darkness filled the 
tree-tops, birds flew by silently. 

Ruth Bond and her officer returned to 
the picnic ground and waited nervously 
with the others, watching the slow churn- 
ing of black clouds above their heads. ‘I 
must call Captain Davidson,’’ Whipple de- 
cided at last. ‘“‘L think there is danger.” 

He raised his voice in a shout: ‘‘Cap- 
tain! Storm coming!’ There was utter 
stillness for a long moment,.and he was 
just throwing back his head to call again 
when a blinding jet of lightning leaped 
into the trees only a few rods away, with 
an appalling crash (Continued next, week) 





SOYBEANS SOMETIMES CAUSE SOFT 
PORK 


“Soybeans must be given serious con- 
sideration as a cause of soft pork.’’ This 
was one of the conclusions reported by 
workers of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and of a number of state 
experiment stations fhat are co-operating 
in a study of the soft pork problem. 

A similar view is taken by the packers, 
one of whom issued the statement a few 
years ago that the increase in the re- 
ceipts of soft and oily hogs at our north- 
ern markets is alarming, and that, altho 
he did not pretend to be an expert on 
production, he had investigated the prob- 
lem sufficiently to feel fairly certain that 
this increase in soft and oily hogs in the 
north is closely related to the increased 
use of soybeans as a feed for hogs. 

One method of largely overcoming this 
objection to soybeans is to feed them in 
limited quantities as a partial rather than 


as a complete substitute for other high | 


protein feeds. Another would be to press 
the oil from the soybeans and utilize the 
meal remaining for feeding purposes. Per- 
haps in the future a large share of the 
soybeans not needed for seed will be 
treated in this way. When properly man- 
ufdctured, the meal from which most of 
the oil has been removed has a high value 
for feeding with grain and minerals. In 
a test at the Ohio experiment station in 
which ground soybeans, soybean oil meal 
and tankage were compared for feeding 
with corn and minerals to pigs on forage 
and weighing 47 to 200 pounds, the ground 
soybeans were worth $47.17 and soybean 
oil meal $61.20 a ton as a substitute for 
tankage at $80 a ton. In dry lot feeding 
the difference in favor of soybean oil meal 
was even more striking. Altho little soy- 
bean oil meal is yet on the market, the 
tests show its possibilities for the feeding 
of pigs in a way in which there will be 
little or no danger of producing soft pork. 





The respondent was being examined in 
lunacy proceedings. 

“Who was our first president?” asked 
his counsel. 
‘‘Washington.” 
“Correct. Who was our second presi- 
dent?”’ : 

“John Adams.” 

“Correct.” 

Then there was a pause. 

“He’s doing well,”; whispered a friend 
of the lawyer. “Why don’t you keep on?” 

“T am not so sure who was third presi- 
dent myself.” : 
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RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 
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This week there is so much correspond- 
ence to answer that Radiophan has a very 
easy task in writing this column. It is 
natural that I should quote compliments 
F. B. Knock, Buffalo Lake, Minn., 
says Wallaces’ Farmer has not been in 
the house more than a few minutes before 
someone asks what Radiophan has to say. 
This family likes my column because I 


2. 
my. R., Viborg, S. D., writes a long let- 
‘ter, from which I quote extensively. The 
parts of the letter not printed are person- 
al and are left out because they might 
purt someone’s feelings. V. R. says: “In 
your recent column in Wallaces’ Farmer, 
J notice you are leginning to tire a little 
of Roxy’s Gang, Collier’s Hour and pos- 
sibly others. So are thousands of other 
Jisteners. The trouble is that on week- 
nights it is almost impossible to tune 
out the chain. Affected announcing with 
a Harvard-Yale accent and a condescend- 
ing, patronizing manner; the Old Colonel 
presents; the Old Stager presents; the 
battery with a t-h-i-c-k (spelled out for 
the benefit of western listeners who have 
become recent enforced listeners to the 
chain) rugged plate. . - No one will 
deny that good music comes over the 
chain, but no matter how good it is, one 
does not care to tune in on the same 
program from a dozen different stations. 
When it comes to advertising, to my 
knowledge the chain is the only place 
where advertising goes on every day in 
the week, Sunday included. Not one sen- 
tence is spoken by the announcer, not one 
breath taken, but what its aim is to 
bring before the public something they 
have to sell at ‘ai popular price.’ The 
only difference between direct and indi- 
rect advertising is that the direct adver- 
tisers name the price. 

“The eastern octopus is not satisfied 
in hogging all it can on terra firma; it 
wants to rule the air as well. . . . If 
those in authority were really working 
for the interests of the majority, there 
are many chain stations so located geo- 
graphically that it would be very prac- 
tical for them to change time. For in- 
stance, WHO and WOW. Nothing doing, 
tho. There would be a wave length that 
could be used for another station, for 
example, KFNF, which has one of the 
largest followings of any station. But it’s 
not what we poor ignoramuses out here 
like—it’s what’s good for us. Really, we 
are an ungrateful bunch not to more fully 
appreciate the eastern octopus in its ef- 
fort to map out everything for us. 

“We are now listening to Dr. Cadman’s 
address. It is very interesting, more so 
because of the absence of, ‘This is spon- 
sored by So-and-So, selling such-and-such 
at a popular price.’ I am no disciple of 
either KTNT or KWKH, but I know that 
this part of the country is not quite as 
devoid of musical talent and entertaining 
qualities as that English jackass, Osdell, 
would have the east believe. And then, 
on top of it all, to have a man who claims 
he represents the west get up and aid the 
eastern crowd, it’s enough to make any 
red-blooded native of the central-west 
rise up in arms.”’ 

I'm dying to write about some beautiful 
radio, chained and unchained, but before 
doing so, I must discuss some of the 
things mentioned by V. R. There are 
apparently a great many people who like 
the chain and some of the eastern music, 
but do not like to hear chain music on 
so many points of the dial. Commission- 
er Caldwell recently made a statement 
that one of the first things the commis; 
sion would have to do would be to make 
some alterations in the present structure 
of the chain WHe said there are too many 
chain stations. ‘There is room for the 
chain and there is room for local stations. 
There are good things to be heard from 
both sources. Some want one thing and 
some want another, and V. R., in sug- 
gesting division of time, has said what 
the commissioner said. There are too 





ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—AI says he was one of our worst known dealers 


many stations, and there must be more 
sharing of time unless some go off the 
air. The chain matter is going to re- 
ceive careful study. So is the matter of 
advertising. Personally, I like a lot of 
the chain stuff, but I listen to a lot of 
other stations. 

‘Now for some more music. There are 
other letters I should answer, but my 
sul craves music—good music, something 
soft and appealing. When I turn the 
switch, I suppose I shall be rewarded 
with something very loud just because 
soft music is wanted. 

Not so bad after all. An orchestra is 
playing, “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” 
and playing it well. It faded badly. Fad- 
ing is a thing that should be investigated, 
regulated or put off the air. It was chain 
music. Now for an unchained station. 
The next tuned in was_amnounced as Dr. 
Brinkley’s Hospital, Milford, Kan. That 
faded, too. Just above that there were 
about fourteen stations, more or less, all 
trying to come in at the same time. Next 
came a waltz from a chain station; then 
“My Rosary,” sung by a very good con- 
tralto over WHO. . 

Mr. F. E. Knock, who was mentioned 
before, says my column ought to have a 
better position in this magazine, “as it 
has become no small part in making the 
always good Wallaces’ Farmer a still bet- 
ter magazine.” Thanks—and a very broad 
hint to the editor. Please put me among 
the daintiest things you can find, and 
protect me from the hogs. 

R., my Dakota correspondent, has 
used up. so much of this column that 
Radiophan has nothing left to do but 
sign off. * 





FERTILIZER MAKES APPLES BEAR 
YEARLY 


The habit that some apple trees have 
of bearing fruit only every other year ap- 
pears to be almost a second nature, but 
this is due neither to habit nor to the 
character of the tree. It is caused by a 
lack of nitrogen in the soil. It has been 
found at the Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture that this difficulty can be overcome 
by the judicious and proper application of 
nitrogenous fertilizer, according to state- 
ments made by H. D. Hooker. Bither ni- 
trate of soda or sulphate of ammonia will 
do the trick. Five pounds of the former 
or four pounds of the latter applied about 
the first of April each year will supply the 
necessary amount of nitrogen. 

The idea is to encourage terminal shoot 
growth this year. It is on these shoots 
that terminal buds grow. Next year fruit 
spurs will have come from these budsand 
the third year fruit will be produced on 
the spurs, providing sufficient nitrogen 
has been made available for the treé to 
feed upon. 

In the case of York or Wealthy apples, 
this treatment will not bring about the 
desired change. With these varieties, it 
may be necessary that all fertilizer be 
withheld the year these trees bear and 
supplied in double quantity the year the 
trees fail to bear. In addition to the fer- 
tilizer put on in the spring, another appli- 
cation of equal amount is made in the 
fall. The aim is to do this about a month 
before the leaves fall. 

If the application of fertilizer alone does 
not bring about the desired results, then 
special attention to the method of prun- 
ing will be a further help. During the 
winter following the fruiting of the trees 
a sufficiently heavy pruning to last two 
years should be given the trees and then 
no further pruning done the following win- 
ter, but the operation repeated the second 
winter. 





HATCHABILITY OF EGGS 


The hatchability of eggs depends, not 
on unknown causes as often supposed, but 
on the proper feedingand handling of 
the breeding flock, according to D. C. 
Kennard, in charge of poultry investiga- 
tions at the Ohio experiment station. 

“Until recently,’”’ he says, “‘poor hatch- 
ability was blamed on the weather and 
unknown causes or factors over which 
we have no control. In the light of pres- 
ent information, if 40 or 50 per cent of 
the eggs fail to hatch we must assume 
that it is due to faulty, feeding and man- 
agement. 





“Extensive tests by the Ohio experiment 
station have shown that direct sunlight, 
good alfalfa or clover hay, green feed, 
milk and potent cod liver oil are factors 
that can be utilized in securing 
hatchability. 

“From January to April the birds must 
be exposed to direct sunlight in the house 
and in the outdoor sun parlor on the 
south side of the poultry house. The sun- 
light, to be of value, must not pass thru 
window glass. 

“They should have all the good quality 
legume hay they will eat. Milk also 
proves beneficial. Cod liver oil, if po- 
tent, can often be used to advantage with 
the legume hay and direct sunlight. 

“Tf the birds can have access to a range 
of blue grass, rye, wheat or barley, 


“whenever the weather permits, it will be 


a great help. The best insurance for 
hatchable eggs and vigorous chicks is 
the proper use of all these essentials.” 





WINTER A GOOD TIME TO HAUL 
LIME 


The Cornell experiment station, at Ith- 
aca, N. Y., recommends that it is good 
practice to spread limestone during the 
winter where clover of any kind will be 
seeded in oats or other spring grain next, 
season. The rush of spring work often 
makes it desirable to have the limie 2n 
the land in advance, and if the spring is 
cold and wet, this advantage is empha- 
sized. 

It is also good practice to haul lime to 
the farm during winter. Our dirt roads 
are not conducive to cheap hauling in the 
spring. Larger loads can be hauled by 
sled than by wagon. Lime can be hauled 
home sometimes instead of returning 
empty after delivering farm products to 
market. 

Anything that can be done during win- 
ter aids in getting spring crops seeded at 
the proper time in a well prepared seed- 
bed. Hauling lime to the farm during 
winter may be insurance against seeding 
clover on unlimed sour soils. Seeding’ on 
sour soil may result in losing the seed 
as well as the clover hay crop for 1929. 

To make the occasional hauling plan 
effective, some co-operative method of 
buying, unloading and storing limestone 
and phosphate at the railroad will have 
to be worked out. In many cases the lo- 
cal bankers and elevators are doing this 
service practically at cost because of the 
much greater crop production and farm 
prosperity which limestone is sure to 
bring. In other cases the farm organiza- 
tion or co-operative society may put this 
on as an additional part of their service. 





AIR CLEANERS SAVE AUTO AND 
TRACTOR WEAR 

Air cleaners to remove gritty material 
before it enters the carburetor have been 
used on tractors in some form or other 
almost since tractors were first built, but 
their general application to automobiles 
has come about only within the last two 
or three years. 

The amount and the grittiness of road 
dust is quite evident, but its inevitable 
effect on a complex and highly finished 
auto or truck engine has not been so 
generally understood. Looked at under 
a microscope, these fine dust particles 
are found to be very similar to the ma- 
terial used for grinding valves; and yet 
we sometimes wonder why auto and truck 
cylinder walls, pistons, rings and bear- 
ings wear so quickly and lost compression 
and piston slap develop, and bearings re- 
quire adjustment so often. 

Analysis of almost any carbon deposit 
taken from the average engine shows 2 
considerable portion of hard, gritty mate- 
rial which could have come only from the 
air drawn in thru the carburetor. Often 
the air cleaner on a tractor used in dust 
or blowing sand will collect as much as a 
pint of gritty material in a half day’s run, 
all of which would have passed thru the 
engine if the air cleaner had not been 
used. Actual tests have shown as high 
as seventeen times as much wear on a 
car not equipped with an air cleaner as 
of one so protected and most authorities 
now agree that a good air cleaner prop- 
erly looked after is one of the most ef- 
fective means of decreasing engine wear 
on automobiles, trucks and tractors. 











DOWN TO FARMER'S WEEK, 
A WELL KNOWN DEALER 
ASKED ME IF YOUR CAR 
WAS FOR SALE! 

















SLIM,WHENWE WERE 





GOSH, AL, I CUESS 
THE OLO BoaT MUST 
LOOK PRETTY Good 
Yet! 
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ALBERTA = Canada 


“The Sunshine Land of Promise” 


“Over the hills and far away” is 
a land of romance and surprises. 
Across the border, in Sunny 
Southern Alberta, the tourist 
finds a haven of peace and 
beauty. 


Beauty—in the towering Rocky 
Mountains, along hard. surface 
roads amidst indescribable prai- 
rie and mountain scenic beauty, 
with good hotels and auto camps 
at reasonable distances. 


Plan to spend your vacation in 
Alberta this summer or fall.’ See 
our immense wheat lands, and 
farms. If there is any informa- 
tion you desire about farming, 
touring or industrial, just write. 


Alberta Development Board 


J. H. HANNA, Secy., (CALGARY, ALBERTA 











SIMPLIFICATION* OF AUTO TIRE AND 
RIM SIZES 

Co-operative work between the Bureau 
of Standards and the National Tire Deal- 
ers’ Association toward simpHfying auto 
tire and rim sizes has made gratifying 
progress. Balloon tire sizes are to be 
changed so as to eliminate the 4.95 and 
5.77 cross sections, which have been re- 
placed by the 5.00 and 6.00 cross sections. 
It is planned to have balloon tires in the 
future confined to six cross sections— 
4.40, 4.75, 5.00, 5.50, 6.00 and 6.75. The 
present 30x5.77 will be the 32x6.00, the 
32x5.77 will be the 34x6.00, etc. There 
are at present 37 or more sizes of tires, 
with 10 cross sections and 5 different 
wheel sizes. In spite of this large va- 
riety, about 80 per cent of the tire sales 
during the early months of 1927 were 
confined to five of these 37:sizes. It can 
easily be seen how greatly such simplifi- 
cation in tire sizes would reduce the cost 
of tires to the consumer thru decerase in 
the stock of tires which dealers would 
have to carry. , 

Somewhat along the same line is the 
announcement by the Bureau of Standards 
that progress is being made in standard- 
izing bumper heights for passenger cars, 
small motor coaches and light delivery 
trucks at a height of 18 inches from the 
ground for the front bumper and 19 inch- 
es for the rear bumper, so that with the 
cars loaded the faces of the bumpers will 
come together and not one slide over the 
other and lock. The over-all length of 
front and rear bumpers of passenger cars 
is 60 inches and the vertical height not 
less than two inches. 





HAS ANY FARMER MADE MONEY? 


Cost analyses of seventeen Missouri 
farms that have kept records in co-opera- 
tion with the College of Agriculture since 
1914, show that the purchasing value of 
the average labor income on these farms, 
after all other farming expenses and 
charges were paid, ranged from $3,273 in 
1917 to $664 less than nothing in 1921. In 
1920 and 1921, these farmers paid $427 and 
$664, respectively, for the privilege ob 
farming their own land, yet these farmers 
are far above the average tn Missouri. 

For only the three war years was the 
purchasing value of the labor income 
above $2,000 per farm, the remaining ten 
years the adjusted income ranged down- 
ward from little more than $800 in 1915 
and 1925, little more than $500 in 1926, to 
$400 in. 1914, 1916 and 1924 and less than 
$100 from’ 1920 to 1923, inclusive, 


HER FIRST THOUGHT 
“Do you know, dearest, IT dreamed 





He: 


last night that we both were on a huge 
steamer that was shipwrecked.” 
“What was I wearing?” 


She: 





WHAT 
DEALER WAS 
iT. AL? 































































a2 (38) 








WALLACES’: FARMER}! Februdty 10, 192 

















































































































































































































































































































































generally in the twelve north-central GRAIN 
states is about 110 per cent. 
I ‘S MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 2 2 
‘ tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 5 @ 
cates a-price of $8.72 for heavy hogs at Ps < 4 
Chicago next May. ge A rib sides in- & 3 S 
* dicate a price of- $8.55 for heavy hogs s 5 J = 
General Price Outlook next May. 3 FS k 2 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR OE nce ae ae a : o | 0 A 
AND WITH LAST YEAR January 21, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five- | Corp, No. 2¥— 
average for the corresponding Last week ....| .88%] .83 | .83% 

The percentage columns in the follow- ee Coal a coke 82 per cent, grain Week before ..| .9016| .81%4| .82 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 102 per cent, livestock 97 per cent, lum- a g9%| .82 81%| .80% 
study. The first column gives percentage ber 90 per cent, ore 80 per cent and mis- Week before ..| .86%4| .78%4| .80. | .79 

nre- nd the cellaneous merchandise 104 per cent. ‘ =? * 
present prices are of pre-war, a Corn, No 4Y— mer 
nd column percentage prices are of | NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New Last week ....| .86%4] .81 79 78 
seco > York factory wages are 230 per cent and Week before ..| .85 | .77%| .77%| .76% 
the corresponding week last year. railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 | oats— 

The first thing to do in order to get the per cent of pre-war normal. Last week ....| .57 | .55%] .57 52% 
pocet beneelt Sus of ‘tne table is Oe ine | COST OF LIVING now averages about Week before ..| .56%| .53%| .57 2% 
the level of prices as a whole. ib r cent of pre-war normal. Barley— 
stance, Fisher's wholeente prise meee. = ras » Pant week .... » Sie rita 
now 153 per cent of pre-war and 1 Week before ..}. ‘ 85%}. 
cent of the same time last year. Now go The Week's Markets ye— 
down over the list and see which products Last week ....|1.09%4| .99 |1.02 
are above and which below the general CATTLE Week before ..(1.1014/1.01 [1.01% 
wholesale -price level. From the stand- Wheat, No. 2 hard 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted | > Last week ..../1.31%¢]1.31 [1.33%4]1.24 
that lumber and the wages of city labor = Week before ..(1.30%6/1.31 _|1.35%11.24 
are above the general pride level. Hogs, | i Oo 
corn, wheat, oats, eggs, hides and copper a a| 3 . FEEDS 
are decidedly below the general price 4 $| 4 ja 
level. In most cases the failure of these i 2 E ‘ bl] 2 a 
commodities to advance as much as other 8 5 % o o| 2 
products is due to overproduction. 4 ei 3 ° 

get a] ge) 2/2] 3 
steers . 1, he O° 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL Choice and prime— £1 sig Sia 
——= t week ...... wees e|16.50/17.25/16.25 S31 2181616 
os elk Week before “S........{16.62]17.62/16:88 Bran 
RR] TES | CCC ke ............/ngestas.gsiza.eg | Last. week. ...f§8,60780.75/30.75133.00 
eeel cea Week before ......... 14.88/15.75/15.38 Week before. .|33.00/30.75)30.38/33.00 
82S) 8ou Medium— Shorts— 
EGo| EGO Last week ............/21-96/32.88/11.75 | Last week... -/33.26/82.00/00.25/38.09 
52} a 82 Week before ........./11.88)/12.88/11.82 Week before. ./32.75/31.50/30.%5|38.00 
ae eenperien Common— Hominy feed— 
Fisher’s index number ...... | 153] 106 Last week ............{ 9.00/10.00] 8.88 Last week..../35:50]..... es 
~ Week before .........| 9.00/10.25| 8.88 ‘Week before. .|35.50}...../..... 33.00 
CATTLE—At Chicago " : Linseed meal : 
Penn SERENA -n 2D Eds Light weight beef steers 
1,30%-pound fat cattle a 198] 136 (1,100 tbs. down)— (o. p.)— | 
1,100-pound fat cattle 195} 1382 Choice and prime— Last week....|50.75]..... 149.25 
Canners and cutters ........ 181) 129 st week ...........-{16.12/16.50/15.88 Week before. .|50.50)..... 48.12| — 
NE er eer ree 208; 152 Week before .........|16.25/17.00]16.62 ae | 
oe ie ; Medium and good— | ! 2 a 

seein A ee MG Last week ....... . .|12.75]18.62|12.75 Last week... .|48.50 | 
WIGAVY DOES -sac.0 ee enn'cnds ow 104 67 Week before ...-.....{12-88/14.12/13.12 . Week before. .|48.50 | 
TAGE RAMS oo occ cc ckecqe secs 107 68 Common— Tankage— ! 

a. REGEN ee 103 62 Last week ......eee--.} 9.00/10.00| 8.88 TREC WOGK.. 4.4.2.4 5.00]..... |70.00 65.00 
Sows (roupta) .. 000-0. cec0e me 95! 65 Week before .........| 9.00/10.25] 8.88 PR cn: before..|..... 65.00|..... sage 70.00 
Te is — — ss uten— 
SHEEP—At Chicago ne nmap Reem. Weise hess sbenak ews |..... [88.70 
RONDE cckantnkiwine enn oenae yr ae" eee Last week ...... ve eee«/12.00/12.38/12.72 Week before..|.....|.....|..... |... 138.70 
Week before ......... 12.00/12.50|12.25 | “ *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
WOOL AND HIDES Cows— all other points, car lots. 
Quarter blood wool at Boston! 158! 117 Last week ............410.88/11.00| 9.50 
Light cow hides at Chicago.| 156] _185 Week before ........./10.88)11,.12/10.62 * e P 
oa ulls— px Livestock Receipts and Prices 
. Oe SECRET 8.38| 9.30] 8.25 i es 

At Chicago— | Week before ......... 8.50| 9.50] 8.30 fog prices are 70 per cent of the ten- 
Carn, No. 2 mixed ....cccccce 138] 114 | Ganners and cutters— | year average, as contrasted with 128 per 
Oats, No. 2 white ....... + 122 116 |e Zant week ....T.<.20cs 5.751 6.08] 5.62 cent for fat cattle, 82 per cent for sheep 
Wheat, No. 2 red ......sccece. 126) 107 Week before ..... ....| 5.75] 6.20] 5.75 | and 94 per cent for lambs. 

Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 111| 89 | Stockers and Feeders— | The following table gives data as to 

On lowa Farms— | Last week ........ ..../11.88)12.00/11.75 | percentage of ten-year average for re- 
IN aaa wek ped s Widen Ae du ace. saan 140| 130 Week before ...... . .-111.88|11.75|11.50 | ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
ESD A, GR 119] 128 week by op py for the, mest aabt weeks. 

tach week is compared wi e ten-year 
ee __ MILL-FEEDS e NOS average of the corresponding week, thus 
Gottonseed meal at Milw’kee{ 160/ 133 | Heavy (250 lbs. up)— | i eliminating all seasonal bias. 
Limseed meal at Milwaukee.| 148) 103 Last week ............| 7.80] 8.10| 7.92 *HOGS 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... +. Me 22 Week before .........] 7.80] 8.02] 7.90 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... | 138; 105 | Medium (200-250 Ibs )— | | | : 2 
a Last week ...... sesees| 7.98] 8.25] 8.19 e 4 a2 
os ays HAY _ Week before ..... 7.88| 8.12| 7.95 ba ae 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago..| 191] 83 Light (150-200 lbs.)— 2° zE g 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 129} 105 Sk WAI. a scccaes5s0k. Rel -B.20) 230 ate | tee oy ot 
Week before ......... 7.82| 8.00| 7.95 S2| Zo} 28 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | on| Of] Sz 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 134} 93 Last week ............] 7.62] 7.92! 8.02 HO}; &o}] 0A 
Clover seed, at Toledo ....... 193) 79 Week before .........| 7.50] 7.72| 7.82 | December 9 to 15 ...... +92 81 74 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 57| 73 | Smooth and rough December 16 to 22 ...... 83 68 15 
Cotton, at NewYork ........ 129} 126 heavy packing sows 1 December 23 to 29 ...... 91] 80) 75 
Kiggs, at Chicago ............ 110) 96 (250 Ibs up)— aa December 30 to Jan. 5.... 86 98 76 
spate HSN aR A 2 Last week ..... eseeeee| 7.00} 7.25] 7.00 | January 6 to 12 ........ 84 86 72 

___ PROVISIONS —At Chicago _ Week before .........| 7.00/(7.25| 6.95 | January 13 to 19 :..... ...| 96]. 107] 72 
Lard Satie astiee Aik eit oacanatase os 108 $3 Piet, “pe oghncol down) 5 as! 7.09 | January 20 to 26......... 107| 122/ 71 
Bcc cgis an tawanns Geaces s 9 4a ssceccccececleeees| 1-20) 7. 7 
ii nadia ish Se at 146| «7 Week before .........1-....| 120 C25 | eee oe te Bem 8. nt 108) et 
SS SPE Ee er eres 147 87 meek ag ee . eso Te TCATTLE 

Rat WORKS SV acu~bhene sie a 
FUTURES—At Chicago Took as December 9 to 15 ...... 70 83] 126 
on go Week before ...... o--| 6.62}.....] 7.38 ember 46 ts eo 56 621 124 

aac 130! 112 SHEEP Sot ce = ilk + ee ete 73 75| 123 

PUES KS Spats posed <dinks vvews 128| 110 Lambs (84 Ibs. down), Ppa ae = a — 
Oats— ‘ y medium to prime— January 13 to 19 2.2...:.:| 76] 66] 129 

May ...- eee eee eee e eee e eens _ 13} i Bast Week *.5.25. 05055. 14.12]14.80|13.92 | January 20 to 26.0.7. |” ae 1 199 
| RS Serbo Te {108} 1 Week before ........ /|13.52/13.88|13.42 | January 27 to Feb) 3...7| 941 431 tee 
Wheat— | ‘4 Lambs, culls and common | | . a 

BED cane ses pacwhedecsepeeas | 107! 91 MeRGE WERE akc wk os me he 11.38/12.38/10.88 tSHEEP 

TULY +... eee cece een eeees | 109} 06 eek before ...... .--{11.00/11.42/10.50 
Lard— | | Yearling wethers, mediu | December 9 to 15 ...... 92| 124 7 

BS 0 SSik an vnie-b ¥4)6 eae ae 0 soc | 108! 93 to prime— | | December 16 to 22 ...... 89 83 80 

MEY 8s cao nndaheccecncas seb 111 94 Last week ............/10.62/12.38/10.62 | December 23 to 29 ......] 115] 133] 80 
Sides— | Week before ......... 9.75|11.58/10.32 | December 30 to Jan. 5....) 119) 94) 77 

Ee EGE FRR 106 77 Ewes, medium to choice— | | January 6 to 12 ........ +} 108] 107 75 

SO REE OEE A ED | 104] 79 Last week ............| 7.007 7.65] 6.88 os E to 2 Fa ae 91 85 74 

Week before ......... .62| 7.25] 6.58 anuary <V to rp teseees 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS Feeder lambs, medium to 6 | 6 January 27 to Feb. 2....| 115 86 82 

Coke, at Connellsville ....... 69 82 choice— | | 

Pig iron, at Birmingham . 110 89 Last -week ............/13.55/14.05 s5MES 
, Copper, at New York ........ 87| 107 Week before ...... . . .|13.00/13.30 December 9 to 15 .......] 92) 124) 94 
Crude petroleum, at N. York| . 144 82 NOTE — Unl h : December 16 to 22 ...... 89] 83] 92 
Lumber— , 1 Saree oe eee 8h) December 38 to 38 ...... 115} 133} 91 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- Sceee ak ade a are quoted at an av- | December 30 to Jan. 5....| 119] 94] 88 
ington) ....... bicintne 163] gp | Awe Heices Aas geome te. choles. January 6 to 12......... 108] 107| 85 
Yellow Pine (southern) HAY January 13 to 19 ...... <A 91 85 86 
x8 No. 2 com. boards. 161 90 January 20 to 26 .......... 92 86 89 
_— —_ ge gh etal = January 27 to Feb. 2....| 115 86 94 

x6 and 2 ini can 
Peed 4 eS E “Hogs, eleven markets; catle and sheep 
: 16) seven markets. 
FINANCIAL 8 al & *Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

Bank clearings, per capita, § S = tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

outside of New York, £ a r 

month of December .......| 230! 101 6/1415 CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 

at New York ..... veeeseees} 105] 98 | Mixed clover, No. 1— l 
Industrial stocks ............ 234 129 . Last WORE eae Kiwwtes vc ctbaetelies cel keee 1928] 1927] 1926] 1925 
Railroad stocks ......------.. 124) 109 | nim erpek pDetore seeeeeeeslereeelioee 117.00 

agg Ec ag January 27 ....+---+-| 815|12.35|12.75|10.65 

ok oe Ad Sead abe 17.50 | January 28 ..........| 8.15)12.15/12.80/10.60 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates om | aYfalfa choice Ot (17.50 | January 30 ..........{ 8.30/12.10/12.75|10.40 
corn and eats from Iowa to Chicago are Tp gy ee angi oe January 31 ..........| 8.35/11.95/12.80/10.55 

149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on kee 20.50!22.25! February 1 .........| 8.25/12.00/12.75/10.75 

cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- | aitaire Nose, 1771171 |20-50122.25| February 2 .........| 8.25/12.10/12.95/10.85 

age ee wg ge is now gettin yp rr ge agg Iho 5elo1 fs 

abou -8 cents an hour, as = gat ech ode. | 2 «fo 

with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per Week before ........./19.50/21.75| FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 

cent of the pre-war normal. Alfalfa, standard— | Federal land bank" bonds, due in 1957 
FARM Last week ............{17.00119.00] but callable in 1937, were quoted last 

RM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- Week before . 117.00)19.00) week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 

hands in lowa are about 150 per cent | Alfalfa. No. 2— ~""*" on = 4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 

of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand Last week ............{12.50/15.75 per Sanit. ; * iy 

wages are not nearly so far above pre- Week before .... 12.50/16.25) 

war as city labor. y Oat straw— ache Htc cae 
FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximatel Last week 7.50} 6.25/11.50 picts Rigen baagro tg Pampers 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land Week before ..>...:.. | 7.00111.56 PS aur np corn ofl cake meal is. $44 














PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
46c, week before 45%c, cheddar cheese, 
last week 26c, week before 26c; eggs 
fresh firsts, last week 34c, week beforg 
39c; ducks, last week 25c, week before 
25c; fat hens, last week 25c, week be. 
fore 25c. 


a 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.26, week he. 
fore $13.54. Chicago—Last week $11.32 
week before $11.82. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 48¢, 
light native cow hides at Chicago iy, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $18.59, 
and cotton at New York 17.5c. Iowa ele. 
vator shelled corn prices are about Tie 


No. 4 yellow shelled, oats 481%2c, wheat 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
January were 2,550,000 bushels, as com. 
pared with 3,053,000 bushels the week be. 
fore and 6,236,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the fourth 
week in January were 267,000 bushels, ag 
compared with 148,000 bushels for the 
week before and 177,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the fourth week in January were 110.099 
bushels, as compared with 93,000 bushels 
for the week before and 89,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard for the fourth week in 
January were 11,102,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 19,039,000 pounds for the week 
before and 14,890,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
fourth week in January were 3,438.09 
pounds, as compared with 2,622,000 pounds 
the week before and 3,617,000 pounds for 
the same week last year 





MANUFACTURING EVIDENCE 


‘A policeman on the beat was puzzled 
by the appearamce of a house. It was a 
large place, and altho well*past midnight, 
every room from attic to basement was 
well lighted. At last he thought he would 
make inquiries, 

“It’s quite all right, constable,” s-‘d 
the man who came to the door. ‘Noth- 
ing to be alarmed about. You see, my 
wife’s been away for a month and, of 
course, 
lonely I’ve been. Well, I’m just making 
sure the electric meter doesn’t give me 


What 








May Do 


A two-cent stamp placed up- 
on an envelope addressed to 
this Company containing the 
coupon below may lead to 
thousands of dollars worth of 
safe investments for you. 
Sending a similar coupon has 
worked out that way for 
many other Iowans, so there’s 
no reason why it shouldn’t do 
the same for you. 


The coupon will bring full in- 
formation from Iowa’s pio- 
neer bond house on how to in- 
vest your surplus safely at at- 
tractive interest rates. Use 
that two-cent stamp today. 


GEO. M. BECHTEL & CO,, 
Bechtel Bidg., Davenport, la. 


Please send me, without obli- 
gation, the investment informa- 
tion mentioned in your ad in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Name 





Geo.M Bechtel 
BECHTEL Co... 1OWA 


Established 1891 
Iowa’s Oldest and Largest Bond House 








MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE : 


for new No. 8 shelled and Tle for ney* 








I’ve written and told her how’ 


Two Cents 
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way Crabapple says: 
“Too many senators want to 
_ investigate behind closed doors. 
No wonder the public is knock- 


ing.” 
HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 
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Contest closes February 22, so send 
your postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 


prize tied in each tying contest. 


AWAITS SPECIFIC CHARGE 


“Mr. Becker,’’ announced a German 
farmer entering the former's | store, “TI 
haf der schmall pox unt I 

“You have what? ralinca >? exclaimed 
the store-keeper, backing away while his 
clerks disappeared into the back room. 
“Stand back there. Don’t come a step 
nearer. Don’t you know any better than 

“Say,’”’ broke in the farmer, “‘vot’s da 
matter mit you fellers anyway? Vot I 
tried to say vas I haf dot schmall pox 
mit butter outside in my wagon vot Mrs. 
Becker ordered last week. a 





WHY, DO YOU SUPPOSE? 


‘TI never knew until I got a car,”’ said 
the bishop, ‘‘that profanity was ‘so prev- 
alent.” 

‘Do you hear much of it on the road?’’ 

“Why,”’ replied the bishop, ‘‘nearly ev- 
erybody I bump into swears dreadfully.” 


SAFER 


“Clarence,”’ she called. 
the car and looked around. 

“I am not accustomed to call my chauf- 
feurs by their first name, Clarence. What 
is your surname?” 

“Darling, madam.” a 

“Drive on, Clarence.” 


He _ stopped 


“Hello, Hayseed,” said the facetious 
youth. ‘“‘How’s it for a lift to Center- 
ville?” He jumped into the car without 


waiting for an answer. 
passed. 

“Quite a distance to Centerville, isn’t 
it?” said the youth. 

“Uh, huh.’’ 

Twenty minutes more. 

“Say, how far is it to Centerville?” 

“Few thousand miles if you go this 
way; ’bout twenty if you get off and 
walk back.” 


Twenty minutes 


SURE, HE’S A GOAT NOW 


Wife: “I think, John, sheep are the 
most stupid creatures on earth.” 
John (absent-mindedly): “Yes, 


my 
lamb.” 





GOING SOME 
“Before I engage you, I should like to 
know whether you are an early riser?” 
“In my last place, I cleaned the stairs 
and dining-room, got the breakfast and 
-made all the beds before the lady and 
.8entleman were up.” 





ONE KIND 
“Black chile, does you-all know what 
deceit am?” 
“Suttingly I does, Beelzebub.” 
“Den what is it?” 
“Well, when I leans ovah an’ heahs 
Somethin’ rip, I knows dat’s de seat.” 


THESE MODERN STYLES 
“What will become of a child who con- 
Stantly clings to his mother’s skirts?” 
He may become a trapeze artist.” 





Scotsman (to caddy eager for a job): 
“Are you good at finding balls?’ 
Caddy:~ “I sure am.” 

Scotsman: “Then find one, me bairn, 
an’ we'll start.” 









for many years to come, by buying 











This longer lasting Square Deal Fence has 







from Sarg bearin; Ty aoe 
per. RE CE has an extra 
heavy mar of zinc “‘galvannealed” into the 


—and fence contributes its millions because fence doesn’t wear out, 
it rusts out. You can save your share of next year’s rust bill, and 


*‘Galvannealed’’ — Copper Bearing 


mixed in the steel. just like old-time fence m: 
Rust can’t eat cop- 
















co eer 























cy not just galvanized on. Rust can’t eat 
Copper mixed in and zinc welded in 
pone ak a better rust fighting —— than even 
good, old uare Deal of y years 
length, picket like: ways: 
same wavy givé-and-take strands; 
same can’t-slip knots keep it the 
same easy-to-erect, trim-looking, 
hog-tight, bull-proof farm 
fence it always has been— 
fence that saves you money 
by lasting years longer. 


Clifford. 


“alwa 14) ie 


for the 


Red Brand ” 2 


(top wire) JZ 


acres. 
in addi 


$8,623. 











Street = 









Hazekamp & Graham fenced a section 6 miles 
north of Lawrence, Kansas. They made $5.80 per 

acre the first year; $12.35 the second, then sold for 
$30,720.00 more than they paid. 


Harry Hellwinckel, Fulda, Minn., made $14,550.00 
in three farm deals in 11 years largel: 
stock-tight fence. Ten years ago, 


fenced and worth $15,000.00 


E. C. Lewis, Bladen, Nebr., hogged down a 20-acre 
corn field last Fall and netted $755 in 
$385 he used to get when he 
Alamosa, Colo., invested $51 


$10,000.00 and made exactly $5,000.00 on the sale— 


What has been your 
good fence? We will pay 
that we use. Write for details, a and 3 interest- 
ing booklets that tell how others ha 
money with hog-tight fences. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 






vestment any 
man can make. 

For three years W. E. Davidson, 
Dripping Springs 1 , Texas, avera: 

net profit on 250-acre farm. ; 
fenced stock-tight and made $4,100.00 net 

the next year on hogs, goats, corn, cotton and 

butter and eggs. 















because of good, 
al Hill’s farm, 


Mich., was worth $3500. Today it is well 





lace of the 
icked. O. Fountain, 
.50 for fence on his 160 
Then he ran noms and cattle and netted $623.50 
ition to a $3,000.00 crop. Last Fall he sold for 


50 profit almost entirely due to new fence. 


rience with or without 
or more for each letter 


ve made more 


Peoria, Illinois 






























EOREMOST 
Crush and grind all the grains that ; fine for 
hoes oe Caawe 4 cattle feeding, in husk, 
Stren and Service radiate from 
every line of these Masterful Grinders. Simple, yet 
effective in adjustment. Last a lifetime. 
UCT RUNS eg Suares oun 


10 sizes—2 to 25 H. P. or more. Also — ' 
It pays well to investigate. Catal 


The N. G. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind- 









































Slashed to the Bone 






service. All 
$0 04.100 percent puresine,samequal- 
-100 per cent pure zinc, same q 
ity as on TELEPHONE ire. F 


‘ace 
tory Prices low WE P. 
You save. 6 Don’t Mdelayy Wri Write today olor Paee Gee 






KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 296 MUNCIE, fosaieal 





FARM FENCE 


7 2 vod fora 26-in. 
1 7: Galv. Hog Fence, Fre’ < 
Prepaid in lll.’and Ind. 
Ee pasate Iowa, etc. ios ot styles. 4 
Factory to User Direct. ~ 
WE PAY THE of REIGHT: 6 
Big savings bar' posts, : 
&rollroofing, ke ts. On Free. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO, g 


Now Less Than} = 


ae 


a FENCE & WIRE CO. Parr 
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Home-Made Remedy For Wormy Stock 


Saves Half 
SEND NO MONEY 


I offer you this chance to rid your stock 
of worms with Wormix, my concentrated, 
medicated, mineralized salt, on 30 days’ 
trial before you pay me a cent for it. I 
want you to see 
and know, from 
actual use on 
your own farm 
stock, without 
risking a single 
penny, that 
WORMINX is the 
best and most 
satisfactory pro- 
tection against 
worms in hogs, 
sheep, goats, 
horses or cattle, 
ever offered. I 
want to PROVE 
to you also, be- 
fore you pay, 
that it costs you only HALF as much as 
other worm preparations, and saves you 
all the bother of catching and dosing 
each animal; with WORMIX, your ani- 
mals doctor themselves, _ 

WORMIX is a concentrated, medicated 
and mineralized salt. Each 15 Ibs. of it, 
added to 85 lbs. of salt, makes 100 Ibs. of 
the best remedy you ever fed. It com- 
pletely cleans out intestinal and stomach 
worms; is a great tonic and conditioner ; 
absorbs foul intestinal gases in which food 
ferments and worms thrive. WORMIX 
quickly puts wormy run-down animals in. 
such healthy, thrifty condition, that they 
are better able to resist disease and to 
make faster gains. It aids digestion and 
so enables stock to get all the good out of 
their feed and saves you the cost of the 
feed now wasted because undigested or 
consumed by worms, 


As Mr. Joseph Bena, well known stock- 
man of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, writes: 

“For 25 years I have been raising 
hogs. Tried all kinds of dope to get 
rid of worms. The best results came 
from Wormix. After feeding it only 
a week, I was surprised to see so 
many worms on the feeding floor. 
Now there’s a great improvement in 
the hogs’ condition.” 


WORMIX does more than destroy worms; 
it prevents re-infestation, It is economical 
to feed. You don’t pay drug prices for 
salt; yow add your own to Wormix and 
save half the cost of ready-mixed remedies, 





Usual Cost 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Don’t send me a cent of money for this 
test package. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon below and I will send you three 
(3) pounds of WORMIX, which you add 
to 17 lbs. of common salt, as directed, to 
make 20 lbs. of the best worm destroyer, 
tonic and conditioner you ever used. Feed 
it as directed and at the end of 30 days, 
if you do not feel thoroughly satisfied 
with the results, just write, but don’t pay 
for it. On the other hand, if you are con- 
vinced that it does destroy intestinal and 
stomach worms, improve appetite, diges- 
tion and general condition, and that it 
does all else I claim, then send me only 
$1, after the 30 days’ test. You be the 
judge. The 20 Ibs. will last 40 hogs, sheep 
or goats, or 10 head of cattle or horses 
about 30 days. 

Before deciding upon the remedy you’ll 
feed, see that it is backed by actual proof 
—not empty claims. I give such proof; 
in addition, you are further protected. 





(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 
is sold on a money-back guarantee 


While I offer to send you a 3 Ib. pack- 
age on 30 days trial and guarantee it to 
do all I claim or no pay, still, if you pre- 
fer to order one or more larger packages, 
I'll gladly ship same upon receipt of price 
listed below, with the understanding that 
if it does not do all I claim, your money 
will be refunded. You take no risk. 





PREPAID PRICES 


One 76 ib. pkg. makes 100 Ibs.....$ 3.50 
Four 15 ib. pkgs. make 400 Ibs..... 13.00 
One 90 Ib. pkg. makes 600 Ibs....., 18.00 
Three 90 Ib. pkgs. make 1800 Ibs....., 50.00 


(West of Denver, 6¢ a Ib. more.) 





Address SIDNEY R,. FEIL, Prop. 
The Ivo-San Lab’tory 


4612 St. Clair Ave. Dept. 6, Cleveland, Ohio 





My Claims Backed by Proof 


RUNTS GROW BIG 
“Had a bunch of fall pigs that were poor 
and runty. After giving them Wormix tlicy 
are surely doing fine and now weigh around 
250 to 300 Ibs. a piece. I shouldn’t think 
of ever pe Be pigs without Wormix.’ 
HOWARD E. DIR, Deer Grove, DL 


wees PASS WORMS IN BUNCHES— 
RMIX BEST REMEDY FOUND * 
Wermix is the best and cheapest worm 
remedy I ever used. I tried several oy 
of worm _expellers without results. Afte 
feeding Wormix only four days, I found 
bunches of worms around the pens; now my 
hogs are doing fully 50 per cent =" % 
R. L. BEAMAN, Diagonal, Iowa. 


TRIED MANY REMEDIES WORMIX 
PROVES BEST 


“W. ix has proved the best worm 
ed on the market—and I’ve tned 
several kinds during the past 10 years. 
Since feeding it, ae hogs are doing better 
than_any I’ve eve 

ALBERT’ HOVORKA, Marsland, Neb. 


WORMIX GETS THE WORMS 
“Of all remedies I’ve tried. Wats 
proved the only one that ri pigs 
worms. In less than a week after an 
it to my fall pigs, it justified your claims, 
by pie ome on worms,’”’ 
HREY, Le Grand, Iowa. 


— ON WORMIX GA GAIN EVERY DAY 
ve found Wormix to be exactly 
what you claim it to be. I have tried 
lye and many other remedies gg 
for ridding hogs of worms, hogs 
didn’t seem to do much until f Ted ‘Wormix. 
Now they are gaining every 
ELMER T. BAKER, Martinsville, Mo. 


BEST SHEEP REMEDY FOUND 
DURING 50 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
“My sheep which had Wormix before 

them, sold for pon ($2.00) dollars more 
r head than sheep in this section. 
ave been in this game hrery YEARS— 
but never fed anything which did so much 


W. J. COLLINS, Baldwin. Michigan. 


BEEN LOOKING FOR THIS 
“Wormix sure does the business, wy 
passed a lot of worms after taking it. 
It’s just the thing I’ve been looking for; 
it gets the worms better than anything i 
ever used.’ 
WM. A. PAGELER, Winnetoon, Neb. 























Pres poaet anew te 


HE IVO-SAN LABORATORY, (6) 
4612 St Clair Ave., Dept. 6, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Send me, prepaid your $1 test package of 
Wormix. I w nll feed i as directed = 30 days 
| and will then report results and you $1, 
if it does what you claim, If it t doesn’t you are to 
pee the charge, 
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WuALDACES': FARMERS Janiary 20, 19% 
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ur Readers Market 


Look for what you need 


ye. Sell what you wish 


through these columns |, 








tisement and each initial or full number is counted 
We charge for a minimum of twenty words. Remittance mast |. 
an: 


. THE NA 4ND Se = s 
; RATE 8c PER WORD 727 RANE, AND AD TR, 2m... 


























ae: pon orders and changes in must 
2 * office not later than Thursday, eight before date of 5 P- 
SCHEDULE OF RATES FARM LANDS HELP WANTED LIVESTOCK 
WISCONSIN NEW invention beats vacuum sweeper SHEEP a 
WF and all its attachments. Electricity un- | FF AMPSHIRE Bwes—Twenty r Se istered 




















No. Words | No. Insertions 
1 2 3 4 

BO... ccnnceceees+/$1.60 [$3.20 |$4.80 [$6.40 
ME scccccccceccccec, Ae | 3.88 | 5.08. | 6.73 
Be cccccecccecnccest Bete | Bae | SB i E88 
BB... eecccenceees| 1.84 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
BR pn ckacckunc ceasal Crh Oe) at sae 
BE nce eee wcececeese}| 3.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
TD cw ccw snes 0cgckast MS Ldn | Oak E Bee 
| deren ee” ee ee ert 
MB nncrcccccscccees| B34 | 6.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 

No advertisement for less than $1.60 


accepted. Check must be attached. 
type or print your advertisement. 


___ COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton arket, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium e, 
especially capons. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable an 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
ENGLISH Shepherd pups, guaranteed to 
work to suit or return and get your 
money back. Hawthorne Twins, Pres- 
cott, Iowa. 
SHHPHERD and Collie pups from good 
stock; males, $5; females, $2.75. Also 
grown cattle and watch dogs at reason- 
able prices. B. A. Strom, Hector, Minn. _ 
FOR SALE—Purebred white Collie pup- 
ies, eligible for registry in the A. K. C, 
rite Mrs. Lee Kay, Mondamin, Iowa. 
- MINKS 
TRAPPERS—We pay good price for wild, 
uninjured mink, and pay express. Write 
us today. Leonard Erdahl, Frost, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 
ios CALIFORNIA 

IN THD San Joaquin Valley of California 

general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of emo i in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work out- 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get right location. Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper—‘‘The Earth’’—free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 

IOWA 

FARM for sale or rent; 360 acres in 
_* Clarke county; good stock and grain; 
good improvements; three live springs; 
very little waste land; priced right. Geo. 
E. Bloomfield, Owner, Hastings, Iowa. 
HALF section Howard county, Iowa, land 

and cash to exchange for farm or other 
property nearer home. A. W. Jones, Sac 
City, Iowa. 
























































KANSAS 
AN 800 ACRE smooth farm, 445“wheat, 
well improved, close to town, Lane 


county, clear, $30 per acre; two improved 
sections. Advertisement appears once. 
Owner, Andrew felt, Winfield, Kan. 
MINNESOTA 
FOR RENT—First-class 240-acre dairy 
farm in southern Minnesota. Extra good 











buildings. Reasonable rent to right man. 
Write for information. Howard C. Davis, 
Dodge Center, Minn. i 

FIR SALE or Rent—Ideal Minnesota 


dairy farm; new buildings; lake shore. 
A. McArédell, 621 University Ave., N. E., 
Minneapolis, _Minn. LR 

MISSOURI 

FOR SALE—3654%4 acres, south-central 

Missouri, good bottom and upland; good 
eight-room house, three chicken houses, 
gerase. barn, etc.; price, $45; terms. J. T. 

ridges, Turley, Mo. _ pee 
180-ACRE stock and dairy farm, located 

in northwest Missouri; $4,000 dairy barn. 
Rest equipped stock farm in this locality. 
$5,000 down, balance 5 per cent. P. B 
Fisher, Rea, Mo. 

FOR SALE, by owner; improved 40-acre, 
also 20-acre, farm in Missouri, Ozarks; 
good terms. Chas. Felker, Norwood, Mo. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
CITIZENS’ committee helps you select 
low priced farm; small cash payment, 
leng terms; opportunity to get started 
for yourself. Greater North Dakota Asso- 

cetation, Fargo, 'N. } 
SOUTH DAKOTA s, 
FOR SALE—Improved 117-acre farm 20 
miles west of Sioux City. Write for in- 
formation. Bernard Bros., Elkpoint, S. D., 
R. F. D. No. 2. 




















BUY Upper Wisconsin farm land this 

year. This Cloverland district offers 
you fine soil—the best for dairying, bar- 
ley, oats, rye, hay, potatoes, root crops. 
Never had a crop failure. Clover grows 
wild. Plenty sunshine and rain. Nu- 
merous lakes and rivers. Excellent drain- 
age. Plenty hunting, fishing and trap- 
ping. Good roads. High schools, rural 
schools, churches, cream routes, tele- 
phones. Only a few hours to largest mar- 
kets in United States. 40 or 80 tracts 
from $12 to $30 per acre. Lakelands 
priced a little higher. Small down pay- 
ment, 10 years on balance. Over 600 fam- 
ilies here now. We show you how to 
start. Write for booklet ‘Happy Homes 
and Farms that Pay in Happy Land”’; it 
shows pictures, settlers’ letters, and tells 
you everything. Edward Hines Farm, 
Land Co., Room 2139 100 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DO YOU want a new farm home in the 

fertile inland empire of eastern Wash- 
ington adn northern Idaho? Splendid 
crops and prices, 1925, 1926, 1927; excel- 
lent prospects for 1928. Adapted to wheat, 
fruit, livestock, dairying, diversified farm- 
ing. Irrigated and non-irrigated lana. 
Five transcontinental railroads; ready 
markets; four distinct seasons; pleasant 
summers and mild winters: all modern 
advantages; beautiful lakes and moun- 
tains. Reliable information supplied on 
all sections of this productive country. 
Write for free 52-nage boklet, “A Farm 
Home for You.’’ Chamber of Commerce, 
Devt. D, Spokane, Wash. 


THE Great Northern Railway serves an 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana. Rent or secure a 
permanent home where livestock and di- 
versified crops insure success. Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon offer additional 
advantages in fruit growing, dairying and 
poultry raising, with mild climate and 
attractive surroundings. Low homeseek- 
ers’ excursion rates. Write for free Zone 
of Plenty book or detailed information on 
any state. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 407, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, 
taps rich agricultural land, Reasonable 

prices and terms. Also land in Minnesota, 

North Dakota, Tdaho, Washington and 

Oregon. Free literature. H. W. Byerly, 

LF Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 
nn. 


DAIRY Farms—‘Daviqgson Plan”; 160 

acres or more_with new house, new 
barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 
cows; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write, 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


HARNESS 


INVESTIGATE before buying. Send for 

Wear-More harness catalog, thirty days’ 
free trial, easy monthly payments, or big 
discount for cash. John C. Nichols, 1807 
Erie Ave., Sheboygan, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 
_.... SALESMEN_ WANTED 
WANTED—Salesman to fravel several 
Iowa counties on commission basis, sell- 
ing direct to farmer. Must understand 
the farmer’s problems, and be able to 
close deals. When writing, give qualifi- 
—_ The Michigan Silo Co., Peoria, 
nois, 
































necessary. All complete, $2.95. Over 100 

per cent profit. Morgan, Megr., 781 Grimes 

St., Fairfield, Iowa. ‘ 

WANTED—Steady, dependable man for 
farm work; state experience and wages 

expected; good home and surroundings. 

Lloyd Brownson, McGregor, Iowa. 

SALESMEN 


HUSTLERS wanted in every county. Be- 
come independent; never be out of a 
ob. Make $150 to $450 a month retailing 
Jard’s Reliable Products to your farmer 
friends. No experience necessary. We 
train you. Over 70 years in_ business. 
Write today for details of our liberal of- 
fer. Dr. Ward’s Medical Co., Dept. E-1, 
Winona, Minn. 
{NEW household device washes-dries win- 














dows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, 
mops. Costs less than brooms. Over half 
rofit. Harpers, 303 Third St., Fairfield, 
owa. 





WANTED—Farmer or farmer’s_ son or 
man to travel in country. Steady work; 

ere profits. McConnon & Co., Dept. F-27, 
Jinona, Minn. 


LIVESTOCK 


BROWN SWISS AND JERSEY CALVES 
FOR choice, high grade Brown Swiss or 

Jersey calves, five to ten weeks old, 
write Lakewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 
calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
‘Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
eae JUERNSEYS 
DISPERSION sale of purebred Guernseys. 
Federal accredited herd No. 19457; 2 
cows and heifers; several just finishing 
advance register records and due to fresh- 
en soon. Also some bulls and bull calves. 
Sale date, February 21. Write for further 
information. H. E. Wimer, Blencoe, Iowa. 
PERCH ERONS 
(PERCHERON stallion, four-year-old, reg- 
istered, sound, weight 1,950, broke to 
work, good breeder; price, $400. Write 
for picture and breeding. H. L. Beresford, 
Vinton, Iowa. 
FOR SALE or Exchange—A registered 
Percheron stallion, nine years of age, 
color dapple gray, heavy boned, guaran- 
teed, weight 2,000 Ibs. Louis Bonfig, 
Ossian, Iowa. 





























Hampshire ewes, bred for March ang 
April lambs. W. F. H. A. Schnaidt 
Menno, S. D. ; 


MISCELLANEOUS 


asi BATTERIES 
SPECIAL Introductory Offer—Farm light 

Plant batteries direct from the factory 
at wholesale prices; guaranteed five 
years; prices, $98.50 up. Amana Society, 
High, Iowa, Box A. , 

COMFORT HOUSES 
1m an 

BROODER houses $55 and up, hog houses 

$45 and up; best on the market. Write 
for folders and prices. Holger Lindholm, 

Audubon, Iowa. 

CREAM SEPARATORS 
cream separators, $22.50 and up; 
Send for descriptive 
Vega Separator 























VEGA 

fully guaranteed. 

matter or ask dealer. 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

FARM MACHINERY 

DOG Dise Jointer—Cuts thru and 

turns under corn stalks, heavy clovers, 

straw and trash. Tractor radiator guards, 








Fordson Start-Ezy crank. M. & G. line 
drive. Free literature. Mullins-Gilson 
Mfg. Co., Rushville, Ind. 





= FEED 
FOR SALE—AI grades of alfalfa hay and 
alfalfa meal. Write for samples and 
Ora D. Ball, Lexington, Neb. 
HOG FEEDER 
HOG Self-Feeder, capacity 15 bushels, 13 
hogs, feeding doors both sides, sold suc- 
cessfully ten years; $15 at Washington. 
Write for circular. White Yard Co., Wash- 
ington, Iowa. 





prices. 











HONEY 
F@R SALE—Extracted clover honey in 
60-Ib. cans, one can, $5.50; two cans, 
$10.50, f. o. b. here. Wm. Oliver, Wayne, 
Nebraska. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE—Hand-made violins, vialos, 











violoncellos, old violins; violins re- 
paired. Clyde C. Nottger, 719 Campbell 
Ave., Waterloo, Iowa. 
MATTRESSES 








MATTRESSES made any size. Factory 

prices. Your dollars saved and better 

quality given. Catalog free. Peoria Bed- 
ding Company, Peoria, Ill 
SCHOOLS 








FOR SALE—Percheron mares; Jalap de- 
scendants, bred to Maple Grove Eclipse. 
Jesse M. Kuhn, Ames, Iowa, Route No. 1. 


FOR SALE—Black two-year-old regis- 
tered Percheron stallion weight 1,600 
Ibs. Effie Wilkinson, Bloomfield, Iowa. 
RED POLLS 


RED POLLED Bull—One exceptionally 
well bred bull, age 15 months; dam 
tests 4; sired by Mayflower Ted 4th, from 
Arp’s herd. Benton Olinger, Afton, Iowa. 
ae DUROCS 
FIFTY buys choice Duroc sows sired by 
Golden Eclipse, Red Pathleader and 
Fancy Jack; all bred to Fire Chief for 
March farrow. They were money win- 
ners at the recent Iowa fair. Two out- 
standing show sows, fall and junior year- 
ling. Prices are right; will ship C. O. D. 
Address, Hollis Beggs, Keosauqua, Iowa. 
HORSES 























LEARN beauty culture. Enroll now and 

qualify for spring rush, when hundreds 
of positions will be open. Special low 
rates. Catalog free. Lee School of Beauty 
Culture, 43 East Seventh, St. Paul, Minn, 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Time counts in applying for 
patents; don’t risk delay in protecting 
your ideas; send sketeh or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, ‘‘How to 
Obtain a Patent,”’ and ‘‘Record of Inven- 
tion’? form; no charge for information or 
how to proceed; communications strictly 
confidential; prompt, careful, efficient 
service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 149-E Security Bank 
Bldg. (directly across street from Patent 
Office), Washington, D. C. 
BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

















FOR SALE—Registered black stallion, 
coming four, weighs a _ ton. Mares, POULTRY 
weanlings to seven years. Two geldings, ANCONAS 


three and five. V. J. Gross, Algona, Ia. 





Gentlemen: 


biessens scosssssseneeee thMeS. in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name ..... 


READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa, 


Please start my classified ad containing 


I enclose a remittance Of §............cssssceeees 





words, to run 





Address 








Write your ad here: 

















WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads; good 
schools, in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No exents and no commissions. 
terms. Also improved farms. 
m?p and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Iamber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 











(Minimum charge, $1.60) 


SELLS HIS SEED 
Mr. Sam H. Bober, of Newell, South Dakota, tells of his experience: 
“I am a grower and distributor of hardy alfalfa seed and find Wallaces’ 
Farmer a great help in selling my seed.” 











. 





PETERS-CERTIFIED Anconas chicks, 
sold with real guarantee to live cover- 
ing two weeks. lock average of strains 
135 to 200 eggs in hands of our customers. 
Winter layers. Ask for proof ang inves- 
tigate before buying chicks arywhere 
Prompt delivery now. Low price for the 
quality. Catalog and instructive books 
free. Ten per cent discount on all or- 
ders received before February 15. [Iowa 
standard accredited. Peters-Farms, Box 
273, Newton, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb Ancona chicks from stock 
direct from Sheppard’s pens, $11 per 
100, $50 per 500, $95 per 1,000. Mark Shaw, 


Kellogg, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 
PETERS-CBERTIFIED White, Buff ‘and 


Brown Leghorn chicks, sold with real 
guarantee to live, covering two weeks. 
Flock average of strains 135 to 200 eggs 
in hands of our eustomers. Winter lay+ 
ers. Ask for proof and investigate before 
buying chicks anywhere. Prompt deliv- 
ery now. Low price for the quality. Cat 
alog and instructive books free. Ten pet 
cent discount on all orders received be- 
fore February 15. Iowa standard accred- 
ited. Peters-Farms, Box 273, Newton, Ia, 
FARROW Chix—A. K. ‘Rowley, Illinois, 

reports 70 per cent egg production, Jal- 
uary, February, March, 1927. Winter lay- 
ers are the real profit makers. _ Illinois 
state standard accredited. Catalog free 
1D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria 
Illinois. 

SINGLE Comb Buff Leghorn cockerels 
from heavy winter layers, $1 each. This 

advertisement appears once. Mrs. Edward 

Marti, Donahue, Towa, 

324-lGG strain pure Barron White Leg- 
horns; special 10 per cent to 20 per cent 

discount on early orders for eggs ane 

chicks. Walter Bardsley, Neola, Iowa. 
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wanted. Box W, Hostler’s Accredited 

Hatchery, Tipton, Iowa. 

FARROW Chix—R. L. Emry, Wisconsin, 
reports his White Leghorns laying in 

gero weather. His was the only flock in 

pis neighborhood that laid. Bred in them. 

._ p. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 


Illinois. 
FARROW Chix—Mrs. Geo. Shuck, Indi- 
ana, got (3 per cent egg roduction 
‘from 105 Farrow Star matings ite Le 
porns from December 15 to March 1. 
priced right. State accredited. D. T. 
Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill. 
SMITH’S R. O. P. Barron White Leg- 
Peorns, pedigreed and utility. Iowa ac- 
credited eggs; chicks guaranteed to live 
two weeks. Free catalog. Delno Smith, 
Indianola, Iowa. 
§. C. W. LEGHORN hatching eggs and 
chicks from trapnested, high producers 
of large white eggs, mated _to cockerels 
from 200 to 278 egg hens. Faith E. Wil- 
jJard, Grinnell, Iowa. 
R. C. BROWN Leghorn cockerels, $1.25 
each, $12 per dozen; farm range. Roy 
Clapsaddle, Galva, Iowa. 

























ORPINGTONS 
F ERS-CERTIFIND Buff and te 
Orpington chicks, sold with real 


rantee to live, covering two weeks. 
k average of strains 135 to 200 eggs 
jn hands of our customers. Winter lay- 
ers. Ask for proof and investigate before 
buying chicks > Prompt deliv- 
y now. Low price for the quality. Cat- 
alog and instructive books free. Ten per 
eent discount on all orders received be- 
fore February 15. Iowa standard accred- 
ited. Peters-Farms, Box 273, Newton, Ia. 
WINTER laying and exhibition Buff Or- 
pington chicks. Discount early orders. 
Please state breed, date and number 
chicks wanted. Box W, Hostler’s Accred- 
ited Hatehery, Tipton, Iowa. 
BUFF ORPINGTON cockerels $3.00-$5.00. 
Ss. S. Hamburg cocks, cockerels and 
fens $2.00-$3.00. A. L. Goodell, Humboldt, 
Towa. : 
COCKBPRELS, Buff Orpington, purebred, 
good color,$2.50 to $3 each. Dora Welsch, 
Correctionville, Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
PETERS-CPRTIFIDD Barred Rock 
chicks, sold with real arantee to live 
covering: two weeks. lock average of 
strains 135 to 200 e in hands of our 
customers. Winter layers. Ask for proof 
and investigate before buying chicks any- 
where. Prompt delivery now. Low price 
for the quality. Catalog and instructive 
books free. Ten per cent discount on all 
orders received before February 15. Iowa 
standard accredited. Peters-Farms, Box 
273, Newton, Iowa. 
COCKERELS; Barred Rock Ringlets, 
urebred, $2.50 each; hens, $1.50. Dora 
elsch, Correctionville, Iowa. 


aa RHODE ISLAND REDS 
PETERS-CERTIFIDD S. C. and R. C. 
Red chicks, sold with real guarantee to 
live covering two weeks. Flock average 
‘of strains 135 to 200 eggs in hands of our 
customers. Winter layers. Ask for proof 
and investigate before buying chicks any- 
where. Prompt delivery now. Low price 
for the quality. Catalog and instructive 
books free. Ten per cent discount on all 
orders received before February 15. Iowa 
standard accredited. Peters-Farms, Box 
273, Newton, Iowa. 
CHICKS—Finest fast-growing, extra qual- 
ity Rhode Island Red chicks, backed by 
ib years of specializing in Reds of superior 
stock. From finest prize winning flocks 
in Iowa. Inspected and accredited, plus 
years of careful record work to prove out 
every flock. Big, fast growers and extra 
heavy producers. New price list and lit- 
erature just out. Special discount on 
early orders. Write, Redbird Hatchery, 
3711 S. W. Thirteenth St., Des Moines, Ia. 
“WINTER laying’ dark red S. C. R. L 
Red cockerels, standard weight, $2 each. 
Also a few year-old birds same price. 
This advertisement appears once. Mrs. 
Edward Marti, Donahue, Iowa. 
WINTER laying stngie comb Rhode Is- 
land Reds. Discount: early orders. 
Please give breed, date, number chicks 
wanted. Box W, Hostler’s Accredited 
Hatchery, Tipton, Iowa. 
COCKERELS; purebred Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, dark reds, matured, 
large boned, $3 each. Dora Welsch, Cor- 
tectionville, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Single Comb Rhode Island 
Rer cockerels, best of quality. E. E. 
Munson, Ute, Iowa. 
WYANDOTTES 
-CERTIFIED White Wyandotte 
chicks, sold with real guarantee to live 
Covering two weeks. Flock average of 
Strains 135 to 200 egrs in hands of our 
customers. Winter layers. Ask for proof 
and investigate before buying chicks any- 
where. Prompt delivery now. Low price 
for the quality. Catalog and instructive 
ks free. Ten per cent discount on all 
orders received before February 15. Iowa 
ndard accredited. Peters-Farms, Box 
273, Newton, Iowa. 


DUCKS AND GEESE 

WaAMMOTH Pekin and Rouen ducks; Burt, 

Muscovy and Runners. Toulouse, Emb- 
fen, African and Buff geese. Priced to 
move quickly. Miller Poultry Yards, 

mpton, Towa, 
WHITE Pekin ducks, drakes, $2.50-$3; 
takes, trios, $7.50. Toulouse geese, 
$3.50; ganders, $4; trios, $10.50. Eggs, 30 
cents. Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Ia. 
GERSE—Toulouse, Embden, African, 

China. Ducks—Rouens, Pekins, Run- 
Pers, Muscovys. Breeding stock; prices 
Teasonable. Free circular. John Hass, 
Bettendorf, Iowa. 




































































EXTRA choice Standbred Pekins and 
-Rouens; both ducks and drakes; $3 and 
$5; blue ribbon winners. August Petersen, 
Farnhamville, Iowa. 


GEESE—Toulouse, $4.50; ganders, $5; trio, 
$13; all unrelated stock; atisfaction 
guaranteed. W. E. Stafford, ‘Inrkio, Mo. 


BUFF Orpington drakes, 300 egg strain, 
$3; $5 show stock. Joseph F. O’Brien, 
Waukon, Iowa. 


TURKEYS 


MAMMOTH Bronze turkey toms for sale; 
fancy, purebred, big, healthy, farm- 
raised fellows; $10 each, express prepaid. 
W. H. Gable, R. F. D. 4, Colome, S. D. 
MISCELLANEOUS Ree 
FOR SALE—Purebred White S. C. White 
Minorca cockerels; also a few purebred 
S. C. Rhode Island White cockerels, $1.50 
each. Mrs. C. CG Emmetsburg, 
Iowa, Route 4. 


HIGH quality, vigorous and healthy cock- 
erels; Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leg- 
horns and others. Priced to move quickly 
Miller Poultry yards, Hampton, Iowa. 
MAMMOTH Jersey Giant cockerels; many 
other breeds. rite your wants. Poul- 
try Science Ranch, Anita, Iowa. 


HATCHING EGGS 


THOMPSON. Imperial Ringlet 

Rocks; winners, layers; T. B: 
stock. Satisfaction mating list. 
$8, 100; $1.50, 15. Pens—$5-$7 for 15. Mrs. 
Alvin Windom, Nodaway, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


FARROW CHIX. The nmght start is what 

determines the success of your flock. 
The two most impartant factors to con- 
sider in buying chicks are—will they live 
after they are in your hands? Will they 
lay after they have matured? Hundreds 
of letters tell of Farrow customers rais- 
ing 80, 85, 90 and even 95 per cent suc- 
cessfully, and tells of Farrow Leghorns 
laying at 4 to 5 months, heavy breeds 4% 
to 6 months of age. This is evidence that 
Farrow Chix meet the requirements de- 
manded by chick buyers. We know Far- 
row Chix will do the same for you if you 
brood and feed them properly. Every- 
thing practical is done to produce & liva- 
ble Farrow chick—the most modern in- 
cubators, experienced help, together with 
the fact that Farrow Chix are hatched 
from [Illinois State Standard Accredited 
flocks, every bird handled individually, 
culled, and leg-banded by experienced, 
authorized state inspectors. This means 
that all off-colored, diseased, under-size 
birds have been culled from these flocks. 
Only the vigorous stock left from which 
to produce our hatching eggs. The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, and when 
our customers write and tell us of the 
wonderful experiences they are having in 
raising Farrow Chix successfully, and 
have their nests filled with eggs during 
the winter, this is abundant proof that 
you should take advantage of our low 
prices and buy Farrow Chix. Before 
placing an order be sure and send for 
Farrow Chix catalog. You will be sur- 
prised at the low prices of Farrow Chix. 
The quality can’t be beat and the low 
prices are due to our large production 
of 3 to 4 million Farrow Chix each season. 
The world’s largest state standard ac- 
credited hatchery is ready to serve you. 
Write today for facts. D. T. Farrow 
Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill. 


FREE brooders with chick orders, Mis- 

souri accredited. High grade brooder 
stoves, burn hard or soft coal. 500-chick 
brooder sent free with 500 chicks; 1,000- 
chick brooder sent free with 1.000 chicks. 

west prices in years. 500 Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks or R. I. Reds, $63.75; 1,000, 
$123.50. 500 White or Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes or Buff Or- 
Ppingtons, $68.75; 1,000, $133.50. _500 White 
or Brown Leghorns or heavy assorted for 
broilers, $59.75; 1,000, $116.59. Chicks 
shipped by prepaid parcel post or express. 
100 per cent live delivery guaranted. 
Brooders shipped by freight collect. Order 
direct from this paper and send for free 
catalog showing 16 varieties of poultry in 
natural colors. 50,000 chicks weekly after 
February 1. The Miller Hatcheries, Box 
W. F., Lancaster, Mo. 


«STOP here. Send to Iowa’s leading poul- 
try farm and hatchery for their new 
catalog, which tells of their strong tested 
and trap-nested purebred, big, fluffy 
chicks. We can save you money on any 
purchase. Every bird on our farm is 
trap-nested. We trap-nest every day of 
the year. Customers report our 300-egg 
strain chicks are larger, stronger, health- 
ier and far superior to common hatchery 
chicks. Why take chances with inferior 
or unknown stock when it is possible to 
get the best: They are winning every- 
where with our stock. Orders are given 
prosspt and .personal attention. Bight 
eading breeds at low prices. Ever-Lay- 
ing Egg Farm, Box 200, Salix, Iowa. 
REDS—Finest, fast growing, extra qual- 
ity Rhode Island Red chicks, backed by 
15 years of specializing in Reds of supe- 
rior stock. From finest prize winning 
flocks in Iowa. Inspected and accredited, 
plus years of careful record work, to prove 
out every flock. Big, fast growers and 
extra heavy producers. New price list and 
literature just out. Special discount on 
early orders. Write, Redbird Hatchery, 
3713 S. W. Thirteenth St., Des Moines, Ia. 
WE HAVE been in the baby chick busi- 
ness for six years, and thru constantly 
culling and carefully mating our breed- 
ing flocks we are in position to supply 
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‘you with chicks that will improve your 


flock and pay you big returns in market 
fowls and egg production if properly cared 
for. Can we.send you our prices? Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph V. Lobdell, Owners, Lob- 
dell Poultry Farm, Box W, Waterloo, Ia. 
BUFF Minorca, Buff Orpington, Buff 
Rock and Buff Leghorn chicks; electric 
hatched; bred for egg production. Also 
hatching eggs. Van De Waa Hatchery, 
Orange City, Iowa. 
CHICKS—All hea 
Leghorns, $11; al 
books order. 








breeds, $13.50: White 
from rane flocks; $1 
Air Line Hatchery, Earl- 





ham, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS 





PETERS-Certified Chicks—Poultry rais- 

ers looking for something better— 
healthier, more vigorous chicks that live 
and as layers fill your egg baskets and 
bring more than pin money, should write 
for the new Peters-Certified Chick Cata- 
log and Master-Control Breeding Farm 
Beok. They tell all about the breeding 
and hatching of these unusual chicks that 
are shipped to you with a “guarantee to 
live’? covering the first two weeks—your 
protection and insurance against loss over 
the critical period—the real test of vital- 
ity. During past four years this extraor- 
dinary guarantee proved practical on 
3,000,000 Peters-Certified chicks because 
of real merit in our breeding flocks— 
skilled operation of our hatchery and 
close selection of chicks before shipment. 
Each chick comes from a Peters-Certified 
flock, reliably certified on health and egg- 
production by A. G. Peters, our poultry 
specialist. Strains of the following varie- 
ties have been developed to our high cer- 
tified egg- duction standards and per- 
fected by 12 years of health and egg-pro- 
duction breeding. S. C. White, Brown and 
Buff Leghorns; White, Barred and Buff 
Rocks; S. C. and R. C. Reds; White Wy- 
andottes; S. C., White and Buff Orping- 
tons; S. C. Anconas, and Light Brahmas. 
These successful chicks cost no more than 
ordinary kind—really cost less because 
ou raise more to laying age. Our cata- 
ogs contain many reports from customers 
on each variety list above. Read their 
interesting reports on chicks raised and 
money made m eggs and sale of stock. 
Their letters are the greatest testimony 
on poultry success ever printed. Postpone 
ordering chicks from anyone until you see 
our catalogs. 10 per cent discount on all 
orders received before February 15—de- 
livery any time, your preference. Prompt 
delivery now. Peters-Certified Poultry 
Breeders’ Assn. Just address Peters- 
Farm, Box 272, Newton, Iowa. 


IOWA Master Breeders’ Triple-Certified 

chicks triple your poultry profits. Cer- 
tified for health, type, and egg production 
by our poultry experts. Heretofore you 
have been able to buy chicks from flocks 
certified only for egg production. Now 
you are assured chicks not only from ex- 
ceptionally high egg laying strains, but 
also from flocks certified for health and 
for type, guaranteeing you the best chicks 
possible to hatch or to buy. No more 
underweight flocks for you. Nothing but 
great egg laying strains. Healthy, heavy 
meat birds. These chicks will triple your 
poultry profits and make poultry raising 
easy. We have so thoroly culled, tested 





| and inspected our flocks, certifying every 


bird retained, we know our chicks will 
live and grow and pay you bigger profits. 
Therefore, we guarantee them to live for 
the first 14 days, the acid test of livabil- 
ity. Cuts chick losses right in half. We 
have blood tested flocks—your protection 
against white diarrhea. Iowa farmers re- 
port amazing success with Iowa Master 
Breeders’ chicks. All leading varieties at 
reasonable prices. Book your order to- 
day. Take advantage of our special early 
discount. Write for our big, free, poultry 
bock, handsomely fllustrated. Just ad- 
dress, Master Breeders, Edwin Holmes, 
Mer., 215 Fourth Street, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Branch plants: Denison and Onawa, Iowa. 


CAPPER ships C. O. D. Iowa accredited 
chicks from flocks under personal su- 
pervision Iowa Agricultural College ex- 





pert. Postpaid, alive arrival guaranteed. 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, heavy 
mfxed, 100-$11.50. Rhode Island Reds, 


Barred, White Rocks, Black Minorcas, 
Anconas, $13.50. Buff Orpingtons, White 


Wyandottes, $14.50. White Minorcas, 
$16.50. Assorted, $9.50. $1.50 discount on 


500 aster Mating chicks, guaranteed to 
live 14 days or replaced absolutely free. 
White Leghorns, 1¢0-$18. Reds, Barred. 
White Rocks, Black Minorcas, $20. White 
Minoreas, $24. Card will bring them. 
Pay when they arrive. Capper Hatcheries, 
Elgin, Iowa. 
HEALTH hatched chicks come to you un- 
der a guaranteed to live plan. Investi- 
gate this safe way of getting started with 
chicks. Five popular breeds — Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orping- 
tons, White Leghorns, with special mat- 
ings in each breed. Pedigreed males from 
200-e hens used in the breeding flocks. 
Excellent  shippin cennections bring 
these chicks quickly and safely to your 
door. Write today for your special er. 
Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Box 152, Inde- 
pendence, Iowa. 
PRAIRIE ‘State quality chicks; 
state accredited; tuberculosis and ba- 
cillary white diarrhea tested; White Leg- 
horns, Barred _and White Rocks, R. I. 
Reds, White Wyandottes and Buff Or- 
pingstons; guaranteed 100 per cent live 
delivery. If you want quality chicks, we 
can please you. Write for circular and 
prices today. Prairie State Hatchery, 
Dept. W, El Paso, II. 
IOWA accredited Winmore chicks. Seven- 
day guarantee to live or replacement 
free. Reds, Buff Orpingtons. Official 
contest records in Leghorns, hite and 
Barred Rocks. A square deal by a reli- 
able firm; unusual chicks produced by an 
Ames graduate poultry expert. First hatch 
February 13. Early order discount. Free 
catalog. Winmore Farm, Dept. 3, Ottum- 
wa, Iowa. ' 
BABY chicks from flocks that have been 
state aceredited for four consecutive 
years mean more than ordinary chicks. 
(Postcard will bring Bag beautiful catalog. 
Ccrn Belt Hatcheries, Box. 76, Gibson 
City, Illinois. 
FARROW Chix—H. W. Reese, Illinois, re- 
ports 24-egg average each day from 35 
Farrow pullets during the winter. Winter 
layers only pay big profits. Catalog free. 
D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 
Illinois. 
MOTHER Miller chicks are famous lay- 
ers; from Illinois state accredited flocks; 
culled for type, color, health and high 
ege production. Write for our free book. 
Miller Hatchery, Box 240, Heyworth, Il. 
HELM’S state accredited chicks; culled 
for heavy winter laying. Barred Rocks, 
Reds, $13; Leghorns, Anconas, heavy as- 
sorted, $11;! assorted, $8.75. Free “Poultry 
Lessons.” IHinois Hatchery, Metropolis, 
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| Murray McMurray, Box 49, 


SPECIAL discount for early chick orders 
up to February 15, for delivery any time 
during the season of Iowa accredited 
chicks. Sold under our new assured live 
chick plan. Out of our six years of hatch- 
ing superior bred thicks, comes this way 
of assuring you of your full count at the 
end of the first week, We hatch all of our 
chicks from personally supervised flocks 
of the popular breeds. Our new literature 
explaining this plan, with the different 
breeds described and specially priced, is 
now ready for you. Join the ranks with 
our many, many old and satisfied custom- 
ers and you, too, will have your baby 
chick worries over. Our plan takes care 
of that first hard week. Write us today, 
now. Laporte City Hatchery, Laporte 
City, Towa, Box W. 
THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 
GUARANTEDD chicks, Iowa accredited; 
replace chicks lost first week; catalog 
free; chicks, 9 to 14 cents. Decorah 
Hatchery, Decorah, Iowa. 
SHINN chicks for profits. 
free catalog 
placed early. 
Pella, Towa. 
BABY chicks from winter laying egg 
strains that pay. Twelve breeds. Iowa 
accredited. Box W, Hosiler’s Accredited 
Hatchery, Tipton, Iowa. 


CHICKS AND EGGS 


MURRAY MeMurray baby chicks, hatch- 

ing eggs; over 50 rare and common ¥a- 
rieties; every chick from a carefully culled 
flock of heavy laying, pureb hens. 
Prompt shipment and satisfaction ar- 
anteed. Member American Baby thick 
Producers’ Association. “Every ock 
Cert-O-Culd.”” Special low price list free. 
ebster City, 











Write for our 
‘and low prices on orders 
J. H. Shinn Hatcheries, 











| Iowa. 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 


OUR 1928 catalog just from press; 84 

pages, showing largest line of poultry 
supplies in the world. (Over 300 items.) 
Write today for your copy free. Brower 
Mfg. Co., C-20, Quincy, Il 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CLOVER, $18 per pushel, home grown, 

double recleaned, guaranteed to comply 
state seed law; sweet clover, scarified, 
$3.90; hardy northwestern alfalfa, $9.90 
per bushel; state certified Grimm at low- 
est prices; new timothy, $1.90 per bushel; 
sacks included. Write for samples and 
circular matter. Frank Sinn, Box 257, 
Clarinda, Iowa. 


‘BIG sale on fruit trees. Apples, all kinds, 
first-class, 6-8 feet, $6 a dozen. Your 
own selection. Ask for prices on pears, 
plums, crabs and berries. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. Cash 
with order. Closing of sale, March 1. 
Delivery, April and May. Cedar River 
Nursery, Waterloo, Iowa. 
LYMAN’S Grimm alfalfa seed. Buy di- 
rect from the introducer. All seed scar- 
ified, necessitating less per acre. Lyman’s 
Test, 42 cents per pound; No. 2 Grimm, a 
lighter and finer seed, but which gives 
excellent results, 23 cents per pound, while 
it lasts. A. B. Lyman, Introducer, Excel- 
sior, Minn. Fae 
SBPED potatoes; northern grown Trish cob- 
blers, Rural New Yorkers, Early Ohios, 
2% bus., $3. Twelve blooming size glad- 
ioli bulbs mailed for 10 cents and ad- 
dresses of six friends who grow flowers; 
ramed varieties, 50 cents dozen, postpaid. 
Potato and gledioli circulars. oO. r 
ringer, Rock Creek, Minn. 
ALFALFA seed, ‘“‘ccommon,”’’ purity about 
97% per cent, $8.40 bu.; genuine Grimm 
alfalfa, $14; scarified white sweet clover, 
$5.20; red clover and alsike, $17.50; bags 
free. Send for samples. Kansas Seed Co., 
Salina, Kan. 
EARLY Progress Spring White; a beard- 
ed, high yielding, hard wheat. Also 
early type De Kalb Plowman seed corn, 
certified high yielding strain. De Kalb 


























| County, Agricultural Association, De Kalb, 


Illinois. 


HIGHEST quality native red elover seed; 
hardy Idaho and certified Grimm alfalfa, 
sweet clover, alsike, timothy and all other 
farm seeds. Write for samples and prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, Til. 
FOR SALE—Sweet clover seed: extra re- 
cleaned white blossom sweet clover 
seed; home grown; 8 cents per pound; 
f. o. b. White. New sacks, 40 cents each. 
Samples furnished. H. B. McKibben, 
White, S 
PLANT Kudzu for hay and pasture. More 
nutritious than alfalfa and yields more. 
It grows on poor acid soil without lime 
or fertilizer and never has to be replant- 
ed. Write for information. Cherokee 
Farms, Monticello, Florida. 
100 Mastodon strawberry plants, $2; 1,000 
Senator Dunlap, $3.25; 100 Concord 
grapes, $4; two-year 4 to 5 foot fruit trees, 
30 cents; state inspected. Free catalog. 
Iowanna Nurseries, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
HARDY alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel; 
sweet clover, $4; both test 95 per cent 
pure. Return seed if not satisfactory. 
George. Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 
FOR SALE—Velvet barley, new, smooth, 
bearded, non-irritating variety, $1.50 
per bushel; sacks, 50 cents extra. Charley 
Dubbles, Viola, Minn. 
VELVET barley, new, smooth, bearded, 
certified seed, $1.50 bushel; new sacks, 
35 cents, or mail yours. E. %. Johnson, 
Owatonna, Minn. 
VELVET barley, smooth awned, nice to 
handle, as yielding, certified and re- 
cleaned. J. N. Smith & Son, Center Junc- 
tion, Iowa. 
MANCHU soybeans, recleaned, $2.25 per 
-bushel; sample on request; sacks fur- 
nished. E. J. Olson, Stanton, Iowa, 
Route No. 1. 
DON’T BUY strawberry plants or nur- 
sery stock till you get my free catalog. 
Sex, 
































Postal brings it. Walter Nelsen, Es 
Towa, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, Rebrugry 10, 1 
























Gur Readers Market 


SEEDS AND NURSEP-Y STOCK 


BUY your northern grown seeds direct 
from growers. Grundy County or Com- 
mon White Blossom sweet clover, guaran- 
teed free of noxious weeds. Extra fancy: 
purity 99.5, germination 90, $5.70 bushel; 
fancy: purity 99, germination 90, $5.10; 
sample grade: purity 95, germination 80, 
$3.90; bags free; 25 bushel club orders 30 
cents bushel less. Timothy seed $2.50 
bushel, timothy and alsike $4.75, bags 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded without argument. Buy thru 
this pioneer association. Ask for free cir- 
cular No. 8 Northwest Seed Growers’ 
Ass’n, Fargo, N. Dak. 
MANCHU SOYBEANS—New crop, re- 
cleaned, 95 per cent germination, $1.80 
per bushel, bags free. Guy W. Stanner 
Seed House, Champaign, Ill. 
240 BUSHBLS recleaned sweet clover 
seed, $4.50 per bushel, sacks included. 
Ask for samples. D. Bennett & Son, Route 
No. 1, Anthon, Iowa. 
BUY genuine Black Hills hardy alfalfa 
and sweet clover seed direct from Sam 
‘Bober, Newell, S. D., and save money. 
. SPRING wheat seed, bearded; yield this 
year, 22 bushels per acre; price, $2 per 
bushel. Ralph Stecher, Kellogg, lowa. 


SEED CORN 


ORIGINAL Krug seed corn, picked from 
seed selected by George Krug in 1926, 
for sale by the Woodford County Agricul- 
tural Associatfon and Sam Unzicker and 
Harold Wiley, Roanoke, prominent seed 
men who have thoroly studied Krug’s 
method of selection. Price, $5 per bushel. 
iDisease tested, $10 per bushel. Germi- 
nation, purity and quality guaranteed sat- 
isfactory. Remember, you can get the 
original Krug corn only from these men 
or the Woodford County Agricultural As- 
sociation, Eureka, Ill. 
GENUINE 1927 Krug Yellow Victor seed 
corn; purity and test guaranteed sat- 
isfactory; specialized four years and or- 
ders more than exhausted supply. Early 
field picked, rack dried, tipped, butted, 
shelled, $4 per bushel. Grain sacks free 
during February. Raymond Stubbs, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, Route No. 6. 
GET information how it is possible to 
raise five to six ears of corn from one 
seed; 100 to 150 bushels per acre; two to 
six pounds of corn to the hill. Free liter- 
ature on request. Origer & Son, Stuart, 
Iowa. 
SEED CORN—Seven standard varieties, 
early selected, furnace dried, disease 
free; guaranteed germination 95 per cent. 
Write for catalog. Oaklawn Seed Farm, 
Chatham, Ill. 
ORIGINAL Krug seed corn, from disease 
tested seed, grown and selected by Mr. 
Krug, $5 per bushel; disease tested, $10. 
Harold T. Wiley, Woodford County, Roa- 
noke, Ill. 
KRUG’S Yellow Victor, ear test 98 per 
cent or better, tipped and butted; 1927 
crop; $4 per bushel. Houser Bros., Polk 
City, Iowa. 
SEED corn, Western Plowman and Gold- 
en Glow, $2.50 to $4.50 per bushel. Write 
for catalog. Eckhardt’s Seed House, De 
Kalb, Ih 
KRUG seed corn; 1,000 bushels fire dried, 
testiny 98 per cent; price, $5 a bushel. 
Clark Little, R. R. No. 1, Stuart, Iowa. 



























































HORSES 


PERCHERONS 


Closing out sale at 


Holstein, lowa, February 20, 1928 


Write for Catalog. 
MARRY P. RICE, Holstein, Iowa 


BIG STALLIONS PRICED RIGHT 
Registered Percherons. Several 4 and 5 
year olds, ton and heavier; also 3 year 
olds, and yearlings. Large selection 
atrietly choice stallions, $100 te $750. 


Fred Chandler, R. 7, Chariton, ta. |). 
Registered Percherons 


Stallions and Mares — Reasonably Priced 
E. P. HAMILTON, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., Iowa 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Oak Glen Aberdeen Angus 


Nine bulls 14 to 20 months of age with size and 
quality for sale. Blackcaps, Blackbirds, Queen 
Mothers, etc. Sired by Edor 2nd, a prize-winning 
son of Estonian. 2 by Eursu. 

Ww. ss. AUSTIN, Damont, Iowa 


HOLSTEINS 
MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 


A herd whose reputation has been established on 
performance. Leading bloodlines. Federal accred- 
ited. Young stock for sale guaranteed in every par- 
ticular. Get full information by writing, or calling on 

-Mensimk, (SiouxCo.) Slospers, lowa 


SHORTHORNS 
Milking Shorthorns 


Herd State Accredited. Offering one red bull calf, 
calved July 15, sired by Kitty’s Champion, dam Clem- 
entina 2nd, record of 307 Ibs. Also some heifers. 






































Write us your wants or come and see them. 
PAUL DRESSER, Falls, Iowa 
HAMPSHIRES 





-Hampshire Bred Sows 


We sre offering a few bred sows that will prove 
profitable investments. Write us your needs. 


Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa 


HAMPSHIRES 


40 head of good bred Hampshire sows and gilts. Boars 
of all sizes and ages. C. A. PRENTICE, fac City Is. 














DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 

Feb. 14—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Ia. 
Feb. 15—Wm. Schrader, Stuart, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—R. C. Ludeke, Klemme, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—E. H. Tannatt, Greenfield, Iowa. 
Feb. 21—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Feb. 23—J. L. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 28—W. S. Austin & Sons, Dumont, 

Iowa. . 

SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

Feb, 22—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


Iowa. 
Feb. 24—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
DUROCS 
Feb. 16—Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, 


Iowa. 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Feb. 13—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. 14—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—R. C. Ludeke, Klemme, Iowa (dis- 
persion sale). 
SHORTHORNS 
Mar. 20—Iowa Royal Shorthorn Sale, at 
Des Moines, Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 

POLLED SHORTHORNS, PERCHERONS, 
POLAND CHINAS AND SHROP- 
SHIRE SHEEP 
Feb. 13—H. L. Ryon & Sons, dispersion, 

Laurens, Iowa. 
POLLED HEREFORD 
Feb. 21—Northwestern Iowa Polled Here- 
ford Breeders’ Ass’n sale, Le Mars, Ia. 
H. P. Tonsfeldt, secretary, Le Mars, Ia. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Mar. 15—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS 
Mar. 2i—Leonard Rensink, Boyden, Iowa; 
dispersion sale. 








FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


WALLACES’ 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, iowa. 


Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 





The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good es of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids‘to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
died carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to e advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallacee’ Farmér, 
Des Molnes, iowa 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pagesbegin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
— late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. ° 


Field Notes 


NORTHWEST. IOWA POLLED HERE- 
FORD SALE 





The ninth annual Polled Hereford sale, 
to be held at Le Mars, Iowa, February 
21, is sponsored by the Iowa Polled Here- 
ford Breeders’ Association, of which H. P. 
Tonsfeldt is secretary. There are thirty- 
five bulls and twenty-five females. Among 


the bulls are three tried sires, a few 
two-year-olds, and the balance strong 
yearlings. In the female line will be cows 


with calves at foot, bred cows and heifers 
and some open heifers. The breeding is 
the best of the breed, and the offering 
is of a high standard. Anyone interested 
in this breed of beef cattle should send 
their names for catalog at once. Address 
your inquiries to H Tonsfeldt, Le 
Mars, lowa.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


ERNST BROS. ~ 


Ernst Bros., located at Marcus, Iowa, 
will sell, on February 24, the largest of- 
fering of the year in Spotted Polands, 
with a variety of bloodlines that will sup- 
ply the needs of any breeder. Not only 
is there a variety of bloodlines, but these 
bloodlines are represented by animals 
worthy of any herd. One hundred head 
will be offered, bred by thirteen differ- 
ent boars, especially featuring the Path- 
finder breeding—a boar known to the en- 
tire breed for his reproducing qualities. 

he boars featured are enumerated in’ 
their advertisement, and we wish to say 
there is not a poor one in the group. They 
have raised practically the entire offer- 
ing with the exception of a few head that 
have, for different reasons, been pur- 
chased for special attractions. For in- 
stance, No. 1 is a gilt sired by The Whip- 








pet and bred to Choice Goods animals re- 
‘corded in the Spotted breed but until re- 
cently used as an outcross. Swineland 
Farm is also offering an attractive prize 
for club work, which is fully explained in 
the catalog. Few firms of any breed are 
able to offer as outstanding a group of 
individuals as is this one, backed with a 
show record and a breeding record that 
are the envy of all. Drop them a line 
for a catalog, and kindly mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


CRAWFORD & SONS 

D. V. Crawford & Sons, of Earlham, 
Iowa, breedérs, showmen and winners of 
the Spotted Poland, need little introduc- 
tion to the public; they are known wher- 
ever Spots are known. Not only are they 
popular because of the class of hogs they 
raise, but also for the straightforward 
way in which their business is transacted. 
There should be no question as to how 
this herd is maintained, with Mr. Crawford 
and the two sons actively engaged in 
farming and livestock raising. They sold 
one of the best offerings in the breed last 
fall. They are selling litter sisters to this 
offering in their bred sow sale and they 
are selling in much better condition than 
did the boars. There are also several 
added attractions in their prize winning 
sows, plus the instant favor gained for 
their new boar, Playmate, a Marvel Su- 
perior-Greater Rainbow bred boar, an 
outecross in blood and a wonderful boar 
besides. Whiz Bang and Post Dispatch 
are laso used—two proved sires of merit. 
Send. your name for a catalog and make 
your plans to attend this sale—Guy L. 
‘Bush, Adv. 

JOHN T. EDSON 


The John T. Edson offering, selling on 
February 23, at Storm Lake, Iowa, in- 
cludes some very popular bloodlines in 
the Poland China breed. The sows are of 
Liberator, Iowa Timm and Diamond 
breeding, and they are bred to The Fal- 
con, by Night Hawk; Big Sunbeam, by 
Big Progress, by Redeemer, and Pontiac, 


by New Hope, and out of a Liberator 
dam. No herd has used three better 
boars, and there will be many sow at- 


tractions mated to these toppy boars. 
Mr. Edson has enough confidence in his 
top gilts that he will absolutely guaran- 
tee satisfaction on any order above $100, 
and we assure you that his confidence 
is not misplaced—the offering is one of 
_ best of the season.—Guy L. Bush, 
v. 


KISH & SON 

Cc. C. Kish & Son, of Riverton, Iowa, 
breeders of Poland Chinas, are again 
reminding you of their sale, February 14. 
They have a wonderful bunch of sows 
mated to a boar that should produce some 
of the tops of the coming season. Ster- 
ling is a boar of quality with size, con- 
stitution and feeding quality seldom com- 
bined in one animal. You can not go 
wrong on buying a sow in this offering, 
and we certainly suggest that you either 
plan to attend or have a bid there.—Guy 
L. Bush, Adv. 


HOLSTEIN DISPERSION 


Gienn Ingham is dispersing his herd of 
forty head of Holsteins, February 22, at 
Waverly, Iowa. They include twenty- 
five pure-bloods, fifteen grades. They 
are all descendants of high producing 
stock. Four.een will freshen during the 
month of February. Anyone needing Hol- 
stein stock should send for catalog of this 
offering. Mr. Ingham will meet you at 
either Waverly or Plainfield, if you can 
attend the sale.—Advertising Notice. 


PERCHERON HORSE SALE 


Harry P. Rice, of Holstein, Towa, is 
selling fourteen head of ‘pure-blood Per- 
cheron horses, February 20. They all 
trace to Superior, the sire of Margot, 
grand champion mare, 1927 International. 
The mares are old, broke, and many are 
in foal to Ames Echo, who stood second 
in the three-year-old class at the 1927 
International. Send your name for cata- 
log, giving weights and ages.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. “ 


FRENCH WANTS TO SEND YOU A 
CATALOG 


If you will write R. F. French, of Inde- 
pendence, Iowa, he will be glad to send 
you his catalog of sale of February 21. 
He is offering forty head of big, rugged 
spring Poland China gilts, bred to good 
boars. They are in extra good condition 
and their litters, if given good care, will 
make their owners a nice profit. Don’t 
forget thed ate.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 





MAKING FARM ELECTRICITY PAY 
ITS WAY 


F. C. Kingsley, of the University of Tli- 
nois, reports: 

“There are many ways in which elec-: 
tricity can be utilized that will pay part 
of the expense of electrical home con- 
veniences. Grinding grain at home for 
dairy cows costs about one-half as much 
as hauling it to town or to the neighbor’s 
to do the same job, for time -ig,.worth 
something. Some records kept on the 
experimental test line in Champaign 
county showed that grinding and mixing 
chicken feed at home cost 50 per cent less 
than buying it in town.-ft cost between 
$1 and $1.25 to elevate 3,000 bushels of 
ear corn into one farmer’s 24-foot crib. 
A portable five-horse power motor .can 
be used to grind feed, elevate corn, saw 





wood, mix concrete, pump water for sto 
and many other jobs at a very low cog: 

“Lighting the poultry house to incr - 
egg production was taken advantage of 
by two of the ten co-operators in the 
study of rural electrification made by the” 
college»of agriculture of the University og * 
Illinois. Incubation of eggs and brooding | 
of chicks are other uses of electricity jy 
poultry production that are becoming i 
very popular; as it takes less care to op. 
erate the machine, the temperature is 
controlled very accurately and fire hazar@ 
is practically eliminated. 

“Germinating seed corn has been op 
the increase in Illinois for the past few 
years, and the electric germinator 
proved very successful in doing this jop, ‘ 
In fact, several small communities haye 
co-operated and built a large electrically 
heated seed germinator with an energy 
cost of about 10 to 12 cents a bushel for 
germinating corn. An 800-ear size is very 
practical for the average farm.” 








CASTLE IN AMERICA 


“TI don’t know why you won’t have any. 
thing to do with Louis. Such a handsome 
man. And, in addition, such fine prog. 
pects.”’ 

“T haven’t heard about that.” 

“Oh, yes; he has a bachelor uncle who 
is a beggar in New York.” 
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Guernsey Bulls 


Send for list. Breeders for 
20 years. On Routes 8 and 7, 


MIDVALE FARM 


F. M. Byers, Mgr. Moline, Illinois 

















Fain’s Annual Bred Sow Sale 
THURSDAY, FEB. 16, 1928 
Forty head of spring and fall gilts, 
sired by Fain’s Broadcaster, Champion 
Supreme and The Reaper, and bred to 
Hockey Orion, one of the greatest Colo- 
nel boars in the corn belt, to farrow in 
March, April and May. All immune. 

Write for catalog. 
Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, lowa 














SHEEP 


Eight Rambouillet Bucks 


remarkable sheep for cross breeding. Write for 
prices and particulars. 


Animal HusWamdry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Sows bred te 


Golden Gleam 


our new herd boar will make a valuable addition to 
your herd. rite us your wants. 
McKee Bros. 











Cresten, lowa 


Buy a Duroc Bred Sow 


The large easy feeding kind bred to Fancy’s 
Pride and Index Chief. Write us your needs. 
B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, lows 


UROCS. Duroc Bred gilts by Cherry Stilts by 
Fancy Stilts and DeLuxe Col. by Great Col. Bred 
to sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and Super Col. 
for March, April and May Farrew. Immune. They 
weigh from 225 to 350 lbs Pedigrees furnished 
Will ship C.0. D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
@. A. Swenson, Dayton, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS _ 














| Spotted Armistice f=) 2"4 5 


A few from other well known boars. We are holding 
no fall sale, everything selling privately. Write 
or visit our herd. 

T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, lows 


CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White Bred Sows 


30 head of bred gilts, many of them as good as will be 
sold this season. Priced reasonable. Bred to Moderna 
Improver. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
w FFEY, torm Lake, Iowa 


TAMWORTHS 
Tamworths 2720 itis? gore: bre, at 


pigs, either sex. If you want 
to show some sr. pigs I have them. 
d.J3.Newlin, (On la.Primary No.7) Grimes, Ia. 


OHIO IMPR. CHESTER WHITES 


O.1.C. BOARS and gilts, double treated, priced right. 
Circulars and pictures of 1256 Ib. ‘‘Curly Boy’’ free. 
A. M. FOSTER, Route 20, Rushville, Illinois 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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HORSES - MULES 
POWER - PROFIT 


$20 


O More Profit 


Throu Use of 
A Ye ar “tea Teams 
METHODS OF HITCHING 
Completely Described in’ 


New Hitch Booklet 


10c A COPY (Send Stamps) 
Published by 
HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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100 Head, Spotted Polands 
Marcus, lowa, February 24, 1928 


We.are selling one of the largest offerings that will be sold this 
winter. It is also one of the best and includes all the bloodlines that 
have made this herd one of the most popular in the breed. The offer- 
ing is mated to our own boars with care, that the results will be sat- 
isftetory. We have thirteen boars in service; that gives us a scope 
in mating not duplicated by any other firm. They include 


















THE KNOCKOUT 
1OWA MODEL 


PATHFINDER’S SURPRISE 
PATHFINDER O’ MINE THE DIAMOND 


IOWA GIANT PATHFINDER’S CREATOR 
LIBERATOR’S SURPRISE VICTOR’S SURPRISE LONE EAGLE 
FASCINATOR SMOOTH WONDER’ SUPER PATHFINDER 


and TRAMP FAST 


There are too many attractions in this offering to mention all. 
Some are Lot 1, Surprise O My, the largest senior yearling and three 
times grand champion last fall, bred to Tramp Fast. A litter-mate sis- 
ter also sells that was also three times grand champion; a gilt by The 
Whippet, he by Liberator. The Whippet is litter-mate to the highest 
priced boar to sell last fall in the Poland breed. This gilt is bred to 
Choice Goods, who is registered in the Spots. Also two real daugh- 
ters of The Knockout. Several attractions by Liberator’s Surprise. 





WE HAVE TWO OPPORTUNITIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


We will pay $25.00 in cash to boys or girls in pig club work who 
win a first prize either in club show or open class at any state fair. 
We also offer a prize for any club exhibit at any county fair in 1928. 
Conditions are included in our catalog, which is ready for mailing. 








R. E. Miller, Chas. W. Taylor and Perry King, Auctioneers. 
Guy L. Bush, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 


W. and J. N. Ernst and Ernst Sisters 


Marcus, lowa 

























When you think of Spotted Polands, remember Post Dispatch and | 









Whiz Bang, two proved sires, and Playmate, the Marvel Superior.and jf 
Greater Rainbow bred bear recently added to our herd. Sows bred to 
these wonderful boars sell 


February 23,1928 


at Earlham, lowa 


At the Iowa State Fair last fall we were the heaviest winners. 
At the Minneséta State Fair we won both grand champions and enough 
first and second ribbons to place our herd among the two heaviest win- 
ners. At the National Swine Show we were among the leaders. Many 
of these champions and prize winning sows sell in this sale carrying 
timely litters. We also include Wildwood Lady 5th, a littermate to 
Morogram; also Wildwood Lady ist and 2d. 


40 Head of 
Sows and Gilts | 


Of proved producing blood lines make up the entire offering, which 
gives you an opportunity to buy real foundation stock. We sold the 
-best offering of boars of the breed last fall and their litter sisters sell 
in this sale, bred to Playmate, a boar you must see to appreciate. 
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Write for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


D. V. Crawford &. Sons 


Earlham, lowa 


- Chas. W. Taylor, Auctioneer. Guy L. Bush, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. | 


































40 HOLSTEINS 


ONE OF BREMER COUNTY’S FINE HERDS 


DISPERSAL FEBRUARY 22 


25 purebred, 15 grades, 10 daughters, 10 double granddaughters of 
a bull whose dam made 112 pounds milk 1 day, 33 pounds butter 7 
days, 1,042 pounds 1 year. Cows are descended from the famous 
herd of C. A. Nelson. 14 will freshen during February by a Carnation 
bull. Herd under federal supervision. Send for catalog. Phone from 
Waverly or Plainfield and you will be met. 


GLENNOOK STOCK FARM, Glenn Ingham, Waverly, lowa 

















J. T. Edson’s Annual Bred Sow Sale 


Sale in Heated Sdfe Pavilion in Storm Lake 


Thursday, Fébruary 23, 1928 


Popular breeding will prevail throughout the offering and the 
services of Pontiac, Big Sunbeam and The Falcon will be featured. 
There will be 40 head, ten tried sows, and 30 gilts of Liberator, lowa 
Timm and Diamond breeding. There are many attractions in this 
offering and on any order of $100.00 or more we will guarantee abso- 
lute satisfaction or money refunded. Write us for catalog, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


JOHN T. EDSON, Storm Lake, lowa 
W. F. Murphy, Auct. FF. O. Storrs, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. 



















The Northwest lowa Polled Hereford 
Breeders Association 


NINTH ANNUAL SALE AT 


Le Mars, lowa, Feb. 21, 1928 |. 


In Heated Sale Pavilion Across Street From Union Depot 


60 Hea 35 Bulls and 


25 Females 


Consisting of three tried sires, a few two-year-olds and the balance 
strong yearlings. In the female line will be cows with calves at foot, 
bred cows and heifers and some open heifers. The breeding will rep- 
resent some of the best in the Polled Hereford breed. The consignors 
are: Ernest Baker, Pomeroy; Iowa; P. M. Christenson, Lone Rock, 
Iowa; Axel Johnson, Manson, Iowa; Arthur Kallsen, Struble, Iowa; 
Ed. Krise, Rock Rapids, lowa; Edw. Lehnhardt, Aurelia, Iowa; W. T. 
McLaughlin, Manson, Iowa; Fred Metzger, Larchwood, Iowa; Peter 
Mouw & Co., Orange City, lowa; H. L. VanderHam, freton, Iowa, and 
H. L. Van Wyk, Orange City, Iowa. 


H. P. TONSFELDT, Sec’y, Le Mars, lowa 
Fred Reppert, Auct. Guy L. Bush, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. 
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Remember Tuesday, Feb. 14, Is Sterling Day 


There is no offering this year that holds the possibilities of pro- 
ducing the ultimate in Poland China development as will go thru our 
sale ring. 40 hand picked, richly bred sows and gilts mated to our 
outstanding boar Sterling. Come or send your bid to Guy L. Bush. 
We guarantee his selections to please. 


Cc. C. KISH AND SON, Riverton, lowa 


| > 





























e Do your buying from firms advertising in 

Safety First WALLACES FARMER. If you pag or 

find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 

you want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names-of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 











Feb. 16th- BROOD SOW SALE-Feb. 16th 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16 
LOCATION—Sale to be held on farm, one-fourth mile west of Klemme. 
OFFERING 50 head of bred sows, due to farrow in March and April. 
H H H Due to the extra work and expense in main- 
Chester White Dispersion 25:2 two herds, I am selling all Chester 
White gilts and sows. The offering is sired by Big Bud, Big Prospect and White 
Hawk, and mated to outstanding sons of Big Prospect and White Hawk. 
POLAND CHINAS Offering 15 good gilts, sired by Sun Ray’s Ideal, two by 
Wall Street, two by Play. Boy. These gilts are mated to 
Night Hawk Jr., by the world’s champion, Night Hawk. ; 







Klemme, lowa 














“[.men who buy them. Write t 





R. C. LUDEKE, 
are .the boars that 


lowa Boy and Achiever’s King annual bred sow . 


FEBRUARY 21, 1928 
I will offer 40 head of good, big, growthy, well bred, broody ng gilts, bred 
for March and April farrow, sired by our former herd boars, ter Field 
Marshal and Revenue B. These gilts are all in first-class condition. 
fat—just in fine brood sow ready to farrow good litters of strong pigs for t 
» Mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, for the catalog. 


R. F. FRENCH, Independence. lowa 
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-Make Them Grow 


Double Your Hog Profits by Stopping the Losses 
and Getting Pigs Up to 250 Lbs. within 6 Months 


MAKE MORE MONEY FROM 
YOUR HOGS 


Practice faithfully the three essentials to successful 
hog raising—Destroy the Worms—Aid Glands to Func- 
tion—Assist Digestive Action. You will raise more pigs, 
avoid costly diseases, put on weight FAST, and have 
your hogs ready for the early, high-priced market. 

It’s so easy, now! All you need do is mix 3rd Degree 
Liquid Hog Concentrate with the slop or feed. Only a 
little is needed, the cost is low, and pigs like it. 

Thousands have come to depend on 8rd Degree 
Liquid Hog Concentrate to take the hazards from their 
hog raising. They have proved, year after year, that 
they avoid trouble and sickness—and MAKE MORE 
MONEY—by using 8rd Degree, 








e s 
Aid Glands to Function 

The proper functioning of 
glands is also tremendously im- 
portant. Particularly, the 
glands that determine growth. 
Secretions from the glands must 
be normal in order for pigs to 
develop good size, strong bone 
and large frame. 





















Every Pig-Avoid Sicknes 


ast~ 


Why have wormy, unthrifty, poor-doing pigs when it 
is now so easy to keep them in prime condition, avoid 
losses, and build them up FAST? Why be satisfied 
with less profits than 3rd Degrée users are making? 
8rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate destroys the hog 
worms, aids the gland: in functioning properly, and 
promotes splendid digestive action. Pigs grow amaz- 
ingly. There are no set-backs to interfere with steady 
gains. There are fewer feeding. days in getting* the 
hogs up to 250 lbs.—less cost for feed. Greatest dis- 
covery Veterinary Science has ever made. 

8rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate 1s produced by 
the largest manufacturers of liquid hog remedies in the 
world. It is the original and exclusive 3-purpose liquid 
hog concentrate. Formula is protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. It can not be made or sold by others. 


RD DEGREE 
iquid. Hog Concentrate 


(The exclusive and original 3-purpose liquid hog concentrate. Formula protected by U. S. Patents) 


3d Degree has been tremendously successful in treating hogs because 
it supplies the 3 great needs of the hog. 








Praised by 
“1 have been using 3rd Degree and 
am able to get my year-old sows up to 


good.”—FRONING & GREEN, Hamp- 
ton, Iowa. 

“Have used over $200 worth of 3rd 
Degree in the last two years. It has 
helped us make more profits on our 
ye — WILL ROGERS STOCK 
FARM, Oologah, Okla. 

“T have ordered over $1,000 worth of 
3td Degree within a few months. Am 
It has given 


way. 


mine growth. 
cretion and 
strong bone an 





hogs but lost 14 of those not treated. assimilation of all 
Enclosed is my .check for worth 
more.”—A, BAUMBERGER, Dawson, 
Nebraska. 























Hundreds 1. Destroys the Hog Worms 
Rids your hogs of the many kinds of 
worms that impair the hog’s vitality and 


Send for free 68-page 3rd Degree 
book which explains new facts about “true 
worm-destroying” and “worm-expelling.” 


Promotes better gland se- 
ves 
large frame. Helps buil 


feed. 
process of turning feed into weight. Spe- 


cially valuable in avoiding costly diseases. Tears ail. about ed “De 
gree. 
elps to Build 250-lb. Hoge in 6 Months FREE%; the cou for the new 


Dept. C-118, Omaha, Neb., U. S. A. 


gestive system in perfect condition. There 
is no sickness to set them back. They put 


550 Ibs. Always get top market price. lower his resistance to disease. It is a on maximum growth every day. That is 
It is easy to leeds and costs less than “true” worm destroyer. Frees your herd why 3rd Degree pigs are the BIC MONEY- 
95% of other products which are not so of worms in the easiest and best known MAKERS. 


Straightens Up Sick Pigs Quickly 


3rd Degree is as effective for treating 


sick pigs as for avoiding disease. Use it 

2,.Aids Glands to Function — for Wesctie Enteritis, Hog Flu, Mixed 
Improves the functioning of the impor- Infection, Thumps, Swine Plague, Pig 
tant glands, including those that deter-  Scours, etc. It has established a remark- 


able record of results. Ben Richie, after 
losing every pig for two years with En- 


rapid development 
d teritis, Flu and Mixed Infection, used 3rd 


—_. treating ong ree, 2 eal ace 3 250-Ib hogs in 6 months from farrowing. Degree on 250-head and saved them all. 
EBERLY Hay prings. Neb. ) 3. Assists Digestive Action L. J. Vosberg writes: “The hog troubles 
“Used 3rd gree on half my he Keeps the digestive organs in perfect [1 have had for 3 or 4 years have end 
sick with Necro. Saved all the treat condition. Tones the system. Aids in the thanks to 3rd ues Geo. Mattie says: 


“3rd Degree saved some pretty sick hogs 


1 
go ad st winter.” 


for me 


“Am exceptionally well pleased with From Farrowing 1928 3rd Degree book M 
cervien of -mixion a _Dearee. '—EARL, Pigs grow amazingly when you use 3rd photos, Contains valuable eae egy 8 
° Degree Liquid ee oncentrate. It keeps formation. Your copy mailed FREE—just 
’ Yeu i them in wonderful health—free of worms, mail the coupon. ae 
the 
vous linet he e e 
ri-i/ Drovers Veterinary Union 
appears : 
oe container. 


glands functioning properly, and the di-. 









Its EASY! 















NOW 
FREE! | 


This Book Has Started Thousands 
Toward Larger Hog Profits 


BRAND NEW 1928 ISSUE OF 
3RD DEGREE BOOK! 


Just off the press. The most complete volume 
we have ever issued. Contains 68 pages. Many 
photos. “The most valuable hog book,” say 
many hog raisers. Get your copy now and read 
the amazing new facts about.-hog worms. Ex- 
plains how 3rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate 
destroys the hog worms, makes glands function 
properly and keeps the digestive organs in good 
condition. Suggests methods of feeding, disease 





,control, ete., applicable to average: farm con- 
ditions. 


Read the letters from hog raisers who have 
used 8rd Degree for years. Get your copy. Mail 
the coupon. Don’t delay. Send it Today—NOW! 


Write for Your Free Copy NOW! 
Mail the COUPON! 


DROVERS VETERINARY UNION , 
I Dept. C-118, Omaha, Neb. { 


Please mail me a copy of your free 68-page bool 
entitled. “How to Grow -Pound. Hogs in Six 
Months,” which contains complete information about 
the 3rd Degree Treatment. have 








hogs. of them are now sick, 
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